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“ Arunachala ! Thou dost root out the ego of those who 


meditate on Thee in the heart, Oh Arunachala ! ” 
—The Marital Garland of Letters, verse 1. 
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Editor: ARTHUR OSBORNE 
Vou. IV JANUARY, 1967 No. 1 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
(EDITORIAL) 
Some modern Christian writers are perfect life? If God could arrange for 


disturbed by what they call ‘the problem 
of suffering’. The philosopher Hume even 
thought he had discovered in it a weapon 
to destroy religion. God, he argued, in order 
to be God, must be both good and omni- 
potent, but the existence of suffering proves 
that God either does not want to prevent it 
or is unable to, that is to say is either not 
good or not omnipotent, and in either case 
is not God. Therefore there is no God. 


Certainly one can agree that there is no 
anthropomorphic God of the sort that Hume 
envisaged, no kind old man sitting in a back 
room working out men’s destinies and 
allotting rewards and punishments. There 
is no God with a human scale of values, no 
God made in the likeness of man. To 
postulate such a God would mean that the 
object of human life is mundane happiness 
and that God’s job is to ensure it. There are 
people who get through life with no great 
suffering — no actual hunger, no lack of 
clothing or shelter, reasonable security, 
fairly friendly relations with those around 
them, few long or painful illnesses, and 
finally death while sleeping. Is that the 


everyone to get by as easily as that would 
he have done his job? Would he be accept- 
ed by such critics? Then why did Christ 
tell some of his followers to give up thein 
possessions and become mendicants? Why 
did he draw men to a life in which, he 
warned them, they would be persecuted and 
even killed? Obviously he had a totally 
different conception of values. 


The question of suffering is bound up 
with the question of values, and this is 
dependent on the meaning or purpose of 
life. Do those who complain of suffering 
recognise any meaning or purpose at all? 
If their aim is not merely to get by without 
too much’ hardship, what is it? To serve 
others? That would mean to help others to 
get by without too much hardship, so that 
ultimately it comes to the same thing. Is 
there anything for which it is ultimately 
worth while facing suffering? If not, life 
would indeed be dismal. The answer is con- 
tained in a brief description of a fore- 
glimpse of Reality from our issue of July 
1964 (p. 140) by a person with no doctrinal 
understanding. 
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“T am not the mind, nor the body — found 
myself in the heart; that me that lives 
after death. There was breath-taking joy in 
the feeling ‘I am’, the greatest possible 
earthly joy, the full enjoyment of existence. 
No way to describe it—the difference between 
this joy and complete happiness of the mind 
is greater than between the blackest misery 
and the fullest elation of the mind. Gradual- 
ly — rapidly — my body seemed to be 
expanding from the heart. It engulfed the 
whole universe. It didn’t feel any more. The 
only real thing was God (Bhagavan, Aruna- 
chala). I could not identify myself as any 
speck in that vastness — nor other people — 
there was only God, nothing but God. The 
word ‘I’ had no meaning any, more; it 
meant the whole universe — everything is 
God, the only Reality.” 


What prevents this glorious superhal 
happiness here described from being one’s 
normal state? Obviously the ego, with its 
attachment to things of the world. There- 
fore it is the ego that is the enemy of true 
happiness and the cause of suffering. That 
is the sane and realistic approach. Actually 
it forms the basis of Buddhism; suffering 
exists and is due to desire and can therefore 
be eliminated by the elimination of desire. 
This is psychological; it is an intelligent 
reeding of the law of cause and effect, 
whereas the other attitude means clinging 
to the cause while expecting some outside 
agency to shield one from the effect. And 
that is a pipe dream. As long as a man is 
attached to things, and primarily to his 
own ego, it is futile to expect some outside 
agency to remove the frustration that 
attachment brings. The effect will follow 
the cause quite impersonally, as Buddha put 
it: “as the cart wheel follows the hooves of 
thie bullock.” 


‘Once one conceives of joy, the difference 
between which and “complete happiness of 
tte mind is greater than between the black- 
est misery and the fullest elation of the 
mind”, it becomes necessary to define 
‘suffering,’ for this shows that happiness and 
suffering are not merely quantitative but 
qualitative. 
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Presumably imprisonment is a form of, 
suffering, yet a monk’s cell can be as bare! 
and his life as austere as that of a prisoner, 
Certainly the regime of the 4th Century, 
Christian anchorites in the Egyptian desert) 
was far more harsh than anything inflicted 
or modern prisoners. And yet it was volun- 
tarily chosen. Was it suffering? And when 


Christ told his followers that they would be, 


persecuted for His sake was He inviting 
them to a life of suffering ? It was not com- 
pulsory. Anyone who decided 


that the) 


suffering in it outweighed the advantages | 
was free to leave. It was not any scripture | 


but Shakespeare who said that “there is 


ncthing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so”, but it is profoundly true and. 


must govern the definition 
Could it be defined as 
tress’? In that case it would be impossible 


of ‘suffering’. 
“unwelcome dis- 


Í 


to speak of suffering in connection with the | 
saints or with any who have submitted to l 


the Divine Will. 
noticed that they 
of it. A saint may undergo imprisonment, 
sickness, persecution, but one never hears 
him complain of it or speak of it as ‘ suffer- 
ing’. If he refers to it at all it is as a price 
that he is glad to pay for the bliss of Divine 
Grace that has come upon him. 


And indeed, it will be 


This brings into consideration 
kind of suffering, the self-inflicted suffering 
of asceticism that is undergone in the quest 
for Divine Grace. Asceticism is out of 
fashion nowadays. It is commonly dismissed 
as unintelligent. It may be; any form of 
quest may be practised unintelligently ; but 
it does not have to be. There is an intelligent 
justification for it, even if not every ascetic 
realises this. It is that the blindness that 
makes a man mistake the unreal for the Real 
is emotionally motivated and can therefore 
only be cured by eradicating this motivation 
It is attachment to the ego that makes one 


another | 


themselves never speak | 


blind to the Spirit: which is only another i 


way of phrasing the basic truth of Buddhism. 
that desire is the cause of suffering. For one 
who appreciates this it is quite natural to 
say: “Very well then, I will break my 


attachment to the ego by allowing it no 


indulgence of any sort, physical or mental. — 
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T will remain celibate, eschew company and 
eat only the bare minimum, and even that 
unappetizing food.” To say that this reaction 
is understandable does not, of course, mean 
that it can be counted on to attain the goal. 
The ego is so subtle that no outer discipline 
can. It may continue to flourish despite these 
blows aimed. at it. Its pride may even be 
transferred to its asceticism, a pride in being 
more ascetic than one’s fellows. But on the 
other hand, the opposite method of remain- 
ing unattached to life’s conveniences with- 
out outwardly renouncing them can also not 
be counted on to attain the goal, because 
bere also the ego is cunning. It is easy to 
say: “I am not attached to smoking or com- 
pany or meat-eating; I could easily give 
them up if I wanted, so there is no need to 
do so in fact.” But how is one to be sure of 
that unless one puts. it to the test? 


The saints and ascetics, the followers of 
Christ who faced persecution and those of 
Buddha who understood the Four. Noble 
Truths, all had an active and enterprising 
attitude towards life. They had a high goal 
and were prepared to pay the price for it. 
Those, on the other hand, who complain of 
suffering are passive towards life. All they 
ask is to get by with as little hardship as 
possible. And they consider that some God 
ought to share their point of view and enable 
them to do this. They are very unrealistic. 


It is those who aspire that are realistic. 
As a by-product of their spiritual progress 
they bring relief to the suffering of others. 
For just as suffering is mainly caused, 
directly or indirectly, by human egoism, so 
it is relieved by abnegation of the ego. 
Instead of sitting passively and expecting 
yelief from some Divine Agency, the spiri- 
tual man makes himself an instrument 
through which Divine power can flow, and 
suffering really is relieved. This may be in 
an intangible way through the peace and 
harmony which emanates from him and acts 
as a healing balm on the minds of others ; 
but it may also be quite tangible, through 
the spiritual healing of sickness and recti- 
fication of distressing circumstances. 


OF SUFFERING ; B 


Even so, those who complain of suffering 
may still argue that very much of it is not 
due to the egoism of the sufferer. It may be 
due to what appears to be the act of God, 
such as pain or sickness, or to the egoism of 
other people. For instance a war of aggres- 
sion by one country causes havoc and deso- 
lation in another, a crime by one person 
causes poverty and bereavement to another. 

It may be admitted that in such cases the 
suffering: is not due to the egoism of the 
sufferer, but that is not the same as saying 
that it is not due to his ego. Before saying 
that one would have to agree that a saint or, 
sage, one who had no ego, would find such 
conditions of life suffering. 

From the lower viewpoint, however, of 
those who are not striving to overcome the 
ego and cannot bear to have it too severely 
buffeted, it is true, as John Donne said, that 
‘no man is an island’, and therefore one 
suffers from another’s egoism. We are all 
interconnected and cause one another’s weal 
and woe. From this point of view, the world 
is under the regency of mankind, and man- 
kind has consistently made a mess of it, 
creating a purgatory out of what could be a 
paradise. History, as far back as it goes, is 
a long record of wars and exploitation, 
slaughter, bereavement, man-made poverty, 
all due to egoism by which men bring 
suffering to others and eventually frustra- 
tion to themselves; for no one, as the 
Buddha pointed out, can stave off old age, 
sickness and death. And the more a man has 


indulged his desires the more he will suffer. 


from their eventual denial, having inflicted 
suffering on others by the way for their 
gratification. Even from this point of view 
it is illogical, man having in himself the 
power to work mischief, to appeal to some 
outside agency to cancel out the effects of 
the mischief. It is a point of view which con- 
siders mankind as a whole ; and mankind as 
a whole, like each individual man, under- 
goes suffering on account of desire and could 
eliminate suffering only by renouncing desire. 


The other category of suffering not 
obviously provoked by the sufferer, that 
seeming to stem from an ‘act of God’, 
suffering such as apparently unmerited pain, 
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sickness and poverty, is not bound up with 
all others who are on earth at the same time 
as the sufferer, but rather with the whole 
series, perhaps no less numerous, of his past 
and future lives; and here also the law of 
cause and effect works. He steps on to the 
stage for this life with the burden of his past 
karma upon him ; and any suffering he may 
undergo, undeserved in this lifetime, 
lightens the load he takes off with him to be 
borne in future lives when he quits the stage 
at the end of it. From this viewpoint 
suffering is also caused by desire, though not 
that of the present individual who suffers. 
Debts do not lapse; they can be cancelled 
out by Divine Love or Knowledge, which 
dissolves the cause of them, but otherwise, 
as Christ said, “they shall be paid to the 
uttermost farthing.” 


Then is the whole round of successive 
births and deaths the suffering from which 


SORROW 


By ‘ALONE’ 


[We have referred to a ‘defenceless 
state’ ... which is to some extent appli- 
cable here too.] 

When meeting ‘sorrow’ — dire sorrow — 


a man puts forth an explanation (to him- 
self): it is due to my previous deeds 
(— Karma—), — This is also a ‘ defence’. 
Then, again, a subtler ‘defence’: it has 
come for my greater benefit either worldly 
or spiritual. Life has given me — is giving 


me — an opportunity to ‘learn’. 
LOOK ! This is not ‘meeting’ sorrow .. . 
(— The mind is afraid to meet sorrow)... 
Now, to meet sorrow ... 


Even the word ‘sorrow’ also, very very 
subtly ... does become a defence. 

[Give ‘interval’ as it comes — as 
it occurs —]. 
‘The I’? and ‘sorrow’ are one. ‘The I’ 
who is feeling ‘sorrow’ and ‘ sorrow’ which 
is felt... are one! 
' There is a feeling — some feeling — 
which only remained .. . 
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escape is to be sought ? That is precisely 
Hindu and Buddhist doctrine. There is no! 
pessimism in this. It does not mean that 
life is all suffering or even that suffering | 
necessarily outweighs happiness, but simply 
that the ego is vulnerable to suffering. And 
indeed, pessimism is a sentimental attitude 
whereas doctrine is a formulation of truth, 
so they can have nothing in common. Neither | 
is the doctrine optimism, for the same rea- | 
son. But it is good news, which is better, It. 
is that there are paths from the vulnerabi- | 
lity of life to the perpetual, timeless bliss, 
the difference between which “and complete 
happiness of the mind is greater than 
between the blackest misery and the fullest 
elation of the mind.” j 


the 


Certainly the way for the wise and the. 
valiant is to remove the causes of suffering | 
in oneself, not to rail against some God for 
allowing effect to follow cause. 


some feeling, and which is not a 
sensation or an emotion ... quietude ...., 
. some feeling of bliss — calm bliss — 
[Kindly, much is flooded in the ‘interval’ | 
— catch that]. | 
Rhen, Í 
how to be defenceless ? 

Whatever I do or not do ... becomes a | 
defence. | 
Even ‘I want to go into a defenceless- 

state’ is itself a (very subtle) defence. 
We must be aware — alert — 
what (subtle) form defence — the desire 
for defence — may take! 


[Why do I want a defence-less state ? 

See! If I want it for the sake of getting 
out of the difficulty — i.e. with some motive 
— then it is not a real defence-less state ! 

This awareness -3 ... will take me 
(completely) out of the motive-business]. __ 


I am really in a defence-less — state . . - s 
without the word ... ; 





BHAGAVAN ON SUFFERING* 


One of the problems about which 
Bhagavan was often asked was suffering. 
The question was usually personal rather 
than academic, since it was the experience 
of grief which drove people to seek solace 
from him. The real solace came as a silent 
influence, but he did also answer theoretical 
questions. The usual answer was to bid the 
questioner find out who it is that suffers, 
just as he would bid the doubter find out 
who it is that doubts ; for the Self is beyond 
suffering, as it is beyond doubt. Sometimes, 
however, on a more contingent level, he 
would point out that whatever makes a per- 
son dissatisfied with his state of ignorance 
and turns him to the quest of the Self is 
beneficial and that it is often suffering which 
is the means of doing this. 


The Bliss of Self is always yours and you 
will find it if you seek it earnestly. The 
cause of your misery is not in your outer 
life; it is in you as your ego. You impose 
limitations on yourself and then make a 
vain struggle to transcend them. All un- 
happiness is due to the ego. With it comes 
all your trouble. What does it avail you to 
attribute the cause of misery to the hap- 
penings of life, when that cause is really 
within you? What happiness can you get 
from things extraneous to yourself? When 
you get it how long will it last ? 


If you would deny the ego and scorch it 
by ignoring it you would be free. If you 
accept it, it will impose limitations on you 
and throw you into a vain struggle to 
transcend them. That was how the ‘thief’ 
sought to ruin King Janaka. i 


To be the Self that you really are is the 
only means to realize the Bliss that is ever 
yours. i 

* * i * 

A very devoted and simple devotee had 
lost his only son, a child of three. The next 
day he arrived at the Ashram with his 
family. Referring to them, Bhagavan said : 


Training of mind helps one to bear sorrows 
and bereavements with courage ; but the loss 
of one’s children is said to be the worst of all 
griefs. Grief only exists as long as one con- 
siders oneself to have a definite form ; if ihe 
form is transcended one knows the One Self 
to be eternal. There is neither death nor 
birth. What is born is only the body, and 
this is the creation of the ego. But the ego 
is not ordinarily perceived without the body 
and so is identified with it. It is thought that 


matters. Let the sensible man consider 
whether he knew his body while 
in deep sleep. Why, then, does he 
feel it in the waking state? Although 
the body was not felt in sleep, didn’t 
the Self exist? What was his state 


when in deep sleep and what is' it now when 
awake ? What is the difference? The ego 
rises up, and that is waking. Simultaneously 
thoughts arise. Find out who has the 
thoughis. Where do they come from? They 
must arise from the conscious self. Appre- 
hending this even vaguely helps towards ihe 
extinction of the ego. The realization of ihe 
One Infinite Existence becomes possible. In 
that state there are no individuals but only 
Eternal Being. Hence there is no thought 
of death or grieving. 


Devotee: If some one we love dies it 
causes grief. Should we avoid such grief by 
either loving all alike or not loving at all? 

Bhagavan: If some one we love dies it 
causes grief to the one who continues living. 
The way to get rid of grief is not to con- 
tinue living. Kill the griever and who then 
will remain to grieve? The ego must die. 
That is the only way. The two alternatives 
you suggest amount to the same. When all 
are realized to be the One Self who is there 
to love or hate ? f 

% + * 

Sometimes, however, the questions were 

impersonal, referring not to some private 


* From The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in 
his own words. 
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tragedy but to the evil and suffering in the 
world. 


Q. Widespread distress, such as famine 
and pestilence, spreads havoc through the 
world, What is the cause of this state of 
affairs ? 

A. To whom does all this appear ? 


Q. That won’t do. I see misery all round. 

A. You were not conscious of the world 
and its sufferings while asleep, but you are 
now that you are awake. Continue in the 
state in which you are not affected by such 
things. When you are not aware of the world, 
that is to say when you remain as the Self 
in the state of sleep, its sufferings do not 
affect you. Therefore turn inwards and seek 
the Self and there will be an end both of the 
world and its miseries. 


Q. But that is selfishness. 


A. The world is not external to you. 
Because you wrongly identify yourself with 
the body, you see the world outside you and 
its suffering becomes apparent to you; but 
the world and its sufferings are not real. 


| 


J anuar) 


PATH 


Seek the reality and get rid of this unreal | 
feeling. ] 


This the visitor was unwilling to do but 
instead referred again to suffering and to | 
those who strive vainly to remove it. l 

Q. There are great men and public work- 
ers who cannot solve the problem of suffer- 
ing in the world. | 

A. That is because they are based on the. 
ego. If they remained in the Self it would | 
be different. | 


Still presuming the absolute reality of the 
objective world, the visitor now asked in an 
indirect way how it would be different, | 
demanding that those who abide in the Self 





‘should accept the unreal as Real. 


Q. Why don’t Mahatmas help ? 


For the moment Bhagavan answers on thé 
visitor’s own level. s 

A. How do you know that they don’t? 
Public speeches, outer activity and material 
help are all outweighed by the silence of the 
Mahatmas. They accomplish more than 
others, Í 
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Now the visitor comes to the practical 
point : outer activity instead of inner quest ; 
and Bhagavan rejects the viewpoint no less 
categorically. 


Q. What can we do to ameliorate the 


condition of the world ? 

A. If you remain free from pain there 
will be no pain anywhere. The trouble now 
is due to your seeing the world outside your- 
self and thinking there is pain in it. But 
both the world and the pain are within you. 
If you turn inwards there will be no pain. 


Q. God is perfect. Why did he create the 
world imperfect? A work partakes of the 
nature of its author, but in this case it is 
not so. 


A. Are you something separate from God 
that you should ask this question? So long 
as you consider yourself the body you see 
the world as external to you. It is to you 
that the imperfection appears. God is per- 
fection and His work is also perfection, but 
you see it as imperfect because of your 
wrong identification with the body or the 
ego. 


Q. Why did the Self manifest as this 
miserable world ? 


A. In order that you might seek it. Your 
eyes cannot see themselves but if you hold 
a mirror in front of them they see them- 
selves. Creation is the mirror. See yourself 
first and then see the whole world as the 
Self. 


BHAGAVAN ON SUFFERING 


Q. Then what it amounts to is that I 
should always turn inwards ? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Shouldn’t I see the world at all? 


A. You are not told to shut your eyes to 
the world, but only to see your Self first and 
then see the whole world as the Self. If you 
consider yourself as the body the whole 
world appears to be external ; if you are the 
Self the world appears as Brahman mani- 
fested. 


* 


Finally a quotation which shows how 
Bhagavan sometimes answered on a more 
contingent plane, pointing out that it is 
suffering that makes a man discontented with 
the life of the ego and spurs him on to seek 
Self-realization. 


Q. Why should there be suffering ? 


A. If there were no suffering how could 
the desire to be happy arise ? If that desire 
did not arise how could the quest of the Self 
arise ? 


Q. Then is all suffering good? 


A. Yes. What is happiness? Is it a 
healthy and handsome body, regular meals 
and so on? Even an emperor has endless 
troubles, although he may be in good health. 
So all suffering is due to the false notion 
‘I am the body’. Getting rid of this is 
knowledge. 


ANATTA 


By A. RAO 


I was walking along the road when I met a fool talking fool talk. 
« There isn’t one, there isn’t one! How happy I am that there isn’t one!” 
he said, as if it was a song he was singing. 


“Isnt one what ?” I asked. 
“Tsn’t one me,” he said foolishly. 


And he walked on looking quite happy. 
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THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


By BODHICHITTA 


It is through not understanding, through not 
O Bhikkhus, that we have wandered round this 


you and I. What are these four ? 


penetrating the Four Noble Truths, 
long, long journey of rebirth, both 


The Truth of Suffering, the Truth of the Cause 


of Suffering, the Truth of the Ceasing of Suffering and the Truth of the Way to ihe 


Ceasing of Suffering. 


Buddhism starts from the postulate of 
suffering : that there is suffering, that there 
is a cause for suffering and that there is a 
cure for suffering. This is not pessimism. 
Pessimism and optimism are emotional atti- 
tudes, whereas this is more like a medical 
diagnosis: cool, clinical, unemotional, a 
statement not of opinion but fact — such is 
the condition, such is its cause, such is its 
cure ; take it or leave it; it is up to you. 


The diagnosis that there is suffering does 
not mean that life is all pain and no plea- 
sure; that would be patently untrue. It 
means that man is vulnerable to events and 
conditions, that he is liable to bereavement 
and apt to be forced into association with 
people and things he dislikes and separation 
from those he likes, that as he grows old his 
health and powers fail and he is crushed by 
sickness and old age and finally extinguish- 
ed by death. It means, in fine, that so far 
as a man considers himself an individual 
being he is foredoomed to frustration ending 
in extermination, however many pleasures 
or triumphs there may be on the way. If 
any one says that he likes it so and con- 
siders the pleasures of life worth the price, 
all right; it is up to him; a doctor only 
diagnoses, he does not try to force his treat- 
ment on a patient. If an alcoholic is killing 
himself but prefers to go on doing so when 
by abstention he could recover his health 
and prolong his life, the doctor can only 
warn him; it is up to him. 


The second basic truth — that there is a 
cause for suffering — implies the third — 
that there is a cure for it, since it often 


—DicHa Nikaya, 

happens, as in the case of the alcoholic, that. 
removal of the cause produces the cure. | 

The cause of suffering is the false beliel, 
that one is a separate individual being ; but! 
this is a statement of deceptive simplicity. 
It sounds as though a mere change of mental) 
outlook could eliminate suffering, which is, 
absurd. A man could read and agree with, 
an exposition of anatta and straight after-| 
wards over-eat and suffer for it, and his | 
change of outlook would not help him at all. 
The trouble goes far deeper. Belief in an| 
ego cannot be merely theoretical since itl 
obsesses also children and uneducated per- 
sòns who know nothing of theory. If it is | 
productive of tanha, that is of ‘thirst’ or | 
‘craving’, it is also a product of tanha ; it | 
is deep-rooted. Since it is not a mental! 
creation, a mental change is not enough to, 
eradicate it. One can understand that the, 
ego is fictitious and yet continue to desire 
its appreciation by other fictitious egos or its” 
triumph over them and to crave its sense- | 
gratification. Thus, just as the second basic | 
truth, that there is a cause for suffering, 
leads on to the third, that there is a cure for 
suffering, so the third calls for the fourth, 
that there is a path to this cure. And with 


the fourth the doctrine becomes dynamic. 


The first basic truth is a diagnosis, a meré 
statement of observation; and life bears its 
truth in upon one. The second is a deduc- 
tion which intelligent consideration shows 
to be true. The third results from the 
second, as in the case of an alcoholic: 
removal of the cause will remove the effect. 
But it is much more complicated than the 
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case of the alcoholic because only will power 
is needed in abstaining from alcohol whereas 
it requires great skill to unmask and 
renounce the ego. Therefore with the fourth 
truth comes the prescription. Although still 
dispassionate, the doctor is now dynamic ; 
he has finished his diagnosis and is telling 
you now what course of treatment you must 
take if you want to get better. Suffering is 
caused by the false belief in an ego; this 
produces and is produced by tanha ; there- 
fore one can say that suffering is due to 
tanha and can be removed by the elimina- 
tion of tanha. This is equivalent to the 
elimination of the ego, since there can be 
no craving without some one to crave and 
no ego without craving, for to crave is the 
ego’s nature. So one is brought up against 
the question what is the path of whose exist- 
ence the fourth basic truth assures us. And 
the answer is: the Noble Eightfold Way. 


This is not a series of successive steps of 
which one must be completed before the 
next is undertaken, and no school of Bud- 
dhism uses it as such. It is simply an ampli- 
fication of the fourth basic truth, describing 
the path that is necessary. 


It is to be noted that right understanding 
precedes right speech and action on the list. 
Discipline of life will not of itself dissolve 
the illusion of an ego and eliminate suffer- 
ing. It may indeed increase the inner stress 
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which is so large a cause of suffering, since 
if a man does not understand why he is 
curbing his tanha he is likely to develop 
inner resentment, secretly longing to indulge 
it. Whether deliberately chosen or inflicted 
by outside circumstances or by enemies, 
hardship does not of itself purify the ego or 
enlighten the mind. It is only likely to pro- 
duce useful results if undertaken with intel- 
ligent purpose. Just as mental understand- 
ing of the doctrine of anatta is of little use 
without practical efforts to realize it, so on 
the other hand practical discipline of life is 
not likely to be very effective without under- 
standing of the doctrine which demands it. 


Before right understanding can produce 
right living (which includes thought, speech 
and action) it must be vitalised by right 
aspiration and thus cease to be merely theo- 


retical; and therefore right aspiration 
comes second on the list. There is the well 
known tag of the Latin poet: “I know and 


admire the better way but I follow the 
worse.” Whether as blatantly cynical as this 
or not, understanding may remain sterile. 
It is aspiration which vitalises it and puts it 
in control of one’s way of living. Thus only 
it becomes dynamic. And thus it changes the 
nature of man from one vulnerable to events 
and mortgaged to suffering to one liberated 
from suffering and untouched by the flow of 
events. 


REALITY 


By L. P. YANDELL 


Many roles — but one actor. 
Many masks — but one Face. 
This — in seeming separate thats. 
The Life — in all successive lives. 





SUFFERING, ITS CAUSE AND CURE, ACCORDING 
TO THE ISHA UPANISHAD 


By MADGUNI SHAMBHU BHAT 


The Isha Upanishad comes first in the 
traditional sequence of the 108 greater 
Upanishads about which I wrote in a pre- 
vious article! It belongs to the Yajur Veda 
and its chief characteristic is its insistence 
on the Identity between the Isha or Supreme 
Being and His creatures. It opens with an 
enunciation of Oneness, “The Lord covers 
all.” That being so, it continues, you should 
practise renunciation, utilising only enough 
for your bare needs and not grabbing at the 
wealth of any one else. How can you grab 


if you recognize that everything belongs to 
the Lord ? 


This does not mean that you should not 
live a full life. Indeed, the next verse 
encourages you to aim at living the full life 
Span of a hundred years and says that you 
can do this by right activity. It contains the 
emphatic statement that that is the only way 
by which you can live without ` becoming 
burdened by the responsibility for good and 
bad actions. 


Thus these opening sentences of the first 
Upanishad lay the utmost stress on detach- 
ed activity and a policy of ‘live and let live’ 
for the attainment of happiness and long 
life in this world and Supreme Bliss at the 
end. The remaining mantras of this Upani- 
shad (for each of its verses is a mantra) 
further reinforce this advice, as do the 
remaining 107 Upanishads. 


This attitude of detached activity and 
‘live and let live’ is fundamental to Hindu 
ethics and philosophy. It underlies our daily 
prayer: “May all be happy! May all be 
healthy! May all enjoy prosperity ! May 
none grieve!” With such an approach, this 
Upanishad is naturally very impersonal. Even 
the comprehensive term ‘Brahma’ finds no 
place in it. It contains the statement that the 
Atma, although motionless, is swifter even 


than thought. This is enough in itself to 
indicate the stupendous and wondrous 
nature of the Atma to the disciple who is 
being newly introduced to it; because this 
first Upanishad is an exposition by a rea-| 
lized Guru to a new disciple who has become| 
disgusted with the miseries and vicissitudes, 
of life and is turning from the life of the) 
world to seek instruction. It is like a doctor 
diagnosing and prescribing a course of ireat-| 
ment for a patient who is suffering from al 
terrible but curable disease. It exposes the, 
root cause of suffering, which is greed, and 
shows the patient on the one hand how to 
live happily and on the other the conse-| 
quences of not taking the prescribed treat- 
ment ; and it ends with a prayer for help in| 
following the path. | 

Being intended for the new disciple, it 
Opens appropriately with the term ‘Isha | 
‘the Lord’ rather than ‘Tat’ or ‘Sat’ or. 
‘Brahma’, since these are more technical | 
terms, whereas ‘Isha’, the Lord, can be 
understood by all. After this first Upanishad | 
the more technical terms are commonly 
used, and this word ‘Isha’ seldom appears. | 

This Upanishad approaches the man of | 
the world on his own level. Although im- 
personal, it rebukes him for greed and car- 
ries a stern warning of the darkness that 
will result from killing his atma, his ‘self’ 
or ‘soul’. After telling him that everything 
belongs to the Lord, it reminds him of That 
which is swifter than the mind or even the 
gods, and yet which never moves, He is told 
that it outstrips all without moving, that it 
pervades all and envelops all. Thus the feel- 
ing of separateness is countered by the idea 
of something all-inclusive and all-pervad- 
ing. Then the conclusion is pointed out that 











1January 1965, p. 20. 
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if this All-pervading pervades everything 
and performs all actions you cannot like one 
thing and dislike another. It is your likes 
and dislikes which cause greed and aversion. 
These in their turn cause your suffering. 
Therefore if you give up your likes and dis- 
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likes and abide in the All-pervading there 
is an end to suffering, and only happiness 
remains. And since this All-pervading per- 
vades you also, you are fundamentally one 
with all others and antagonism becomes 
impossible. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE ACCORDING TO 
SRI RAMANA 


By N. RAMASUBRAMANYAM 


(In the article ‘Suffer Little Children ...’ 


on page 10 of our issue of January 


1966, the author tells how his two sons enjoyed the Grace of Sri Bhagavan, The writer 
of the present article is the elder of them, now grown to maturity.) 


Philosophy is more often a battlefield 
than a meeting place for theories and theo- 
rists. Widely differing views are held and 
pressed, to, the dismay of genuine seekers of 
Truth. Of course, in the Indian tradition 
philosophy is spiritual in purpose, oriented 
to super-rational understanding ; but in 
spite of this the best it can do is to present 
an image or concept of the goal beyond the 
horizon. The goal itself is to be reached by 
actual effort, not by conceptualisation. 


Nowhere is the inadequacy of philosophy 
or theory more clearly explained than in the 
teaching of Bhagavan Sri Ramana.. He 
leaves us in no doubt that its claims on our 
attention are very limited. He teaches that 
Self-enquiry is the right discipline for a 
seeker, in fact the direct path. In it there 
are no assumptions; nor is there allegiance 
to any preconceived theory. What can be 
more real than the Self and what path more 
direct than enquiry into the Self ? The Self 
exists as the most immediate truth and one 
does not need any one else to tell one that 
it is. It is prior to all experience, whether 
pain, pleasure, peace, doubt or anything else. 
In fact, it is the experiencer, and its experi- 
ence of itself is the first experience. 
Bhagavan teaches with unique clarity that 
we should concentrate on the Self and 


ignore everything else ; but not in the sense 
of mental concentration, not thinking about 
the Self. One should hold on to the Self to 
the exclusion of all thought and mental 
activity. Anything else that crops up and 
tries to occupy one’s mind is to be rejected. 
The Self alone will remain and all else will 
cease to be. Self-enquiry is the central 
teaching of Bhagavan, and it puts a stop to 
all philosophy and theorising. 


This is also the central teaching of the 
Upanishads. It is also the core (though often 
the hidden core) of every great religious 
teaching that has moved mankind. That is 
why, people of different faiths can be and 
are united in a bond of common devotion to 
Bhagavan and why they can all alike follow 
his teaching and guidance, which is univer- 
sal. 


Bhagavan is the mighty peak of achieve- 
ment, the perfect exemplar of his own 
teaching. Here practice is more prominent 
than precept. This is evidence, if any were 
needed, of the vitality and value of his 
teaching. à 


Philosophy is at best an enunciation of 
values but cannot be either the path or the 
goal. In the words of Bhagavan, “ Spiritu- 
ality begins where philosophy ends.” 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF TAPAS 


By G. V. KULKARNI 


Prof. G. V. Kulkarni is Professor of Sanskrit in Kolhapur, Mahar 
young for a professor and combines an a 
is the first article he has written for us, 


ashtra. He is 
lert mind with a spirit of reverence, This 
but he has long been cOllaborating in our 


translation of the Bhagavad Gita. 


In the history of man’s spiritual journey, 
tapas occupies a significant place. No man 
has attained his real divine stature without 
doing tapas of one kind or other, No reli- 
gion has, therefore, neglected its value 
though there might be divergence of methods. 
It is likely that for want of proper guidance 
and understanding of the real ultimate aim 
of human life, man is often misled in 
observing tapas. Nevertheless, its value in 
Spiritual life is supreme and hence arises 
the urgency of investigating into its nature 
and significance, 


Tapas! is a Sanskrit word, etymologically 
derived from the root ‘Tap’, to be hot or 
warm, to suffer pain and also to think over, 
to reflect. Tapas has thus four different but 
allied meanings : (1) Warmth or heat as a 
result of bodily mortification ; (2) suffering 
deliberately accepted either as an expiation 
of sin (penance), or to gain merit and 
consequent power; (3) Reflection or con- 
centrated thought or meditation connected 
with the practice of personal self-denial, 
with the exclusion of all other thoughts ; 
(4) Vows like Kricchra2 and Chandrayana.3 
In the Rigveda, a seer-poet says that Rita 4 
and Satya were the first creations as a 
result of tapas, meaning concentrated 
thought or meditation, on the part of Brah- 
man. In another hymn, the poet says that 
he has prepared the soma-juice with Rita, 
Satya, Faith and Tapas. 


Even in the Upanishads the whole crea- 
tion has þeen said to be the result of tapas. 
Sat (ie. Brahman) was formerly alone 36 
it desired to be many; then it performed 
tapas and created this whole universe, enter- 
ing into it. In the Mundakopanishad,” tapas 


is referred to as a means for the realization. 
of the immortal soul, for the recluses who) 
reside in the forest leading an austere life, 
begging alms, devoted to learning and con-| 
trolling their mind and senses. It is further 
said that this Self is attainable through Satya, 
Tapas, Right Knowledge and Brahmacharya. | 
They see Him within their bodies in the, 
form of Light, white radiance of Eternity, | 
with their sins expiated. In the Shvetash- 
vataropanishad® too, tapas is mentioned as) 
the root of the secret knowledge of Brah- | 
man ; and that it is through tapas and Satya’ | 
that a man sees (i.e. realizes) the Self | 
within himself like oil in sesame, ghee in| 
curds, water in streams and fire in twigs. l 

In the Taithiriyopanishad,? there is an| 
interesting story bringing home the signi- | 
ficance and value of tapas. Once Bhrigu | 
went to his father Varuna for instruction | 
in Brahman. The father gave a sort of | 
‘ Tatastha Lakshana’, a criterion for recog- 
nizing Brahman: That is Brahman, from | 
which all beings are born, by which all of | 
them survive and in which they ultimately 
get dissolved. The son thought over and | 





| 
| 
Í 
1The word cannot be properly’ translated in | 
English. It is rendered as “ austerity ”, | 

2Kricchra is a particular kind of religious | 
penance sacred to Prajapati. 

3 Chandrayana is an expiatory penance regu- — 
lated by the moon’s period of waxing and wan- 
ing; in it the daily quantity of food, which 
consists of fifteen mouthfuls at the full moon is 
diminished by one mouthful everyday during the 
dark fortnight till it is reduced to zero at the new 
moon, and is increased in like manner during | 
the bright fortnight, 

4 Universal Law. 

5 Truth, 

6 Chandogya, VI. 2.3. 

TI, 2, 12, Ill. 1, 5. 

8I, 15. 

9I, 3. 
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declared that matter (annam) is Brahman. 
The father sent him back and asked him to 
think further. He reflected and came to the 
conclusion that breath (prana) is Brahman. 
Again Varuna, sent him back and asked 
him to think more. He did accordingly and 
came back with mind as Brahman. The 
father once again asked him to perform 
more tapas (reflection). Having done that, 
he declared that Reason (vijnana) was 
Brahman. The father was still not pleased 
and sent him back to reflect more. He did 
so and declared that Joy (Ananda) is Brah- 
man. Here the story ends, showing that 
Joy is the final sheath of Brahman, indicat- 
ing the nearest approach to Brahman. It 
also shows the necessity of tapas, meaning 
concentrated thought or- reflection, for 
solving the fundamental problem of life. 

Another story of Indra and Virochana 
approaching Prajapati (i.e. the Creator) 
for instruction, as given in the Chandogyo- 
panishad, 19 is equally significant in this 
connection. When Gods and demons learnt 
that the Self is free from impurities, old 
age, grief, death etc. and one who realizes 
the Self gets all his desires fulfilled, they 
sent their representatives, Indra and Viro- 
chana respectively, to Prajapati. When 
Prajapati saw that they were eager for 
instruction, he said to them — 


“That which is seen in the eye, 
that is the Self. That is immortal ; 
that is fearless and that is Brahman.” 


“Sir”, inquired the disciples, “is that the 
Self which is seen reflected in the water or 
in a mirror ?” 


“The Self is indeed seen reflected in 
these” was the reply. Then he added, 
“Took at yourselves in the water and what- 
ever you do not understand, come and tell 
me about it. They confessed that they had 
“seen the Self. Then Prajapati bade them 
put on their finest clothes and look again 
in the water. This they did and returning 
to the sage, they said: “We have seen the 
Self, exactly like ourselves, well-adorned 
and in our finest clothes.” Prajapati agreed. 
Both of them went away well satisfied. 
After their departure, Prajapati lamented — 
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“Both of them departed without analysing 
or discriminating and without truly com- 
prehending the Self.’ Then the story goes 
that Virochana thoroughly relied on this and 
never returned to Prajapati, all the while 
identifying the body with the Self. But it 
was a false doctrine. Indra, however, on 
his way back to the Gods, realized the use- 
lessness of this knowledge. He thought, 
“ As this Self seems to be well-adorned and 
well-dressed when the body is well-dressed, 
so will it be blind when the body is blind, 
lame when the body is lame, deformed 
when the body is deformed ? When the body 
dies, this same self will also die! In such 
knowledge, I can see no good.” So he return- 
ed to Prajapati and asked him for further 
instruction. Prajapati made him stay with 
him for thirty-two years and reflect more 
and then taught him: “That which moves 
about in dreams enjoying sensuous delights 
and is clothed in glory, that is the Self.” 
Indra departed; but before he reached the 
other Gods, he realized the uselessness of 
this knowledge also. He thought — “Even 
in dreams the Self is conscious of many 
sufferings. So in this doctrine also, J can 
see no good.” So he went back to Prajapati, 
who told him this time — “When a man is 
in sound sleep, free from dreams, at perfect 
rest, that is the Self.” Indra went away and 
soon felt the uselessness even of this know- 
ledge. “In reality,’ thought he, “one does 
not know oneself as this or as that while 
asleep. One is not conscious, in fact, of any 


existence at all. The state of one in deep 


sleep is next to annihilation. I can see no 
good in this knowledge either.” So once 
more Indra went to Prajapati, who this time 
made known to him the highest truth of the 
Self, saying “ This body is mortal, but within 
it dwells the immortal Self ... Rising above 
physical consciousness, knowing the Self to 
be distinct from the senses and the mind, 
one rejoices and is free.” Indra thus 
received the highest instruction, but only 
after repeated tapas. He had to reflect and 
reflect arduously, overcome half-truths and 
ultimately, when he thus became ripe for 
final instruction through tapas, he received 


10 VII. 7, 1. 
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it and was blessed. The Upanishad wishes to 
bring home that Truth is not a ready-made 
substance that one can get one fine morning 
quite easily ; one has to undergo tapas and 
find it for oneself with Herculean effort. 


Socrates used to say that all suffering that 
man has to undergo in worldly life can be 
turned into penance if looked at. from a 
proper perspective. The Taittiriyopanishad 
goes a step further and extends the idea of 
tapas to be the whole of life. The father, 
who is also a teacher, instructs his son thus : 
“Whatever action man has to perform is 
tapas, if performed remembering Om. Right 
speech, learning, teaching, hospitality, 
giving, procreating, attending to all the 
duties that befall one, remembering Om — 
all this is tapas ... In fact, whatever a man 
does with the sense-organs, mind, intellect, 
intuition, in the spirit of surrender to God 
and with the remembrance of Om is 
tapas.” Thus, according to the Upanishad, 
doing is Being and Being is doing. 


The Mahabharata exhorts the poor and the 
feeble to perform tapas. The Bhagavad- 
gita, the celebrated doctrinal part of the 
same, recommends tapas along with sacrifice 
and charity as a means of purification ; but 
adds further that they should be performed 
relinquishing attachment and the desire for 
results. It includes tapas in the divine! vir- 
tues (Daivi Sampad) which liberate a man. 
In Chapter XVII, tapas is classified into (a) 
tapas of body, (b) tapas of speech and (c) 
tapas of mind. “The worship of Gods 
Brahmins, elders and the wise, purity, 
uprightness, brahmacharya and non-vio- 
lence” — these are called the tapas of the 
body.. “ Unoffensive, truthful, agreeable and 
wholesome speech and practice of study of 
the sacred texts and japa of the Divine 
Name” — these are called the tapas of 
speech. “Cheerfulness of mind, serenity, 
the habit of meditation on God, self-control 
and purity of heart”? — these are called the 
tapas of the mind. The Gita!’ further classi- 
fies this three-fold tapas into (1) sattvic, 
(2) rajasic and (3) tamasic. When tapas is 
performed with no desire for results, it is 
sattvic. That which is performed with the 
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object of winning respect, honour and wod 
ship and for ostentation is rajasic and tha 
done under a deluded understanding wit} 
torture to the mind, senses and body an 
with the object of causing injury to anothe| 
is tamasic. Of course, the Gita recommend) 
the sattvic type of tapas. It is only this typi 
that is implied either in Divine Virtues or i 
the duties of the Brahmins. The other tw) 
types —rajasic and tamasic — which deve.) 
lop the ego of a man and lead him to des., 
truction and downfall in the long run, ar 
contrary to the spirit of the teaching of thi 
Gita and hence deserve to be discarded, Ont, 
must always remember that God is the rea, 
enjoyer!* of tapas or sacrifice and it mus) 
be performed with unflinching devotion, 
Thus the Gita gives a more detailed treat: 
ment of tapas than the Vedas and the 
Upanishads do. | 

Mythology teems with examples of these) 
various types of tapas. Shuka, Vamadeva,| 
Vasistha, Valmiki, Dhruva and others obtain- 
ed Liberation and Brahmahood through, 
sattvic tapas. Bhrigu’s story of this type of) 
tapas occurs in Srimad Bhagavatals thus: 

Bhrigu, when he became old, entrusted! 
the kingdom of the earth tò his sons and. 
left for a forest along with his aged wife) 
and performed rigorous tapas there. Some- 
times, he ate roots and fruits ; sometimes 
he drank only water ; sometimes he simply) 
inhaled air. He mortified his body by stand- 
ing in the scorching heat of the sun, in 
summer with five fires blazing around himi 
in winter, standing in ice-cold waters and) 
in the rainy-season, standing under thé 
torrents of rain, remaining totally indiffer- 
ent to his body. He practised control of 
breath and thus, all his Karma being 
exhausted, became an ardent devotee of 
Krishna by listening to the sweet nectar- 
like stories of him and shed his body and 
became one with Brahman. 

Kalidasa in his famous epic, Kumara- 
Sambhava,!6 describes the severe tapas of 





11 XVII. 5, 6. 
12 XVI, 1. 
. 17, 18, 19, 
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Parvati, the daughter of the Himalayas in 
order to obtain Lord Siva as her bride- 
groom. Ultimately she succeeds, as Siva 
is highly pleased with her tapas and devo- 
tion. Since Siva, the God, is the object of 
her tapas, it cannot be regarded as rajasic. 
It is sattvic in nature. Tapas performed by 
Vishvamitra in order to create a new world 
is of the rajasic type; so also, Indra, the 
Lord of Gods, obtained Indrahood, by per- 
forming tapas of this type. Tapas under- 
taken by demons like Ravana is of the 
tamasic type as it was ‘done under a 
deluded understanding and with the object 
of causing injury to others’. Naturally it 
met its fatal result at the hands of the 
Divine forces, as it deserved to. 

The nature and significance of tapas as 
indicated above is enough to show that it 
is different from and far more comprehen- 
sive, positive and wider than what is call- 
ed ‘penance’. Austerities like fasting and 
vows like Kricchra and Chandrayana are 
no doubt similar to penance, but tapas is 
more than that. In penance, there is much 
of the feeling of heart-felt sorrow and 
penitence for sin committed in the past and 
a resolve not to repeat it in future. Penance 
also includes ‘a prayer or a work of 
reparation enjoined upon a penitent in the 
sacrament of penance’ by the authorities 
of the Church. (Roman Catholic). Accord- 
ing to the common Protestant view of 
penance, “as a conversion of a soul to God, 
it involves by the mercy of God, complete 
forgiveness both of sin and of penalty due 
to sin, without necessity of works of pen- 
ance or expiation, for which the satisfaction 
of Christ is considered fully sufficient.” 
This is based on the following injunction of 
Christ. 

“Receive Ye the Holy Ghost; whoseso- 
ever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them ; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” 

Thus, the whole ‘sacrament’ of penance 
is taken over by the Church and the peni- 
tent is ultimately reconciled after confes- 
sion, punishment or Divine Mercy. But 
tapas is entirely a voluntary affair, under- 
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taken by a person who wishes to uplift 
himself. It does nullify the sins of the past, 
it purifies, as the Gita says; but there is 
more of positive urge in tapas than mere 
repentence or sorrow for sins. As shown 
above, in many cases it is performed in 
order to obtain realization of God or Rea- 
lity. This positive, developed fundamental 
content of tapas distinguishes it from pen- 
ance in spite of some common features. 

It is fitting to conclude this brief study of 
an important topic by quoting the instruc- 
tion of Bhagavan Ramana Maharshi about 
tapas. Once it so happened that Kavya- 
kantha Ganapathi Shastri,!® utterly depress- 
ed and frustrated even after long tapas, 
approached Bhagavan, fell flat before him 
and held his feet with both hands ; and his 
voice trembled with emotion as he cried — 
“ All that has to be read I have read. Even 
Vedanta Shastra, I have fully understood. I 
have performed japa to my heart’s content. 
Yet I have not up to this time ‘understood 
what tapas is. Hence have I sought refuge at 
thy feet. Pray enlighten me about the nature 
of tapas.” For fifteen minutes, Bhagavan 
gazed at Shastri. Then he spoke — 

“Tf one watches whence this notion ‘I’ springs, 
the mind is absorbed into that. That is tapas,” 

“When a mantra is repeated, if attention is 
directed to the source whence the mantra sound 
is produced, the mind is absorbed in that, That 
is tapas.” 


This instruction filled Shastri’s heart with 
joy. 

In the last verse of Upadesha Sara 
(Quintessence of Wisdom), Maharshi says — 

“The realization of that which subsists 
when all trace of ‘I’ is gone, is good tapas.” 

In Guru Ramana Vachana Mala, we find 
similar instruction : 

“To be unattached and at peace, resigning 
all burdens to God, the Almighty, is the 
highest tapas.” 

A fresh definition giving the fundamental 
of tapas! The Maharshi’s words need no 
further comment. 


17 Encyclopaedia of Religion & Ethics. 


18For an article on whom see our issue of 
April 1965. 





VICARIOUS SUFFERING 


By I. JESUDASAN, S.J. 


In this article, the author, a young Indian Jesuit who is likely to become better 
known, expounds the Christian view of vicarious suffering, which he takes to be the 
very heart of the doctrine of man’s redemption, 


By ‘vicarious suffering’ people generally 
understand one man (generally a good man) 
suffering for or in the place of another 
(who is not so good). The former takes upon 
himself what in due course the latter must 
have suffered. It is as though Mr. White 
were to offer himself to be imprisoned and 
even executed for an offence committed by 
Mr. Black. Thus the popular meaning is 
unconsciously tied down to etymology. But 
its limitation is that while semantics grows 
and goes on changing, etymology is static. 
Vicarious suffering has, in the development 
of Christian theology, acquired a wealth of 
meaning which its etymology is far from 
adequate to express. Also, the popular 
understanding of vicarious suffering seems 
in many cases to have only an individual 
connotation, of one individual suffering for 
another, seldom for a group, and practically 
never for the totality of all individuals or 
the whole human race. This is probably how. 
a non-Christian understands the vicarious 
suffering of Christ. His fundamental attitude 
to the person of Christ makes all the differ- 
ence, Christ for him is only one illustration 
of vicarious suffering from among many; a 
good and great man, but no more. 


For the Christian however, on Christ’s 
own claim and proof, the assurance 
of faith and the authority of the Scriptures, 
Christ means infinitely more, and Christ’s is 
the one unique vicarious suffering. Christ did 
not do for us what we ourselves or any other 
mere man could have done. He did only 
what a God-man could. The vicarious suffer- 
ing of saints and holy men, if any, derives 
its meaning and value solely from the suffer- 
ings of Christ, that is, because and insofar 
as they and their sufferings are united with 
Christ and his sufferings. Vicarious suffering, 


in the context of Christ, is central to OU | 
redemption, is closely linked to the doctring 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, is an essentia! 
aspect of the devotion to the Sacred Heart) 
of Jesus, has given rise to the heroic act ol, 
charity by which one offers up all one’s good) 
works and sufferings in favour of the soul) 
in purgatory, and last but not least, it 
is an answer to the problem of evil. Around, 
vicarious suffering can thus be synthesised! 
nearly the whole of Catholic teaching. Hence, 
its practical import and intellectual satisfac-| 
tion. | 

I said that vicarious suffering is central tol 
the doctrine of our redemption. But redemp- 
tion supposes the need for redemption. 
And where was this need? In order to 
answer this question, the dogma of original | 
sin, which is a basic conviction of Catholic | 
Christianity and received its formulation) 
from the hands of St. Paul, takes us back to) 
the morning of creation when, in Adam, wê 
all had the potentiality of living and sharing| 
in the divine life communicated to him, see- 
ing that he held within himself all that the) 
concept of ‘man’ connotes and all the possi- | 
bilities of its concrete expression and indivi- 
duation. As the first man and the father of| 
our .race, he was not man in the same way 
as we, his descendants, are: particular 
examples of the species. He was man 
absolutely. He was the whole man a5 
explained above. Thus it was that in him wé 
were called to be children of God by sharing 
in the life of grace which had been com- 
Municated to him. Nay more. In him we did 
potentially share in the divine life. For there 
is a solidarity of the human race linking us 
physically to one another and to the ee | 
man from whom we come. And because Of | 
this, our lot was involved in his. Thus the | 
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unity or solidarity of life and grace which 
our race enjoyed with its father, has its 
counterpart also in the guilt, when Adam of 
his own free will disobeyed the crucial 
divine command. In him therefore we also 
fell. In his will, the will of the entire 
humanity revolted against God. Since Adam 
in his person was the whole man, all man- 
kind fell through his act. Our original rela- 
tionship of love to God was lost, and as far 
as the divine life in us was concerned, we 
became dead to it. From being friends of 
God, we had become his foes. Though our 
supernatural destiny of an eternal vision and 
communion with God remained unchanged, 
our nature had become incapable of ever 
attaining it. Heaven’s doors were closed to 
us. We had lost our claim to it. All that was 
supernatural in us or above our nature — 
the divine life of grace — was no more. As 
Karl Adam beautifully puts it, only a mere 
human nature was left like a planet torn 
from its centre and whirling crazily round 
its own axis. 


Our guilt reached down to the very roots. 
Our nature was wounded and sick in its very 
essence. No human effort therefore and no 
heroism of any created being could bridge 
the monstrous abyss which original sin had 
cleft between God and his creation. 
“Humanity had been pushed infinite dis- 
tances from God, into the infinite remoteness 
of created being and the even greater 
remoteness of sinful being. And so God alone 
could redeem us and restore us to the origi- 
nal status of friendship. However there was 
no question of redeeming single individuals. 
The whole human nature with all would-be 
exemplifications had to be redeemed. 


Here several alternatives present them- 
selves. First of all God need not have 
saved our race. Instead He could have left it 
to its own fate and damnation. But He did 
choose to save it. Having chosen to save it, 
He could have saved it in any way. By one 
word of His overpowering love, mercy and 
creative omnipotence, He could have forgiven 
us and renovated our inner being. And this 
would seem to go well with His fatherliness. 
Indeed God is a loving Father ; but His love 
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is so unlike human love. A love instinct with 
infinite justice, it urges for the essence of 
men and things and for the restoration and 
preservation of those due relations which 
originally obtained between the creature and 
the Creator. It is transcendent love which, 
though merciful, grants no empty pardon. 
In other words, God’s redemptive act will 
include not merely the forgiveness of sin, 
nor merely the internal renovation of the 
sinful nature, but also full reparation and 
expiation. Since thus it is in harmony with 
the nature of God that His love should also 
accord with the rigour of His justice, the way 
of the redemption could not be purely a way 
of mercy, but must somehow include the 
creature’s reparation and expiation. 


It must be added here that expiation is 
required not only by the nature of God. Our 
own nature too demands it. There is some- 
thing in us which, when our mind is clear 
and our will is right, longs to make expiation 
rather than merely have our sin forgiven. 
It belongs to human dignity that one should 
want to pay one’s debt rather than have it 
written off. Man had sinned. Man must 
expiate. 


But sin as an offence against an infinite 
God has something infinite in its malice. And 
a satisfaction or expiation, to be adequate, 
must be infinite and must be made by an 
infinite person. How could finite man make 
this satisfaction ? Even if God had prepared 
an absolutely sinless and saintly man and 
called upon him to be an expiatory sacrifice 
for his fellowmen, this act of expiation, how- 
ever heroic in dimensions would still have 
been confined within the. bounds of the finite 
on this side of the chasm, which separated 
us from God. Only a divine person, an 
infinite being, could make adequate expiation. 


All possibility of a mere man making 
reparation being ruled out, the divine 
possibility comes into full play — the 
possibility of one “who, being in the form 
of God, ... emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
man, and in habit found as a man” 
(Phil 2. 6-7). If justice demands an ‘infinite 
expiation love offers the infinite expiation. 
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Justice and love blend, heaven and earth 
meet in the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
The consubstantial Son of the Father enter- 
ed the finite, conditioned existence of a 
created being. He who could say to the 
Father, “I am as thou art,” became one of 
us and we became his brethren. No doubt his 
human nature is as pure, perfect and un- 
spotted as anything created possibly can be ; 
but it is human all the same. Thus Christ is 
truly God and truly man. Only a Godman 
could redeem us. As man, and because he is 
man, he can take oun guilt upon himself and 
atone for it. And since that man is also God, 
his atonement would have an infinite value, 
and so could satisfy and more than satisfy 
for the sins of men. Thus we also notice that 
Salvation is not a heaven-thrust gift, but 
an earth-born blossom. 


This vicarious aspect of his atonement was 
long ago foretold by the prophet Isias in his 
vision of the suffering Messiah : 


“ Surely he has borne our griefs/and car- 
ried our sorrows; Yet we esteemed him 
stricken,/smitten by God and afflicted. But 
he was wounded for our transgressions,/he 
was bruised for our iniquities ;/upon him 
was the chastisement that made us whole/ 
ang with his stripes we are healed.” 

(Is. 53. 4-6) 


That Christ himself was fully aware of 
the vicarious nature of his death and ascribed 
to it a redemptive value is evident from his 
own words: “The son of man is not come 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a redemption for many.” 
(Mtt. 20. 28) The very first confession of 
Christ recorded in the Gospel calls attention 
to the same truth: “Behold the lamb of 
God, behold him who takes away the sins of 
the world” (Jn, 1.29). Again the testimony 
of the apostles comes back upon the same 
theme: “You were not redeemed with 
corruptible things as gold and silver .... 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb unspotted and undefiled ”. 

@et. ‘1. 19-20) 


` But why should Christ have redeemed us 
by ‘His suffering and death? It is a 
bold thing to enquire into the - motives of 
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God. When St. Paul thinks of God’s plan fo 
our salvation, he breaks into a lyrical out. 
burst of wonder and praise: “O the depth 
of the riches of the wisdom and the know.) 
leage of God ! How incomprehensible are his 
judgements and how inscrutable his ways! 
For who has known the mind of the Lord? 
ov who has been his counsellor ? ” (Rom. 11, 
33-34). Still our inquisitive mind seeks for, 
an answer. If, as Godman, any lesser act of 
his was enough to expiate our sins and win. 
us salvation, then it would seem that Calvary | 
exaggerates the horror of sin instead of, 
showing its true proportion, and there would | 
be something profoundly unsatisfying in the) 
idea of God manifesting His love for us by! 
an unnecessary death. Someone may also) 
complain that he cannot believe in a justice | 
which strikes the Innocent and Sinless one | 
while sparing the criminal, and that he 
cannot understand a love da waits to, 
forgive till it has exacted rigorous compen- | 
sation. But we stand before a revelation ot 
God’s love so utterly incomprehensible and | 
so totally transcending all measure that in | 
the face of this divine folly, all our human 
wisdom fades away enveloping us in a great | 
silence. | 


It is true that from the side of the person | 
who made the expiation any act of his would | 
indeed have sufficed, but not from the side 
of the nature in which it was made. Hence 
the human nature, though it could not do 
ali, must yet do all it could, leaving the 
divine person to make up for the defect. And | 
this is exactly what Christ did. His humanity | 
gave all that it had to give — life itself | 
greater than which one has nothing to give 
— and his divinity gave to that offering an 
infinite value. Besides, “ nothing could show 
the love of God so overpoweringly as His | 
willingness to die for us, and nothing could 
show the horror of sin so clearly as that it 4 
needed his death to expiate it. Calvary there- 
fore is a proof both of the awfulness of sin 
and of the love of God.” Thus from the same 
cross against which beats the dread storm of 
divine justice, there also flames up God’s — 
infinitely merciful love. “ We have known thé | 
love of God in this that he has laid down his — 
life for us” (1. Jn. 3. 16). Again as Saints — 
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Jchn and Paul put it, God so loved the 
world that he did not spare his own only 
begotten Son, but delivered him for us all 
that whosoever believes in him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting 
(Jn. 3. 15 and Rom. 8. 32). 


Further, sacrifice which is the natural, 
spontaneous and universal language of 
humanity’s adoration of God also acquired, 
after the fall, the additional meaning of 
symbolising its detestation of sin in the 
ritual of blood-letting. Since moreover to 
the Jews, among whom Jesus was born, the 
life of the flesh was in the blood, it seemed 
natural to them that their expiatory sacri- 
fice should entail the shedding of blood. Life 
is the most precious of God’s gifts, and the 
symbolism of the shedding of blood, crude as 
it may seem to a modern mind, fitted in per- 
fectly with the Jewish religion. But the pas- 
chal lamb, the scape goat or any other victim 
which was (is) sacrificed was (is) only a 
symbol and nothing more. Its life symbolised 
(symbolises) that of the people sacrificing 
it. It showed (shows) their readiness to die 
and atone for their sin, if they could. As 
such it is only a manifestation of man’s 
repentance, and certainly not adequate either 
to make satisfaction or to win effective par- 
don. They were and are, mere symbols and 
shadows of which Christ is the reality and 
fulfilment. ‘Sacrifice and oblation thou 
weuldst not, but a body thou hast fitted to 
me. Holocausts for sin did not please thee 
... Then said I: behold I come to do thy 
will, O God.” (Ps. 39. 7-8) 


There is yet another reason, and one more 
intrinsic to the nature of sin, why our 
redemption by Christ took the form of suffer- 
ing For, if we examine it closely, we shall 
find that every sin, like that of Adam, is a 
turning away from God and His command 
ang an enjoyment of a forbidden pleasure. 
All expiation for sin, therefore, will neces- 
sarily mean the very opposite and the rever- 
sal of the process, namely a return to God 
and the way of His commandments and an 
element of pain. Hence it is that “ Christ 
became obedient unto death, even to the 
desth on the cross.” (Phil. 11, 8) 
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So through his cross and passion, we are 
redeemed. The sin of our race is taken 
away. He has washed us from our individual 
sins also in his blood (Apoc: 1.5). “He is 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for our 
sins only, but also for those of the whole 
world” (1 Jn. 2.2) so that as death had 
entered through a man, resurrection also 
came through a man; and that as all had 
died with Adam, so all may be brought to 
life (1 Cor. 15.21). In and through the 
humanity of Christ, the Divinity reaches out 
to include all humanity in the one redemp- 
tive act, grants us the power of becoming 
the sons of God (Jn. 1.52), enables us to 
walk in the newness of life and lays open 
the gates of heaven to welcome us to our 
eternal supernatural life. 


But it does not mean that everyone 
pecomes the son of God and gets to heaven. 
For the bonds that bind us to Adam and to 
Christ are not the same. The former is 
physical and inevitable, the latter is moral 
and one addressed to our freedom. “ We are 
incorporated in Adam by the mere fact of 
being born; but to be incorporated with 
Christ, we must be reborn!” ‘Therefore it 
follows that as Christ, on his part, freely 
summed us up in himself and achieved our 
objective redemption so if we are sub- 
jectively to realize this redemption in us, we 
too must, on our part, freely graft ourselves 
on to Christ through faith and baptism. And 
this is precisely what we do at baptism 
when we accept Jesus as our Saviour and 
when transcending all barriers of time and 
space, his death and resurrection are mysti- 
cally reenacted in and for us. We are put in 
vital contact with Christ and the Christ-life 
begins to flow in us. “I live; no, it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ lives in me” 
(Gal. 2.20). That is the meaning of our 
being baptized into the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ (Rom. 6.4). The Father 
bestows.on us the sonship to which the Son 
alone has the right, and the Son confers on 
us the Spirit which is properly the gift he 


returns to the Father, and whereby we are- 


enabled to call God, Abba, Father. 


Christ’s life and work therefore are not 
over with the achievement of our objective 
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redemption and his ascension into heaven. 
Though as events in the life of an individual 
man they are accomplished facts, yet as 
events in the life of the Redeemer and the 
representative man, they will remain incom- 
plete as long as there still breathes on earth 
a man who is yet to be subjectively redeem- 
ed. Till then, he goes on working towards it 
in and through his Mystical Body which is 
the Church. 


Looking back at the way we fell and were 
redeemed, we notice a certain paral- 
lelism between the two. If we fell not just 
as individuals, but as a totality, we are also 
redeemed not just as individuals, but as a 
totality. It is part of the revealed truth that 
in his free and mysterious decree God willed 
to redeem our fallen race in a way similar 
to its fall. It was part of the logic of the 
original idea of creation that the old Adam 
shculd have his counterpart in the new 
Adam, who should be ‘man absolute’ ‘ him- 
self man, Christ Jesus’ (1. Tim. 2.5), the 
first born among many brethren 
(Rom. 8.29), opening the way to a wholly 
new line of supernatural development, and 
in whom humanity should be firmly planted. 
For in God’s plan, we are not mere isolated 
individuals or just a mass of homogeneous 
beings born and passing away one after 
another, nor just a chain and sum total of 
men bound together solely by the unity of 
generation, but one single unity, one whole 
man including all who lived thousands of 
years ago and who are to live thousands of 
yeers hence. In this essential unity of the 
race, the sin and destiny of every single man 
are not merely his own; instead, they touch 
and concern the whole race in proportion to 
the place and importance which Providence 
has assigned to him in humanity. Thus 
Adam, called to share by grace in the divine 
life, represented the whole humanity in 
God’s eyes. Similarly Christ, as Godman, is 
the new humanity, the new beginning and 
the whole man including all who went 
before him and all who were to come after 
him. “As by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation, even 
so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men to justification of 
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life . . . And where sin abounded, grace dig. 
superabound ” (Rom. 5. 18-20). | 


In other words, we fell and were elevated. 
as a body or corporate unity — a body gt 
which Adam is the head in the natural order 
because we derive our natural being from 
him; and Christ in the supernatural order 
of grace because, being made in his image 
and restored to it by him, we derive from 
him our supernatural being. It is then as 
solidarity with that body, that Christ, though 
absolutely sinless, is able to take our sins 
upon himself and expiate for them. It js 
also in virtue of this essential  soli-| 
darity of the body, that we are able to 
benefit by his vicarious redemption. Apart | 
from this solidarity as St. Thomas Aquinas | 
tells us Christ cannot atone for our sins,| 
since it belongs to the offender to make) 
satisfaction. 


This solidarity therefore means much more | 
than mere substitution or even vicarious | 
satisfaction. It implies a vital intimacy | 
between Christ and us, the members of His 
Mystical Body. So intimate and organic is 
this union, that his death and resurrection | 
are our death and resurrection. That is the 
meaning of 2 Cor 5. 14: “If one died for 
the sake of all, then all were dead”, which 
is much more than the dualistic language of | 
Rom. 4.25: “He was delivered up for our | 
sins, and rose up for our justification.” It is | 
as if we ourselves had suffered, satisfied and | 
merited pardon. There is no longer the 
duality of the representative and the repre- 
sented. The two are merged and become one 
in the unity of one Mystical Body and one 
Mystical Person. Hence too the difference 
between Christ’s vicarious suffering and the 
vicerious suffering of common parlance. For 
Christ subsumed and recapitulated all 
humanity in himself particularly at the 
solemn moment of his sacrificial death on the 
altar of the cross. There he saw every one 
of us — you and me — every event of out 
life, every one of our sins and made atone- 
ment for it. There we were one with him. 
“With Christ, I am nailed to the cross” 
(Gal. 2.19). We were as really present in 
Christ as sharers in his redemptive action, 
as we were in Adam as sharers in his sin. 
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St. Paul is forced to coin new words to 
express this our solidarity with 
Christ : suffering-together-with-Christ, cru- 
cified-together-with-Christ, buried-together- 
with-Christ, rising-together-with-Christ. 


We have seen how Christ’s life and work 
are not over with his death, resurrection 
and ascension, but continue in and through 
his Body, the Church. This is the very pur- 
pose of our incorporation in Christ and of 
our adoption as sons of God. We have been 
identified with Christ. We have become 
other Christs. And we must live and grow 
in the Christ-life and identity, and do the 
Christ-work. Our incorporation in Christ 
does not do away with our individual 
identity. Hence we must grow in the Christ- 
image. The Christ-mystery and the Christ- 
work of our redemption continued in the 
Church must also be lived and re-enacted 
in the life of every individual Christian. 
That means a participation in Christ’s 
redemptive love and suffering. This 
is what St. Paul did, experienced and con- 
veyed to us for an example to us when he 
said, “I fill up in my own flesh the things 
that are wanting in the sufferings of Christ 
for the sake of his body which is the 
Church” (Col. 1. 24). The wise, sweet and 
marvellous disposition of Divine Providence 
wills it of us. We are not to be just passive 
recipients and, as it were, mere spectators of 
our redemption. God wills that human love 
should have a place in the expiation of 
human sin, that redeemed humanity should 
suffer with Christ, and that in that union, 
our sufferings should be co-redemptive. Our 
communion and solidarity with Christ imply 
it. Love and justiee alike demand it: love, 
because Christ has suffered for us; and 
justice, because it is we who sinned. We 
cannot therefore wash our hands of all res- 
ponsibility and say that since Christ has 
made the most perfect and infinite satisfac- 
tion for sin, we are on that score exempt 
from atoning and suffering for one another’s 
sins. 


However one does not necessarily have to 
go searching for suffering. For one thing it 
comes our way. For another, it is not the 
number and duration of our sufferings which 
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matter, but the spirit and the love with which 
they are borne. Nor does suffering keenly 
fell alone have this salvific effect. Every 
action done in the state of the supernatural 
life of grace has a penal and expiatory value. 
As Christ rendered supreme honour and 
worship to God in every one of his deeds and 
sufferings and death and through them 
achieved the redemption of the world, so we 
by uniting our actions and sufferings with 
Christ’s, can render a similar honour and 
glory to God; and be fellow-saviours with 
Christ. Since Christ took upon himself the 
burden of sin and its consequences, the pain 
and misery of life have acquired a new 
meaning. Who can complain of pain when 
he looks at a God hanging on the cross ? 
Suffering then is no longer a problem, hut a 
boon and a blessing. Suffering cleanses the 
soul by detaching it from sin and uniting it 
through Christ to the Triune God. But there 
is this difference between the satisfaction for 
one’s own and for others’ sins: that while, 
in satisfying for one’s own sin, this detach- 
ment takes place in a painful process, in 
vicarious satisfaction, those who are purified 
by it do not pass through the painful pro- 
cess, but profit by the suffering of those with 
whom they are linked by Christ’s love and 
grace as members of the Mystical Body. All 
that they themselves do is to accept and not 
to refuse the grace offered to them at the 
behest of their brethern. Vicarious suffering ` 
and reparation for the sinner therefore have 
only a conditional effectiveness. They cannot 
act directly on soul which has lost the life 
of grace ; they only act as a prayer for the 
grace of conversion, to which grace the 
sinner may or may not respond. If he res- 
ponds to it, he obtains forgiveness ; if not, 
the grace remains ready at hand for others 
who are willing to draw upon it. 


Solidarity, which is endemic in God’s plan 
for our redemption, expresses and continues 
itself after Christ’s earthly life, in terms of 
his Mystical Body, the Church. It is not a 
dead body, but a living organism. As such, 
it has a structural and a dynamic aspect. The 
structure is called the Mystical Body. Its 
dynamism is known as the Communion of 
Saints. It is the dynamism of that Body and 
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includes all the vital exchanges which take 
place within that Body organism. It is a 
lived experience ‘of a vicarious life. Hence 
we must touch upon it for the sake of com- 
pleteness. j 


The communion of saints is that vital 
fellowship in struggle, joy and sorrow 
which exists between all baptized in Christ, 
whether as pilgrims on earth they are fight- 
ing life’s battle or, as blessed in heaven, they 
enjoy the vision of God, or whether as souls 
in a state of purgation, they wait that beati- 
fic vision. The hidden treasure and the secret 
joy of the Christian, it takes him out of the 
solitude of the here and now, makes him a 
kinsman of the saints and puts him in the 
company of Christ. A community of life and 
sentiment, it comprises three great vital 
movements :— 

1. The Church Triumphant in heaven add- 
ing their intercession to our petition and 
making it one solidary prayer and, through 
the disbursing power of the Church, sharing 
with all and especially with the sick, feeble 
and struggling members of the Mystical Body 
the abundance of their love and sacrifice 
made precious by the blood of Christ, which 
forms the rich treasury of the Church and its 
sacred family inheritance. 

2. The prayer and sacrifice which the 
Church Militant on earth is, in the mercy of 

.God, able to offer in expiation for the 


IN BRIEF 
By G. N. 


You are body, mind and consciousness — 
nothing more and nothing less. 

Body + mind = space and time = ego 
(illusion). 

Consciousness 
(God). 

How to realizé the Self ? 

Don’t try, you can’t. It is already realized. 

How to get rid of ego? 

Don’t try, you can’t. It isn’t here. 

What then to do? 

Just BE. : 


no space and Now = Self 
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Church Suffering in purgatory, as illustra 
ted in practically every liturgical prayer an. 
most luminously in the Memento: of the dex 
in the sacrifice of the Mass where heave, 
and earth greet each other, and the whol. 
Church in heaven, on earth, and in purga 
tory meets in a holy kiss. 


3. The solidarity and partnership of th. 
faith, the reciprocal influence in and res! 
ponsibility for one another’s vice and virtue. 
strength and weakness, joy and sorrow, pro. 
ducing a warm sympathy, a magnanimoy) 
generosity and an unswerving loyalty withi,) 
the Church Militant on earth. | 

To sum up and conclude, we see that in 
Christian theology one idea runs throug! 
creation and our redemption through Christ’ 
vicarious suffering — that of oneness, soli- 
darity or communion — communion of guili! 
and communion of redemption. Since in 
achieving this redemption our Saviour—Man} 
Goč has chosen the path of suffering, our | 
love, communion and solidarity require of | 
us that we too should bear one another’s| 
burden and suffer for one another’s sins. tf 
then sociality in this highest sense of love | 
(charity), communion and solidarity is the| 
will of God and the test of genuine religion, | 
then in spite of all appearances to the con- | 
trary, sociality in this sense is the very 
essence of Christianity, and Christianity is 
the most social of religions. f 


| 
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DALEY 


How ? 


Enquire ‘Who am I?’ If necessary use the 
words mentally at first. KEEP AT IT 
CONSTANTLY. 

Next, DESIRE to know ‘Who am 1?’ KEEP 
THIS UP CONTINUALLY. 

HOLD AWARENESS. BE. AND DON'T 
LET GO. That’s all. 


How beautifully Mr. Daley has grasped the 
great paradox that although there is nothing t° 
be done one has to be unremittingly doing it! 

— EDITOR, 
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ASPECTS OF ISLAM — XII 


“WHICH, THEN OF YOUR LORD’S BOUNTIES 
WILL YOU REJECT? ” 


By ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN 


Again I refer to the distinction between a 
world-renouncing and a world-sanctifying 
religion.! A religion is far more than a 
creed, it is also a whole way of life. This is 
why any syncretism between the religions 
is futile. Even though they are paths to the 
same goal, they are very different paths 
with different vehicles of travel. To try to 
apply the provisions of one to another would 
be like trying to put a canal barge on tram 
lines. Islam, for instance, has never been a 
religion of renunciation, celibacy, asceti- 
cism, like Christianity and Buddhism. If 
some faqirs have become ascetics and mendi- 
cants it has been largely under Hindu or 
Christian influence; in general even the 
Sufi is expected to be married and to earn 
his living. The Muslim says ‘yes’ to life ; 
he opens his arms to embrace both worlds. 


“ And the earth He hath set out for His 
creatures, with fruit in it and palm-clusters 
and grain in its husk and fragrant herbs. 
Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will you reject ? ”2 


“Do you not see that Allah has subjected 
to you what is in the heavens and what is on 
earth and completed His favours upon you 
both outwardly and inwardly ? ”3 . 


“You who believe, do not deny yourselves 
the good things that Allah has made lawful 
to you, but do not exceed the limits.’’4 


There is always that postulate, not to 
exceed the limits. Acceptance of life does 
not mean self-indulgence ; it means a sober, 
dignified lordship over life — sober too in a 
literal sense, for alcohol is one of the things 
that are forbidden. 


A Christian takes it for granted that his 
enemies are ‘the world, the flesh and the 
devil’, but for the Muslim the first two of 
these are not enemies. They are the creations 
of Allah, given to him to utilise and enjoy 


within measure and to give thanks for. True, 
there are dangers in them, in exceeding the 
limits and becoming their slave instead of 
their master; but to the Muslim it seems 
ignoble to reject God’s bounties out of fear 
of misusing them. It seems nobler and 
stronger to control oneself while accepting 
them, so as not to exceed the limits. Thus a 
very different attitude towards life prevails. 


This also results, when rightly held, in a 
different organization of life. A man is not 
exhorted to renounce his property and 
become a mendicant. That would be saying 
‘no’ to life. He is told to use his property 
wisely, support his family, adopt orphans, 
give relief to the destitute, free slaves and 
pay the poor rate. One result of this is that 
social snobbery is foreign to Islam. For 
instance, there has never been any contempt 
for the merchant class, as there was in the 
feudal societies of Christendom. In the time 
of the Prophet many of the leading Muslims 
were merchants who became soldiers in 
time of war and were priests for their own 
families. In later ages the spread of Islam 
through large parts of Asia and Africa was 
the achievement mainly of merchant settlers. 
Professional missionaries were not employed. 


Indeed, there are no professional priests. 
Each Muslim stands before God, a priest in 
his own right and for his own family. Later 
a class of ulema or doctors of the law and 
of maulvis or religious teachers grew up and 
acquired great prestige, but they never had 
the functions or the privileges of a priest- 
hood. Even in our own time, I have attended 





1See Buddhism and Christianity in the Light 
of Hinduism, Ch. 1, by Arthur Osborne, also my 
reference to this in my article A World-Sanctify- 
ing Religion in The Mountain Path of Jan, 1965. 

2 Quran, LV, 10-13. 

3 Quran, XXXI, 20. 

4Quran, V, 87. 
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a crowded Muslim concourse where, for one 
of the daily prayers of one of the groups, 
the imam whose duty it was to lead the 
prayers did not come on time, so an ordi- 
nary Muslim from the crowd stepped for- 
ward and took his place. S 


Had the injunctions of Islam been rightly 
observed, another result of this organization 
of life might have been that there would 
have been no poverty in Islamic communi- 
ties — and heaven knows there has been 
plenty. For the prescribed poor-rate should 
have been enough to relieve poverty. Being 
an annual payment of 24 percent not on 
income but on unutilised capital, it is the 
most economically sound ofall taxes, since it 
does not withdraw wealth from circulation, 
like an income tax, but puts it back into 
circulation. Its great weakness is the diffi- 
culty of assessment. It became necessarily 
largely dependent on the conscience of the 
individual — and the conscience of the 
individual failed. It fails eventually in all 
religions, because a religion necessarily 
maintains the fiction that the entire popula- 
tion of a country follow it. I say ‘ necessari- 
ly’, and in a world-sanctifying religion it is 
indeed necessary to organize the whole com- 
munity; in a world-renouncing religion it 
might in theory seem possible to exclude the 
mass of the community, all except the 
genuine aspirants who are willing to 
renounce the world for Christ’s sake, but it 
does not work out that way. The hypocrites 
cannot be abandoned to their suicidal folly, 
even though they desire it and even though, 
by being drawn in, they befoul the purity of 
the religion that embraces them. 


A world-renouncing religion lays down 
tules only for the individual. We know, for 
instance, that in Christianity the meek, the 
pure-hearted, the mournful, the presecuted 
are considered blessed, but about the pres- 
cribed pattern of society practically nothing. 
Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, so 
he laid down no rules for the organization 
of this world. He gave injunctions for the 
life of Christians but not of a Christendom. 
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That grew up later, piecemeal, out of vario 
disparate elements. But at the fountain-he, 
of the religion, when slaves ask for advig. 
they are simply told to obey their maste 
— nothing about setting them free. Whe | 
people ask about obeying an alien, irreligioy, 
government they are simply told to pal] 
their taxes, to “render unto Caesar the 
which is Caesar’s ”. l 


The Islamic ideal is very different. jy, 
honour attaches to celibacy or poverty, il 
weeping or being persecuted. The ideal i 
the householder who stands foursquar 
supporting himself and his family and up) 
holding his religion. Therefore the scriptun 
necessarily regulates social as well as pri 
vate life, enjoins trading honestly, givin) 
good measure, not taking interest on loans. 
freeing slaves, endowing a wife, restrictin,, 
divorce, defending the community whe, 
attacked. For a Muslim does resist evil, whe) 
ther directed against himself or others. Islan 
is not a quietist religion. The Muslim, bein 
God’s khalifa on earth, has the duty o 
upholding righteousness and taking actiot 
against malefactors ; which implies inciden- 
tally, defending churches and synagogues al 
well as mosques, in case of attack. 


| 

i 

Even the regulation of individual conduci 
is more detailed, so as to have a social effec 
also. For instance, the twofold ban on alcoho! 
and gambling is enough in itself to give 4 
different face to Islamic society. And agaiil 
and again it is declared in the Qur’an thal 
Allah loves not merely ‘those who believe’ 
but ‘those who believe and do good’. EN | 
the practical outer manifestation of faith # 
demanded. And the word used for ‘good’ # 
a plural ; it does not mean a vague abstradl 
goodness but actual good deeds. ] 








ence in the attitude to life no less important 
than any difference in doctrine. 
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ARROWS FROM A CHRISTIAN BOW — XIII 


THE CULT OF SUFFERING 


By SAGITTARIUS 


“ Suffering is the badge of all our tribe,” 
Shylock said. . Strangely enough, it is 
of Christianity too. Indeed it is even more 
essential to Christianity than to Judaeism, 
since the suffering of the Jews was forced on 
them’ by a tragic destiny, whereas that of 
Christianity lies at the very root of the reli- 
gion. 


The Deutero-Isaiah’s description of the 
‘Suffering Servant’ is taken by Jews as a 
symbol of their race, by Christians as a 
prefiguration of Christ : 


He is despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief; and we hid, as it were, our faces 
from him ; he was despised and we esteem- 
ed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem 
him not, stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. 


But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him; and with his stripes we are healed. 


All we like sheep have gone astray ; and 
we have turned every one to his own 
way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
he openeth not his mouth.1 


The essence of Christianity is the doctrine 
of Redemption. St. Paul put it in the fore- 
front and it has remained so ever since. “I 
delivered to you among the fundamentals 
what I also received, that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures.”? And 
this means a far more personal bond than 
with any other founder of a religion. Christ 
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is not merely some one who came to 
announce the way ; he is the Way. “I am 
the way, the truth and the life.” He did not 
merely teach us, he ransomed us. And the 
doctrine of ransom or redemption implies 
emphasis on the price paid in pain and 
suffering by the Redeemer. 


Out of this also springs the craving of 
those consumed by love of Christ to share 
in the suffering he took on himself for our 
sake. And did he not tell his disciples that 
the time would come when they also would 
drink of the cup from which he drank ? Did 
he not warn them that in following him they 
would be imprisoned, tortured, even killed ? 
From this root grew the craving for martyr- 
dom that has possessed so many ardent 
Christians, the passionate acceptance of 
suffering, whether from persecutors or God- 
bestowed or even self-inflicted like the 
many forms of asceticism that have been 
practised. Typically Christian is the prayer 
of St. Bernadette: “O my God! I promised 
by the help of Thy Grace to prove my love 
for Thee by receiving the sufferings it may 
please Thee to send me, whether from my 
superiors or my companions or even the 
devil himself, as well as I can. O Jesus! 
Make me love Thee and then crucify me as 
much as Thou wilt! ... O God! If I stop - 
to consider my many faults and Your jus- 
tice, I am terrified and bewildered. O God! 
Pity my misery and my great weakness ! Let 
me suffer! Give me pain and difficulty! 
They are the only ways of getting rid of 
myself.’’4 


It would be superficial to see this cult of 
suffering as pathological or masochistic. It 
can have been so only in superficial people, 
in those who did not understand its motiva- 
tion. Bernadette did. That is obvious from 


lIsaiah, LIII, 3-7, 
21Cor., XV. 3. 
3St. John, XIV, 6. 
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her last sentence: “ They are the only ways 
of getting rid of myself.” So she was quite 
conscious of what she was trying to do: to 
get rid of herself, to extinguish the ego, to 
give up her life for Christ’s sake. Having 
even a tooth pulled out is painful, and the 
ego is far more than a tooth. What prevents 
a man transcending this world is attach- 
ment to the ego and as long as both attach- 
ment to it and the aspiration to transcend it 
continue there must be suffering. It is caused 
by the wild horses in a man pulling opposite 
ways. That does not mean that there is only 
suffering on the quest; there is much joy 
also: the joy of divine Love, the joy of 
ecstasy surpassing all- worldly joys. Nor 
does it mean: that there is no suffering for 
those who do not undertake the quest. The 
ego is insatiable and therefore if it is not 
deliberately uprooted, life itself will bruise 
it and cause it suffering. But the quest makes 
suffering a deliberate and intelligent choice. 


Being a natural result of the effort to drag 
oneself out of the world to which one is 
attracted, suffering Obviously cannot be the 
badge of any. one religion. Nor can the wel- 
come extended to it. For instance, Kunti, the 
mother of the Pandava brothers who are the 
heroes of the Mahabharata, prayed, much 
like, Bernadette : “O Guide of the universe, 
may calamities befall us at every step, for 
in distress we are blessed with a vision of 
Thee to put an end to our rebirth.” 
(Bhagavata, 1, VIII, 25.)4 


Nevertheless, neither Moses nor Moham- 
med, neither Krishna nor Buddha, so warn- 
ed his followers of the sufferings they would 
have to undergo as did Christ ; and in fact 
none of their followers did encounter any- 
thing like the persecution that befell the 
early Christians. So also, in none of their 
religions is austerity so much in the fore- 
front as it has been in traditional Christia- 
nity. The fully dedicated Christian aspirant 
is expected to be a celibate, as Christ and 
his immediate followers were. The saint is 


| 
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thought of as a gaunt, austere man wł 
known much suffering in his battlin 
“the world, the flesh and the devil 7 though 
ecstatic joy also in vanquishing them | 
Christ is the ‘Man of Sorrows’. The favourite, 
theme for artists in depicting him is torture 
upon the cross. Naturally, because it is the 
theme which illustrates in its pathos the’ 
whole doctrine of Redemption. His Mothe 
is Mater Dolorosa, the Sorrowful Mother. 


10 ha. 
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Other religions have a different emphasis 
Buddha, for instance, is represented in ar 
with a serene smile; Taoist Sages very) 
often with a broad grin. The Muslim saint ip) 
rather a type of benign dignity and bene: | 
volence. In India there are gaunt ascetics, 
but in general the saint or Sage is expected 
to be cheerful, to have overcome the very, 
possibility of grief by uprooting the ego that) 
grieves. He is likely to expound his teaching 
with laughter and humour, as his followers | 
report of Ramana Maharshi. | 


Escape from suffering is the very essere 
of Buddhism. “ There is suffering ; there is a) 
cause for suffering ; there is a cure for suf- | 
fering ; and there is a path to this cure.” | 
These are its four basic truths. And for one| 
who pins his faith to them the thing to do) 
is to take this path, that is the Noble Eight- | 
fold Way from suffering to serenity. For the) 
Buddhist, therefore, to be immersed in suf- 
fering would be a sign not of progress but) 
retardation. i 

Although the ultimate state of Realization | 
must be the same however or through what- | 
ever religion attained, the ways of approach-) 
ing it vary. The characteristically Christa 
way is to take the Kingdom of Heaven bY 
storm, to hurl oneself against it regardless. 
of pain and. suffering, armed only with fierce 
determination and the love of God. 


Is that the way of the modern Christian 
also ? i i 


ete ee itai 
4 Quoted in the editorial of Prabuddha Bharath 
May, 1965. ye = 





What is Sufism? To feel joy in the heart at t 


he coming of grief. 
— JALALU’DDIN RUMI. - 


MINNOWS IN THE SEVEN SEAS 


By AN ANONYMOUS SEEKER 


In 1955 I had been meditating enthu- 
siastically for some months after reading 
‘Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self- 
Knowledge’ by Arthur Osborne, when I had 
a very striking experience. Sitting at my 
desk in the office one day, I turned my gaze 
inwards to the Atman. The peace and joy I 
customarily felt in meditation began to rise 
up, but much more than usual. When it 
attained a certain level I suddenly felt a 
sensation of objectivity as real on its own 
plane as that of physical objects on the 
material plane. I felt the upper part of my 
body enclosed in a sort of sphere extending 
several feet on either side and above my 
head. 

I. did not lose consciousness of my physi- 
cal surroundings, and yet at the same time 
I was aware of a scene taking place on the 
inner firmament behind my head which 
could only be described as “The Son of Man 
coming on a cloud with power and glory.” 

I don’t remember this part of the vision 
very well, but His face was like the sun, and 
rays of light streamed forth from it. In His 
right hand He held a shepherd’s crook. The 
impression he gave was one of overwhelm- 
ing goodness. His love was tremendous but 
at the same time severe. It seemed to say : 
“Tf you walk in My way and follow My 
commandments you will be all right, but if 
you don’t you must. take the consequences.” 
It also. seemed capable of relentless cruelty, 
of watching the most terrible suffering 
without a trace of sympathy. In spite of this 
severity, however, the Love was so vast that 
it seemed it would wait a million years for 
me alone, that it would go through fire for 
me. It was tremendously humble, seeming 
to.say : “ Almost anything I will do for you, 
my beloved.” In spite of this humility, how- 
ever, it-was endued (and I must emphasise 
this) with incredible majesty, power and 
authority. 

With the approach of the Vision the joy 
increased. I felt that I could ask questions 
and be answered. If I began to ask some- 


thing the thought would be taken up and we 
would end by asking it together. Then He 
would answer. 

I asked: “Should I be doing this instead 
of working at my job?” 

“ All time is Mine.” 

As He drew nearer and this incredibly 
holy peace and joy increased, the realiza- 
tion suddenly burst upon me from all sides 
of the inner scene: “Why, this is Me!” 
That did not only apply to the Symbol in the 
inner firmament but to the firmament itself. 
And God said: “ Yes!” and encouraged me 
to look at Him and to absorb the realization 
that I who am sitting here writing this am 
also He, and that He is no farther away from 
me than my very life, and never has been, 
and that He sees out of my eyes, for I am 
He. 


He said: 


As he came closer I realized that I had 
been looking for this all my life, but in the 
wrong direction, that I couldn’t move a 
finger without looking for God in the wrong 
direction. 


With the increase of the inner joy my 
consciousness was withdrawing from the 
outer world. The joy was so great, it seemed 
to me that even millions of years of the 
most terrible suffering would be worth 
enduring to attain it. In saying “ millions of 
years” I want to convey the idealof immea- 
surably vast periods, even longer than that. 
In fact, as I then said, “ Anything is worth 
this!” And He said, “Yes”. This means 
that any price at all, no matter how great, 
no matter if it be millions of years or 
millions of millions of kalpas of the most 
frightful suffering is worth paying for the 
attainment of so great a joy. It may not be 
possible to imagine so great a joy, but 
remember that this is far above the petty 
personalized emotions of life. This joy was 
so splendid, so noble and regal, that it 
reminded me of a king walking along in a 
hall of his great - palace, the Lord of the 
Universe. as a ae 
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As the Vision came nearer the Peace and 
Joy and Bliss increased so much that it 
seemed that sin, sorrow, death and suffering 
were but words without meaning, swallow- 
ed up by joy, like minnows in the seven 
seas. All the suffering that has ever þeen in 
the universe is swallowed up like minnows 
in the seven seas when compared to so 
great a joy. It must on no account be sup- 
posed that this is an exaggeration. The 
exact analogy that occurred to me at that 
time was of an ordinary household bucket a 
third full of water with a few minnows 
swimming around it being poured out into 
the Seven Seas. There was nothing dreamy 
or hazy about this. Quite the contrary ; it 
was so vividly conscious that in comparison 
with it ordinary everyday consciousness 
seemed that of a dream. 


Still this great joy rolled down on me. I 
began to feel that I contained all knowledge 
within myself. I knew why things were as 
they were, why this was so, and this, and 
this, why every single atom in the universe 
is just what it is. It seemed to me that there 
were things which I could not bring down 
from the higher Self to the lower for rea- 
sons of karma, but that the lower self was 
dissolving into the Infinite Ocean of Bliss 
and Knowledge. Consciousness of the outer 
world was now very dim and I was no longer 
thinking, but the inner consciousness was 
crystal clear, vivid, spotless, like the infinite 
clear blue sky. 

As I poised on the very brink before 
losing the last vestige of outer consciousness 
there came to me the feeling of returning 
home. Then I was completely absorbed into 
the eternal Void. 


After that my. consciousness seemed to 
split in two again and I had to come back 
to earth. As the higher Self was withdrawing 
it had the attitude of being very pleased 
that It had been able to serve me like that. 
I had been absorbed in the Absolute; my 
ego, the thing experienced and the experi- 
ence had all merged in one. How can the 
mind conceive of it? What the experience 
reminded me of most strongly was a man 
who for millions of years had been living 
completely pure and upright amid unspeak- 
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able degradation suddenly being released and. 
rushing around in a frenzy of joy to find | 
that in the end everything had, after all. 
been worth while. It seemed as if the entin 
universe was for him alone, even the very 
stars were shining for him. 

However, there is no time or space in that 
state, so this is only an analogy. In this State 
time is the continuation of one second. Thus 
time moves vertically, not horizontally. It is” 
a different quality of experience from any- 
thing in time and space. l 

While I could still ask questions and be 
answered I asked whether I would become a| 
Jivanmukta, Realized while living, in thi) 
lifetime. Then He showed me the future of 
this life and the answer was “No” (that 
is to say in the normal course of events, 
although I could, He said.) He showed mel 
my future in the form of a line drawn to 
represent my spiritual progress, with many | 
intricate risings and fallings to varying | 
heights and depths, with various achieve- 
ments at different rates. Altogether he, 
showed me a total of four incarnations into) 
the future, the purpose being to show me a 
test I shall have to face in my next life, in| 
India, and that I must prepare for if I am to) 
pass it. The results of passing or failing this) 
test were shown to me in the next two lives. | 

There are many degrees of ecstasy. When! 
I began my sadhana I found after a few 
weeks that I was daily experiencing ecstasy) 
Then I experimented with rhythmic breath=)| 
ing for a few weeks and this type of ecstasy) 
vanished and was replaced by a more peace- 
ful sensation in meditation. Subsequently 1 
found that these ecstasies were used by thêl 
ego as a last refuge to prevent its annihila- 
tion. I had been blinded by them and had 
lost sight of the goal through concentra A 
on them instead of on the Atman. This is a 







Maharshi. He went direct to the very Self 
and did not stop for anything on the way 
Truly such advanced souls are far above US 
They wear human bodies but are not human 
They have transcended their karma and 2°@ 
a law unto themselves. How can one ever 
understand the glory of a Jivanmukta ? | 


PAIN AND 


PLEASURE 


By PROF. EKNATH EASWARAN 


Prof, Eknath Easwaran, now retired and resident permanently in the U.S.A., is 
head of the ‘Blue Mountain Centre of Meditation’, having its main branches in 
Berkeley and Oakland, California, and in Vancouver, Canada. 


During my stay in California I was taken 
by a friend to an introductory talk on “ How 
to Achieve Success in Life” by the organizer 
of a correspondence course on the subject. 
He was an enthusiastic speaker, and the 
audience listened with keen attention, 
punctuated by loud bursts of laughter at his 
humorous sallies. At the end of the talk the 
speaker told the audience that he would 
appreciate our answering the very personal 


question he was going to ask each one 
present: “What is your burning desire?” 
“To become a millionnaire,’ answered 


one young man promptly. 

“To win the Nobel Prize for Literature,” 
replied a lady. 

“Let us hear what our Indian friend has 
to say,” smiled the speaker as he put the 
question to me at last. 

“My burning desire is to have no burning 
desire at all.” I heard these words coming 
from my heart filled with the Bhagavad 
Gita’s message of detachment. 


By detachment is meant the freedom that 
is ours when we are no longer under the 
tyranny of the ego, when we are no longer 
desirous of achieving personal pleasure, 
profit, prestige and power at the expense of 
others if necessary. There is hardly any 
relationship or situation, however idealistic 
or intimate, which is entirely freefrom these 
cravings for self-aggrandizement. Detach- 
ment may be described as a withdrawal of 
attention from selfish interests and its 
redirection towards the welfare of the 
family, the community, the nation and the 
world at large as our consciousness expands 
with the diminution of self-will. 

The term detachment is often misunder- 
stood as callous indifference or lack of love. 


On the contrary, detachment is the highest 
level of sensitiveness, and without some 
measure of it, there can be no element of 
selflessness, which lies at the basis of all 
true love. As long as we are selfishly attach- 
ed to a person, we cannot help reacting to 
whatever that person does to us. We are a 
victim of the relationship and not its master. 
On the other hand, when we are selflessly 
detached, we do not react to what that per- 
son does, but are able o act with love towards 
the other, regardless of what he does to us. 
In other words, we have freedom of action 
as a result of our detachment. 


The case is similar in our attitude towards 
material possessions. Mahatma Gandhi has 
told us that there are two ways of being 
rich: one is to have as few needs as possi- 
ble ; the other, to have as many material 
possessions as possible. The material 
possessions of this richest man modern India 
has produced were worth less than two dol- 
lars. This is not to affirm that Gandhiji was 
a lover of poverty. In fact, he was a sworn 
enemy of poverty and fought against it all 
his life on behalf of India’s dumb millions. 
At the same time, he lost no opportunity to 
point out that we are in danger of losing our 
freedom when we become dependent on 
material possessions. In this sense a million- 
naire may be one who is possessed by his 
millions, or he may remain detached in his 
mansion, while a labourer may be selfishly 
attached to his hut. Without some measure 
of detachment from material possessions and 
external environment we cannot make use 
of them creatively. 


How does the body benefit from an atti- 
tude of detachment? There is rapid improve- 
ment in health as we learn to give the body 
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not what the senses clamour for but what we 
know, to the best of our judgment, to be 
good for the body. A common example of 
this is the habit of smoking, which many 
people indulge in for the simple reason that 
they do not have the freedom to say “no” 
to their senses. (I do not smoke because I 
do not like to be ordered about by a little 
morsel of tobacco and paper which tells me 
to pick it up, put it between my lips, light 
it and keep puffing.) The same is true of 
Overeating or overstimulating the body and 
senses in any other way. 


The ancient Hindu sage Patanjali says 
that the ordinary human being is governed 
by two motives: to run towards what is 
pleasant and to run away from what is 
painful. This is all right for a child, he 
might add, but a mature man must be pre- 
pared to face pain or sorrow with equani- 
mity and learn to use it skilfully. Sorrow is 
the best teacher we can have in this life, 
and she becomes our enemy only when we 
do not know how to learn and benefit under 
her tutelage. Without facing sorrow calmly 
and constructively, we cannot reach our full 
stature, Detachment enables us to move 
away from pleasure, if necessary, and move 
toward pain if it is for our benefit. We are 
putting up with pain temporarily so that we 
may get rid of it permanently. Yoga has, 
therefore, been defined in. the Bhagavad 
Gita as the breaking of contact with pain. 


There is ample evidence that a vast num- 
ber of our physical ailments have their 
genesis in the storm and stress in our minds. 
Let us see, for example, what happens on 
the physical level when anger or fear rises 
in the mind. Our-eyes become red, nostrils 
dilate,.throat gets constricted, teeth become 
clenched, breathing becomes rapid, heart 
beats faster. The human being may be said 
to have become a fighting or flighting ani- 
mal at the mercy of whatever provokes him. 
All these physical symptoms subside after 
some time when the mental disturbance 
subsides. But many of us allow ourselves to 
become angry or afraid on the slightest 
provocation whenever our self-will is cross- 
ed, and in such people these: physical and 
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chemical changes may become permane 


leading to hypertension, peptic ulgę 
asthma, migraine headache, etc. In sw 


cases, drugs can only give temporary reli! 
while a permanent cure can be arrived; 
only by the conscious control of the coro. 
ing emotion that gives rise to these psych, 
somatic ailments. In other words, detach 
‘ment leads to peace of mind, which is th 
best insurance against physical, psychos) 
matic and mental ailments. 


As long as we are involved in a situatio 
emotionally, we cannot help seeing i| 
through the miasma of our own hopes, feat | 
and cravings. It is only when we becom) 
detached that we begin to see people as the | 
are, to see things as they are, without th 
distorting medium of the ego or self-will) 
Until we develop some degree of detach) 
ment, we do not even know what our prol 
blem really is. How can we, therefore 
arrive at the correct answer when we do noi 
know how to pose the question correctly 
Wasn’t it William James who remarked tha 
when you and I are talking together thet 
are present, not two but six of us: you a 
I see you, you as,you see yourself, you a 
you really are, and I as you see me, I as J 


see myself, and I as I really am. | 


Very few human beings are born detach 
ed. It has to be learned through the practitt) 
of meditation and from the experiences 0) 
life. In this manner, every one of us maj) 
be said to be in the right context, becaust 
the circumstances through which we pas 
provide the most suitable situation to leat! 
the difficult art of gradually making oul 
selves independent of them. In other words) 
we are practising the art of living when W® 
are developing detachment through trial and) 
error, just-as we learn painting or sculpture, 
music or dancing, “Renounce and enjoy) 
declares the Isha Upanishad, which was ? 
favourite with Mahatma Gandhi who, bi 
practising it, made his life a flawless wor 
of art like the Taj Mahal, 








There is, of course, legitimate scope 1% 
experimentation in life, and we all have ® 
wide margin for making mistakes and lear?” 
ing from them. There is, therefore, "° 
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justification at all for brooding over past 
mistakes because the law of Karma (“As 
ye sow, so shall ye reap.”) while making us 
entirely responsible for our past, also gives 
us freedom to fashion our future as we want. 


Very few of us are aware of the great 
resources of strength and energy we have 
at the deeper levels of consciousness and 
the criminal wastage to which they are sub- 
jected through lust, fear and anger. If we 
can succeed in withdrawing our vital energy 
from escaping through these thousand and 
one wasteful channels and directing it 
towards the Supreme Purpose of Life, we 
may be sure that we are on the road to total 
integration of character. No longer are we 
flotsam and jetsam on the sea of life, driven 
hither and thither by its inevitable storms. 
We stand calm and courageous at the helm 
because we know the harbour for which we 
are bound, We have turned our back upon 
all other ports of call and have thrown 
overboard all the cumbersome luggage we 
had accumulated through the years of selfish 
attachment. We travel light, swift and sure. 


As we become detached, our concentration 
deepens, enabling us to bring all our facul- 
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ties to bear on the present moment. This is 
the key to all successful living. We are ask- 
ed by the sages to renounce, not the world, 
not life, but our selfish attachment to it, for 
selfish attachment leads to slavery which 
brings in its wake frustration and confusion, 
while selfless detachment leads to freedom, 
fulfilment and lasting joy. Thus renuncia- 
tion is not for the sake of renunciation but 
to free us from the shackles that prevent 71s 
from attaining perfection in living. 


As long as we look upon ourselves as the 
body, senses, emotions and intellect, we are 
subject to change, because these are chang- 
ing all the time. We are utterly insecure 
until we identify ourselves with that which 


changes, and completely secure when we 
identify ourselves with “That which 
changes not.” In fact, time exists 


only in a world of change, and illumination 
may be said to deliver us out of time into 
the Eternal Now through a tremendous 
rupture of consciousness. Meditation is the 
gradual process of disidentifying ourselves 
step by step from the body, senses, emotions 
and intellect, leading to the supreme dis- 
covery that we “live, move and have our 
being ” in God. 


THE SUPREME VEHICLE IS. 


By WEI 


The Supreme Vehicle is total negation of 
both elements of all possible contradictories 
(opposites), of all concepts and their 
counterparts. 


It negates both positive and negative: it 
negates negation itself. Resolutely and final- 
ly, in one completed gesture, it turns away 
from all statements and conclusions soever. 
Objectification is seen as object-fiction — 
and is once and for all wiped out. 


This is true-seeing, whole-seeing, and 
liberation from all that constituted bondage, 


WU WEI 


for negation is seen to be the true nature 
of illusory phenomena, which is void, and 
by means of Negation is that seen. 


No elements of binding remain, for all 
binding is conceptual. Nor is there freedom 
— since there is no non-conceptual entity to 
be free, nor anything binding from which to 
be unbound. So that total phenomenal nega- 
tion (absence) is found to be total noumenal 
affirmation (presence). 


Negation is the truth by knowing which 
we can be aware of what-we-are in the act 
of knowing what we-are-not. 


~- 
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MORITA MENTAL THERAPY 


By MARIE B. BYLES 


We are glad to welcome Marie Byles back to our columns, A lawyer practising 
in Australia, she is at the same time, as her books show, a devoted follower of Gandhi 


and a student of Buddhist techniques of meditation, 


Suffering and the relief of suffer- 


ing particularly interest her and we are glad to publish this article on the subject 
here. We have another in pickle for October. 


It is a fair generalization that Eastern 
philosophies tend to regard the spirit as all 
important and ignore the body, while West- 
ern philosophies concentrate on the intellect 
and the body and ignore the spirit. There 
are exceptions to every generalization, and 
one of these exceptions is the Morita mental 
therapy practised in Japan. The doctors 
who practise it are trained in Western medi- 
cine, but they are also trained in the philo- 
sophy of Mahayana Buddhism with its para- 
doxical statements of truth. ‘What is True 
is not True’ in beautiful caligraphy is the 
typical Zen and Mahayana text which greets 
the patient on his entry to the Morita hospi- 
tal I visited in Kyoto. 


What made me become interested in the 
therapy which was developed by Morita from 
1917 onwards was the fact that its treat- 
ment commenced with a week of solitary 
confinement in bed in pleasant surroundings. 
For over 20 years I have tried to make a 
practice of spending a week each year camp- 
ing alone in a cave or tent in the mountains. 
The week has always included a D day of 
depression, and has always ended with 
worries and anxieties brought into proper 
perspective, loving kindness towards all and 
inner peace. If a week alone can be so 
beneficial to a person no more neurotic than 
everyone else, Morita might well say some- 
thing of value for so-called normal people 
like you and me. Accordingly a visit to a 
Morita hospital was foremost on the list of 
what must be investigated in the next visit 
to Japan which was to be made in October 
1965. After some difficulty I got an intro- 
duction to Dr. Kora of Tokyo and through 
him to Dr. Usa of Kyoto. This essay is based 


on Dr. Kora’s treatise, ‘Morita Therapy 
Professor Nomura’s lecture, ‘ Psychotheray 
East and West’ and on what I observed a 
heard on a visit to Dr. Usa’s hospital: 
Kyoto. | 


The Western medical man who wants | 
clothe his practices in scientific jargon n 
comprehensible to the layman may find th 
Morita theory ‘ vulgar and unacademic’, saj 
Dr. Kora (p. 6), but he goes on to point o 
that ‘truth when clarified is not mysteriol 
but a simple plain fact’ and that his pral 
tice has the advantage that it is ‘easy i) 
understand and therefore invites a symp} 
thetic response from the patient.’ ý | 

The neurotic patients who can be success 
fully treated by Morita’s therapy are thos) 
suffering from what is termed Shinkei 
shitsu-cho, a type of hypochondria u 
anxiety neurosis. This type of sufferer H 
no dulling of the intellect or feeling, and), 
well aware of his troubles. He also h?| 
the will to overcome his neurosis and retu“ 
to normal life ; he can reflect upon and eft 
ticize his morbid condition, and is wilit 
and able to respond to the doctor’s guidanti 
The diary he keeps concerning his ment? 
States is basic to receiving this guidant 
The sickness he has contracted can be exi 
plained according to ordinary laws of ps% 
chology observed in so-called normal pe 
ple and can therefore be understood bY 
person of normal understanding. It 
because of this that the so-called normi 
person can apply the principles of vo 
therapy to himself and profit from the 
However, those so neurotic as to need h0% 
pitalization can be cured by the treatme™ 
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even though they cannot understand the 
explanation, thereby showing how little 
intellectual understanding helps or hinders. 
The most it can do is to invite that sympa- 
thetic response in the patient which assists 
the doctor very much. 


Like normal people the sufferers from 
Shinkeishitsu-cho fasten their anxieties on 
to one particular thing and blame that. But 
in fact the anxiety temperament and the con- 
sequent hypochondria have their origin 
hidden in the laws of heredity and karma. 
The origin therefore cannot be known to the 
patient nor unearthed by the doctor. Some 
small happening triggers off the disease 
which has till then lain dormant. And then 
a vicious circle is created. Attention be- 
comes focused on the particular anxiety, 
sensation aggravates it, autosuggestion makes 
it worse. Next there grows up an anta- 
gonistic attitude of mind towards it ending 
in fear and hatred for the object of the 
anxiety. As a result of the interaction of 
these forces the neurosis becomes fixed and 
the outward symptoms such as dizziness, 
writer’s cramp, etc. come into existence, 
fabricated entirely by the patient himself. 
He may also become asocial, but the asocial 
behaviour has not been initiated by him. 


Nearly all people suffer from anxiety. 
Hypochondria arises from the canalizing of 
this nearly universal tendency so that it 
becomes fixed on a particular object and 
grows morbid with distressing symptoms 
which take the sufferer to the psychiatrist. 
The canalized anxiety may take the form of 
such things as fear of meeting people, of 
fainting, of insomnia, of stammering, of con- 
tracting certain diseases, of inability to attain 
perfection. The attention given to the fear 
and the antagonism to it heighten and fix the 
anxiety. The symptoms that follow take 
away the individual’s ability to do his work. 
For example, the sufferer from writer’s 
cramp may not only drop his pen but his 
tea cup. The symptoms include such things 
as inordinate fatigue, gastritis, nausea, head- 
aches, dizziness, sexual troubles. The 
symptoms may turn into paroxysmal seizures, 
and various obsessions and phobias. 
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Whatever the immediate cause which gave 
rise to this chronic neurasthenia, the real 
cause is the patient’s attachment to the con- 
dition of anxiety and the mental discord 
that arises to a greater or lesser extent from 
every form of attachment. If one is prone 
to anxiety any common everyday occurence 
can provide the motive force for developing 
these symptoms. The patient becomes cap- 
tivated by the symptoms and forgets the 
incident which triggered off the disease. 
But even if he remembered the particular 
incident this would not affect the disease 
that has developed. And this is where we 
come to a radical difference between East- 
ern and Western thought and between Morita 
and Freud. - 


Morita is not concerned with the imme- 
diate cause which triggered off the disease, 
whereas Freud goes to much trouble to bring 
to light the big black dog at the end of a 
long dark tunnel, which in boyhood fright- 
ened the patient so much that he repressed 
the incident into the subconscious. Eastern 
thought recognizes the law of causality just 
as much as Western thought, but sees clearly 
that you must go back to the beginning of 
time to trace its operation. The big black 
dog is merely a tiny link in the long chain, 
and enabling the patient to see this link will 
not help him. Only a radical reorientation 
of his attitude to life can do that, a reori- 
entation which enables him to accept anxiety 
as common to the whole human race and 
something he must learn to live with. None 
of the difficult problems of the subconsci- 
ous come into Eastern thought or Morita 
therapy. Morita regards the conscious as 
that on which the attention is fixed and the 
unconscious as that on which it is not fix- 
ed. The two are ceaselessly appearing and 
disappearing and changing, and there are of 
course degrees of attention and inattention, 
but he finds no need to postulate any dark 
immoral animalistic deeps in the human 
mental make-up. He does not postulate a 
theory and then find the cases to fit it. He 
merely collects the reports of the cases and 
then attempts the explanation. 


Dr. Usa told us that all forms of neurosis 
can be treated by the Morita method pro- 
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vided the patient is aware of his illness, 
sincerely desires to be cured, understands 
the subjective nature of it, and is willing to 


co-operate with the doctor in effecting the 
cure, 


To make it easier for the patient to 
appreciate the subjective nature of his 
symptoms he is examined by a specialist if 
necessary before the treatment starts. But, 
if later on he wants further assurance by 
another examination, this is catagorically 
refused. No amount of outer reassurance 
can disperse the complex he has built up 
for himself. He and he alone can disperse 
it and it is the task of the Morita doctor to 
show him how. 


It is interesting to note in passing that 
Morita found that the insomnia of which 
his patients complained was in reality only 
fear of insomnia, and that the sleep curves 
of those suffering from it did not differ 
materially from the sleep curves of ordinary 
people. It is therefore essential that the 
doctor does not succumb to the temptation 
to give sleeping tablets. Another thing he 
found was that the symptoms of his patients 
were not symbolic, as Freud would have us 
believe, but arose merely because of a nar- 
rowing down of a general complex of anxiety 
and fixing it on the object handiest and most 
suited to the patient, 


The method of the cure, or at least the 
first stage of it, is to lead the patient to leave 
the symptoms as they are. This is not the 
same thing as submission to fate. It is the 
recognition that his troubles are common to 
the human race and cannot be avoided as 
long as there is any desire to live. He must 
therefore give up the hope that they will 
ever end as long as he has any desire to 
live. All he can do is to stand aside and 
view his troubles objectively. Arugamama, 
leaving the symptoms as they are, is the 
key to the cure. It is an attitude of non- 
resentment towards the symptom and accep- 
tance of it as part of the patient’s self, not 
something foreign to him to be thrust away 
from him. I am reminded of the admoni- 
tion of my teacher of Vipassana meditation 
in Burma, ‘Never run away from pain ; look 
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Janum 
at it, and bear it.’ I remember sittin 
cally through various pricks and j 
arose of themselves in the body, ang aly 
through the raucous voices of Burme 
ladies outside my meditation hut. Whethe, 
I accepted these things as graciously as th: 
Shinkeishitsu-cho patient is expected ý) 
accept his insomnia, I do not know. 


g heroj 
abs the) 


This need for acceptance is found in aj 
Eastern philosophies. It goes further tha 
submission to the will of God found i) 
Christianity and Islam, though the psyche | 
logical result may be the same. It is des. 
cribed as mindfulness in Theravada Buddh: 
ism and is inculcated as part of the practi 
of Vipassana meditation. It is called non | 


attachment in the Bhagavad Gita ant, 
Vedanta, and emptiness in Mahayan: 
Buddhism. 


But it does not go as far a 
“nothingness of self’, the dying to self it 
which all anxieties are rooted out far more 
radically. 


It is precisely this objectivity that I havi 
observed arises during the week’s campint) 
alone. Therefore during the first period, the) 
Bed Rest period, in Morita therapy, thii! 
objectivity may be expected to arise of itsell’ 
by the working of natural laws. | 


This Bed Rest period of solitary confine- 
ment lasts from five to seven days, Thel 
conditions are comfortable, but the patient 
is not allowed smoking, drinking, books, 
T.V., radio, friends, amusements or talking 
In Dr. Usa’s hospital he is not allowed writ- 
ing materials either, but in the extract from) 
the diary quoted in Dr. Kora’s booklet the) 
patient apparently started to keep a diary 
from the very beginning. I always keep ĉl 
journal on my lonely camps, and I should 
imagine that if the patient is encouraged w 
think what he likes, there would be no harm 
in writing the thoughts down. He is told t0 
think as much as he wants, worry as much 
as he wants, and when his symptoms aris 
to let them remain as long as they want and 
Just put up with them, for they cannot now 
interfere with what he is doing. His onl 
duty is just to stay in bed. His only aise 
tractions are to eat the food that is brought 
to him, to visit the toilet and to have a wash 
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This Bed Rest period gives him the chance 
to drop his antagonistic attitude towards his 
symptoms, for there is now no reason for 
getting rid of them and no alternative to 
putting up with them. 


The patients’ reactions vary. In the begin- 
ning there is usually relief that his illness 
is at last being treated. But later, worry, 
boredom, and doubt arise, and also sleep- 
lessness and craving for activity. Visiting 
the toilet, the only activity permitted, be- 
comes inexpressible joy. How patients take 
this period is a means of weeding out those 
who are not suffering from true Shinkei- 
shitsu-cho. If they cannot put up with the 
Bed Rest for the whole period, or if they 
are too lethargic to care, they will not bene- 
fit from the treatment. 


When the patient is allowed to emerge 
from his pleasant imprisonment his activi- 
ties are still restricted, but from now on the 
diary is all important. In this he records, 
not his symptoms, but what has been pass- 
ing through his mind. The doctor reads 
this and puts comments in red ink, as in a 
student’s exercise book. The comments 
show what has been happening, where he 
has gone wrong and the evidence of the 
improvement that has been taking place. 


During the next period reading is per- 
mitted to a limited extent and a limited type 
of book, but full activity is now compul- 
sory. It is not necessarily an interesting 
form of activity but the patient is overjoy- 
ed to do it. He is not set to making pretty 
baskets that no one wants, but to doing 
work such as sweeping and dusting that the 
hospital needs or a job for an outside factory, 
gardening, feeding hens perhaps. He does 
the work to help others and learns the joy 
of working without payment. He also learns 
the truth of that other large text in Dr. Usa’s 
hospital, ‘Making effort is happiness’. 


In serving others he forgets his own ego- 
centric personality and the symptoms dis- 
appear of their own accord. Of course peo- 
ple would not go to a Morita hospital if they 
did not expect to be cured of their distress- 
ing symptoms. But the cure is effected by 
going in exactly the opposite directions — 
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adaptation to the environment while the 
symptoms still remain. 


The Shinkeishitsu-cho patient is usually a 
perfectionist. He feels he ought to love the 
disagreeable scholar, that he ought to speak 
without stammering, that he ought to sleep 
peacefully for seven hours. The state of 
Arugamama is achieved when he learns to 
take care of the disagreeable scholar and not 
mind if he cannot like him, to talk and not 
to care if he stammers, to lie down and not 
sleep, and presumably the man with writer’s 
cramp learns to drink afternoon tea and not 
mind if he suddenly drops his tea-cup, In 
other words it means doing the task on hand 
without trying to get rid of the symptoms 
which prevent it from being done properly. 


During the last period the patient returns 
to his ordinary activities in the outside 
world while still living in hospital. The 
symptoms have dropped away of their own 
accord. The cure usually takes between 35 
and 45 days. 


And now let us turn to Dr. Usa’s hospital 
in Kyoto. The gate opens on to a pleasant 
garden and a large one-storey house. You 
remove your shoes at the entrance in the 
usual Japanese way and are given slippers 
which the inexperienced foreigner finds tend 
to slip off prematurely. We had made an 
appointment and now presented Dr. Kora’s 
card and were taken into a room, furnished 
with European chairs, and served with Japa- 
nese plain tea (without milk and sugar) 
and the usual small cake. A Japanese 
teacher of English acted as interpreter. The 
doctor had the finely chiselled features of 
the Japanese aristocracy as you see it de- - 
picted in No and Kabuki plays, and hands 
even more delicate than those of the ordi- 
nary Japanese whose hands always seem to 
have been stolen from a very delicate young 
girl; He seemed to me to emanate some- 
thing of what I would call the compassion 
of the Buddha — perfect detachment coupl- 
ed with human understanding and kindness. 
I recalled the diary of a patient quoted in 
Dr. Kora’s booklet and his remark ‘the kind- 
ness and warm guidance’ of the doctor. It 
is one of those Mahayana Buddhist para- 
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doxes, what is kindness is without kindness, 
what is warmth has no human affection. 
The world is made up of these paradoxes, 
but one has to experience them to under- 
Stand, and no university degrees, psycho- 
logical research or Mahayana study could 
give the qualification to be a successful 
Morita doctor — or any true psychotherapist 
for that matter. The diary records how the 
doctor took him and two other patients to 
a festival along with Mrs. Kora and the 
children. I do not think that this ‘warm’ 
interest in the patient is peculiar to Morita 
therapy, but it must certainly be the sine 


qua non of any successful healing, Morita 
or other. 


There were sixty patients in Dr. Usa’s 
hospital, five doctors including himself and 
the night doctor, seven nurses, two cooks, 
and four in the office; also about fourteen 
of the patients in the last stage were de- 
pended upon to complete the staff. The fees 
were not high. They ranged from $2.5 
(Aust) to $4 (Aust) per day. But the set- 
up of a Japanese Morita hospital is very 
simple. There are almost no furnishings, 
and very little hospital equipment. 


Before he enters, the patient receives a 
general medical examination. The hospital’s 
own doctors usually conduct this, but if any 
specialist is required the patient is sent to 
the large general hospital just across the 
road. If the patient is in a very depressed 
condition a drug may be administered at the 
beginning, but apart from this no drugs are 
used, certainly no sedatives — presumably 
the Bed Rest period is sufficient sedative for 
anyone ! 


Before the patient is accepted he is warn- 
ed that once he leaves the hospital he can 
never return. It is his first and last chance. 
It is a moral as well as a nerve cure that 
is offered to him and a monastic regime that 
faces him. He is forbidden to drink or 
smoke or amuse himself or to chatter. 
Nearly all Japanese people appear to be 
smoking addicts, and I wondered whether 
the agony of giving up cigarettes might 
itself help to overcome the lesser agony of 
the neurosis, but I did not inquire. í 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


| 

| 
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In this atmosphere the patient is t 
a single-person bedroom, dons 
night-kimono, and lies down on his mattre. 
The doctor opened a door and showed usi 
young woman lying on her mattress in, 
rather untidy room with her own nicknack| 
around her. Her meals would be brougt | 
to her and the doctor would visit her by 
there would be no conversation. ‘Do yo: 
allow them to have a bath?’ I aske 
With the Japanese passion for cleanliness į 
would seem just too cruel to deny the patien | 
a bath. But the Japanese bath is a com 
munal affair with a number of men €| 
women in the bath at the same time, an, 
it is usually the occasion for social gossip. 
I was told that some Morita clinics den 
the patient a bath during the Ba 
Rest period, but that his did no 
and we were shown the standard tiled batt 
with facilities for washing outside befor. 
getting in to soak. Did the Bed Rest perioi 
patients refrain from talking? That ster 
statement that they could never return i 
they got ill again might act as a deterrent 
There was also the statement that the! 
might be asked to leave if they did no 
conform to the regulations. | 


akeni | 
the Usu: | 





During the Bed Rest period Dr. Usa tola, 
us that there were no distractions at all and) 
that the patient learned to put up with his 
worries, anxieties and symptoms without! 
trying to escape, to hear things as they att) 
heard, see things as they are seen ant) 
observe unpleasant symptoms as they occu!) 
in the same way as he would observe a 
flower or a tree. This reminded me of the) 
advise we were given at the meditation 
centre in Burma where we meditated at lea 
12 hours a day, with breaks only for meals) 
which we ate in Silence, for washing, t 
receive visitors at 5 pm. and to interview 
the instructor at 7 p.m. 









During the second period the patient! 
begins to return to the world, but the prob? 
bition of smoking, drinking, amusements and 
chatter continues for the whole duration a 
the treatment. Now he must arise at th® 
appointed hour, 7 a.m. in winter and 6 a.m 
in summer, and go out into the garden. a 
is crazy for activity, but he is still restrain” 
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ed from ‘heavy’ work like sweeping. He 
must learn how to work in the workshop, 
and may assist if he wants. Formerly he was 
told to sleep as much as he desired, but 
now he may not even lie down to rest. He 
must be content to sit on the verandah or 
the grass. He must not return to his room. 
He must remain silent himself even though 
he hears others talking. For some reason I 
cannot explain he is not allowed to look up 
at the sky or go to high places. The most 
important of his activities is the diary that 
he writes every evening. We were shown a 
large pile of them, and I wished that they 
had been in English. However, there is a 
sample of part of one in Dr. Kora’s booklet. 
It shows the steady growth of the accept- 
ance of things as they are, and the joy with 
which the patient found he could do the 
things that other people did, and do them 
easily and naturally, and the very interest- 
ing comment of the doctor that when he was 
cured he would feel neither elation nor de- 
pression, and in the end his delightful dis- 
covery that his mind seemed completely 
‘empty’, a favourite expression in Maha- 
yana. 


_During the third period the patient must 
very strictly observe the time for rising and 
fifteen minutes after it he must sweep and 
dust both his own room, the passage outside 
it and the hospital premises generally. He 
spends the day in the garden and workshop. 
It is useful work but not especially interest- 
ing and he learns the joy of working with- 
out pay, we saw patients making parts of 
containers required by a tea factory, and 
stacking up the finished product. They 
worked silently. Now that they are beginning 
to recover there is the temptation to sing 
and whistle, but this, like chatter, is for- 
bidden. There must be no outer stimulus 
to keep up the spirits. The improvement 
must come wholly from within. In addition 
to the help of the comments on his diary 
he must now attend three therapeutic lec- 
tures in the week, so that he has the further 
help of an intellectual understanding of what 
is happening, and how the cure is being 
effected. 
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I found especially interesting the fact that 
the patient spends so much time out of 
doors. No explanation is given in the book- 
lets as to why, perhaps because the indige- 
nous religion on Shinto takes for granted 
the oneness of the spiritual life in nature 
and man. Be this as it may, I have found 
in my own experience that closeness to 
nature has a therapeutic value. To sleep on 
mother earth and cook over a camp fire can 
banish both physical and mental discords. 

In the last period the patient returns to 
ordinary life while still residing at the 
hospital and still writing his diary. If his 
home is in Kyoto he returns to his usual 
work. If he has come from a distant place 
he is put on to the hospital staff and helps 
in the kitchen and garden. The hospital 
depends upon fourteen such senior patients 
to supplement the permanent staff. 

At the end of 35 to 45 days the patient 
returns home, tremendously grateful not 
only for the cure but for the kindness he 
has received. It has been not only a cure of 
his illness but a moral and spiritual regene- 
ration, for he is now able to live life not as 
well as, but better than, the average person, 
because he has learned how to accept what 
life sends without resentment and antago- 
nism, and to find joy, not only in interest- 
ing work, but in all work, and also the joy 
of serving others without payment. The 
thought naturally crosses one’s mind as to 
whether any therapy is worth while unless, 
like Morita therapy, it sends the patient 
from hospital a better man than he entered 
it, not only physically but morally and 
spiritually. .... 

+ * * 

Statistical analysis of cases shows that 
about 60% are complete cures, and that the 
average time taken is 40 days. If one elimi- 
nated those that left before the full period 
had elapsed the percentage of cures would 
be far higher. Those that are classed as 
‘improved’ found their symptoms removed 
to such an extent that they could return to 
their ordinary work. It was often found 
that many of these were completely cured 
during the following months and even 
years. 





THE DEATH-WISH 


By H. SEBASTIAN GUBBINS 


Every creature has an instinct to evade 
danger and preserve its life. If men some- 
times risk or even sacrifice their lives, that 
is because conscious purpose, shown in 
devotion to some cause or aim, overrides the 
instinct of  self-preservation. However, 
Freud taught that man has also an opposite 
impulse, the death-wish, an attraction 
away from life towards death. In most cases 
this remains dormant in the subconscious, 
but it may drive a man to logically inexpli- 
cable destructive activity, harmful to him- 
self or others. Or it may give rise to moods 
of morbid melancholy. In rare cases it may 
come to the surface with disastrous results. 


This Freudian postulate is a misrepre- 
sentation of a truth inherent in all sacred 
traditions. The truth is that man has an 
intuition of the unreality of his unsatisfac- 
tory state as a separate individual being and 
therefore an urge to break its bounds and 
emerge into universal being, which is at the 
same time pure consciousness and undiluted 
happiness. Doing so would, of course, 
involve the death of the ego (using the 
word not in its Freudian sense but to mean 
the illusory individual being). This is indi- 
cated in Christ’s saying that to attain the 
kingdom of heaven a man must die and be 
born again of the Spirit, by Mohammed’s 
saying “Die before you die,” by the basic 
Buddhist doctrine of anatta, ‘no-ego’, and 
by the myth of the phoenix, the mentors 
bird which builds its own funeral pyre and 
immolates itself and then rises anew from 
the ashes of its dead self. 


Some one who had neither spiritual 
intuition nor instruction and who mistook 
the illusory individual for his self might 
well mistake this urge, as Freud did, for 
innate hostility to oneself or aversion to life. 
Actually, the proper treatment for it would 
be not to deny its existence or to try to- 
explain it away, but to investigate the truth 


of one’s being by self-enquiry and find oy | 
what it is that has to be sacrificed, sun 
rendered or destroyed and what remain 
after its destruction. 


Why, then, it may be asked, do so mari | 
accept the false postulate of a death-wis 
and so few the true tradition referred {| 
above of a chrysalis which has to be broke | 
in order that the butterfly may emerge ? | 

In. the first place, such a postulate coul. 
only find credence in a world like that.o 
to-day where spiritual teaching has bee) 
lost, except to a few, and counterfeits cal 
unashamedly walk abroad. There are ver 
few who have even heard of the possibiliti! 
of Self-realization, whether through 
Christian, Vedantic, Buddhist or any othe, 
path (though many have seen the tem) 
“Self-realization’ misused by psyche! 
logists). | 


In the second place, it is easier. A death: 
wish may be interesting to talk about ant! 
pledges one to nothing. On the contrary, i 
invites self-pity and relieves one of an 
feeling of guilt for one’s destructive moot 
or actions. The true teaching, on the othe 
hand, while opening the door on a vista o 
illimitable beauty, also indicates the efon) 
that has to be made and the discipline to bt 
undergone. Understanding it carries tht 
obligation of acting upon it, and not. doint, 
so leaves a feeling of guilt, for “ from him 
to whom much is given much shall F| 
demanded.” It is no small obligation thal 
is demanded, but the Great Enterprise. Al 
even in a more spiritual age than ours ¥ 
was said that: “Out of thousands, perhap 
one seeks perfection ; out of thousands wht 
seek perfection, Peigi one knows Me 2 
I am.”! However, lest this quotation seem 
too bleak, it should be matched by anoth® 
where Arjuna asks of the fate of those wht 

nose ae 











1 Bhagavad Gita, VII, 3. 
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take the path but do not bring it to a suc- 
cessful end and is told: 


“Having attained to the world of the 
righteous and dwelt there for many years, 
the man who fell away from yoga is reborn 
in a pure and prosperous family or in a 
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family of seekers endowed with wisdom ; 
for such a birth is even more difficult to 
obtain in this world. There he regains the 
impressions he had developed in his former 
life and, starting from there, he again 
strives for Perfection.’ 





2Ibid., VI. 41-42, 


BRIEF ETERNITY 


By Dr. ROBERT FUCHSBERGER 


It was some day in September 1946, that 
memorable year when I first experienced 
the guidance of Bhagavan. I was walking 
through the park in the town, carrying a 
periodical in which I had just read an arti- 
cle explaining that in the after-death state 
there is no reasoning faculty but just pure 
consciousness. I walked along slowly, pon- 
dering over this and wondering what such 
a state would be like. 


Suddenly I lost my normal consciousness. 
The thinking and discriminating faculty 
stopped. There was total release from the 
world of the senses and of thoughts. ‘The 
“I” disappeared, leaving neither subject nor 
object. There was no past or future, only 
the eternal Now. 


What I experienced was only conscious- 
ness, a consciousness” without qualifications 
or limitations. There was simply being, and 
this being was aware. It was not a void, 
because it was vibrant with peace and bliss. 


How long this state lasted I don’t know, 
because it was beyond space and time. When 
I regained human consciousness I was stand- 
ing in front of a grassy bank. How I had got 


there I didn’t know and was not interested 
to ask. I simply sat down and beheld all 
nature surprisingly vivid and alive. 


I knew without the least doubt what state 
it was that I had caught a glimpse of — I 
was, and I was aware, and it was bliss ; that 
is it was the state of Satchidananda, which 
is the egoless state that Bhagavan Ramana 
Maharshi speaks of. 


I was not at all surprised by this experi- 
ence. It seemed quite natural. It was only 
later that I began to wonder at it, perceiving 
that by some incredible Grace J had been 
vouchsafed a pre-glimpse of Realization at 
the very outset of my course of Self-enquiry. 
It was a glimpse of what I had to strive for 
all my life. Standing at the foot of the 
mountain, I had caught a momentary view 
of the summit, when the clouds parted. 


In the ensuing years I only once again had 
such an experience. I was lying on the grass 
one fine summer day and watching the 
white clouds float past, when suddenly 
clouds and sky and the whole universe dis- 
appeared and again my mundane conscious- 
ness was transcended. ` 


THE NEED FOR SUFFERING | 


By CORNELIA BAGAROTTI 


To one who regards ‘suffering as an evil 
its benign force in life remains unrecog- 
nized. For suffering comes under so many 
guises and for so many reasons that it is the 
ever present riddle of existence. Would the 
Buddha have left his palace in search of the 


‘revelation of the Bodhi tree were it not for 


suffering ? Would the Christ have come to 
earth and died on the cross were it not to 
reveal a Divine Love so great it had com- 
passion on man’s suffering ? 

Some have called our earth the planet of 
suffering. Surely it enters all human life 
and is the intimate experience of all. The 
teaching of karma and reincarnation help- 
ed men by explaining to them that their 
Own actions returned to them, following 
incarnations bearing the fruits of former 
actions. In the West this teaching is reveal- 
ed in the Sermon on the Mount in the words 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you again”. In our century 
psychiatry recognizes that man’s inner atti- 
tudes create his relationships with those 
around him and that health is affected by 
the mind. Metaphysics, going further, 
teaches the power of thought to project in 
the physical world what has first been 
pondered on in the privacy of the mind, thus 
holding man responsible for his actions. 

When we ascend to higher studies it is 
revealed that man bears within him a higher 
Self which, being Spirit, is eternal. This 
Higher Self is unrecognized by most men 
who live purely in the lower self which 
temporarily inhabits the physical body and 
is concerned with the personality and affairs 
of this separate identity. The more enmesh- 
ed man becomes in this lower Self the 
greater his suffering. For the liberation from 
it is a spiritual process of relinquishment 
of his egoism and a return to conscious 
contact with the eternal Love which created 
all life and is the Spirit that infuses the 
universe. Such a relinquishment does not 
come without suffering. No man gives up 
that which seemingly induces pleasure 
alone, and no man thinks until forced to in 
the ‘crucible of pain, 





Suffering, being the product of karma, , 
ignorance, or false values and false attad | 
ments and wrong attitudes can become th 
purifier and beautifier of man. Nobili 
compassion, understanding, courage, tn. 
grandeur of Soul are revealed by th 
alchemy of suffering wisely and nob 
borne. Knowledge of the true meaning ų 
Love to the world, of the eternal values ar 
even of the Spirit behind seeming physic 
dissolution, which we erroneously ten! 
death, are all the fruits of suffering. Insigh 
and revelations come to those who sufit! 
which open for them doors to the Divine thi 
otherwise might remain forever barred. | 

A lesson is hidden in all suffering and i 
to whom it is sent should concern himsel 
with its secret instruction to him. The sag. 
while filled with compassion for the suffer 
ing of mankind stands in the world a specta | 
tor of the sorrow caused by ignorance. Hi 
task is to enlighten those who without hiti 
would’ ceaselessly fall prey to their low! 
self and create fresh karma for themselvé) 
The Love these have united with in reach) 
ing their Higher Self manifests in a sharin 
of this peace, serenity, and bliss with the! 
fellow men. As they stand before anothe) 
they see not the lower self but the Got! 
created Divine Image within him. It is thil 
they nurture and bring to birth. Whethé) 
we study the eightfold Path of the Buddh 
or the teachings of Christ or those of tit 
great spiritual teachers of our time tht 
instruction they offer is for our liberatiol 

Some instruct by silent effusion of cot! 
tact with God, others by cosmic instructio 
others by lives of-dedicated selfless joy% 
living, others by the sheer beauty of presen 
which, containing the God within, touch 
the beholder with this unknown radiant 
Teachers come to all races and in 4 
epochs. Some leave behind in immoti 
words truths that lighten men’s hearts. 4 
no time is man without help or guidant 
Even from within his own most secret fas 
ness dwells “ The on High” waiting for hi ’ 
to awaken from the self-imposed sufferi® 
of ignorance to the all pervading bliss of G0 








PADRE PIO OF PIETRELCINA 


By GLADYS de MEUTER 


Mrs. de Meuter is the wife of a Belgian air pilot in South Africa. 
husband and their son are all three Mountain Path enthusiasts. 


She and her 


Her book Your God 


is My God (reviewed in October 1965, published by Spearman in London and Bharatiya 


Vidya Bhavan in Bombay) 
different religions. Her previous article 


shows how wide and enthusiastic is her appreciation of 
(I am Alpha and Omega, July 1965) 


was 


rather from a Buddhist angle, while the present one shows how deep is her reverence 


for a Christian saint. 


Francesco Forgione was born at Pietrelcina 
in a humble one-roomed house on the 25th 
of May 1887. His parents, Maria Giuseppa 
and Orazio Forgione were very poor, and in 
order to earn a livelihood Zi’Orazio went to 
work in Jamaica. 


As a child Francesco was very reserved, 
deeply religious and a lover of solitude. He 
was popular at school where his kindness 
and generous spirit won many hearts. 


In 1902 he entered the Capuchin Monas- 
tery to begin his novitiate. There, he led a 
life of severe asceticism, spending long 
hours in prayer and fasting. His health was 
delicate, and he was frequently subjected 
to feverish spells, nausea and attacks by 
evil entities. At one time the Holy Eucharist 
was his sole nourishment for twenty one 
days. 


Although Fra Pio’s health was poor and a 
doctor had diagnosed him to be suffering 
from tuberculosis, he was ordained at 
Benevento in the year 1910, and thereafter 
sent to Foggia. His frail health continued to 
cause grave concern, and he returned home 
periodically to rest. At Pietrelcina Padre Pio 
built himself a small hut in the garden 
where he retired to pray. The morning of 
September 20th 1915 found Padre in his 
hermitage engaged in prayer. Upon emerg- 
ing from the hut for the midday meal he 
was seen to be waving his hands vigorously 
— although he spoke of it to no one, Padre 
Pio had received the invisible stigmata. 


During the First World War Padre Pio 
was called up for military duty, but after 
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Padre Pio 
spending. a time in the medical corps he was 


sent to San Giovanni Rotondo, a village 
clinging to the slopes of Monte Gargano. 
Rugged and austere in aspect this mountain 
has been regarded as holy since remote 
times. In these bleak surroundings Padre 
Pio led a life dedicated to contemplation and 
prayer. 

On Friday 20th 1918, three days after the 
Feast of the Stigmata of Saint Francis, 
Padre Pio received five visible wounds on 
his body which bled profusely. 

For several years he was subjected to 
medical investigations, but the doctors 
could not halt the flow of blood or close the 
wounds which never became infected. 
During the tests it was discovered that the 
tubercular condition had disappeared. 
Throughout this trying ordeal Padre Pio bore 
himself in an exemplary manner. Finally, 
orders were given that the stigmatised 
priest was to be left in peace. His superiors 
ordained that Padre Pio was not to write 
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letters or preach from the pulpit. These mea- 
sures, which were taken for his own pro- 
tection, have not proved an impediment to 
the spiritual guidance given by Padre Pio. 
Secretaries deal in several languages with 
the constant flow of letters from all parts of 
the world, and people flock to San Giovanni 
Rotondo with their sorrows and problems. 


Padre Pio has þeen seen in many places 
yet he has never left the Capuchin Friary 
of San Giovanni. Apart from bi-location, 
Padre makes use of a singular perfume 
resembling that of flowers, incense or car- 
bolic acid, to uplift one in sorrow or dis- 
tress, and eyen to serve as a warning. This 
fragrance is very much like a spiritual 
bouquet which bears testimony to his 
understanding and guidance. 


But although these phenomena have 
taken place, as well as countless cases of 
healing, Padre Pio prefers to maintain 
silence on such subjects. Whatever may be 
the means employed, the sole object of 
Padre’s use of phenomena is to bring souls 
to God. 

Padre Pio possesses a keen sense of 
humour and a penetrating insight into 
human nature. When people come to him 
the secrets of their past are told by 
Padre with unerring accuracy; to him the 
inner man is clearly revealed. 

Many have come to San Giovanni as un- 
believers, but a few words with Padre Pio 
dissipated their scepticism, and brought 
them to their knees before the humble 
priest endowed with a wisdom they had 
never yet encountered. 

Padre Pio hears confessions daily, and it 
is here that hearts carrying a heavy burden 
deposit their load ; where the prodigal son 
returns to the Father, where heaviness of 
spirit is cast out so that peace flows into the 
soul. It is in the confessional that the Love 
which animates the form of Padre Pio opens 
wide the doors of the heart, and no trans- 
gressor is so guilty that this Love fails to 
embrace him. 

K * * * 

_It was on a winter’s night that we found 
ourselves in San Giovanni with other 
pilgrims. 


| 
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Alighting from the bus which k 
brought us from Foggia, we behelg ul 
Church of Our Lady of Graces where Pag, 
Pio has been saying Mass for nigh on fon, 
nine years. To our right arose the imposi. 
edifice of the Home for the Relief of Sufie 
ing — a hospital built at Padre Pio’s reque | 
from funds donated to him. 

The silence enveloped us as we made o 
way to the Hotel where an alarm waken 
us at 3-30 a.m. Half an hour later the doo 
of the Church opened to admit the mar 
men and women who stood patiently wai 
ing in the cold. After a short interval Pad 


Pio entered and began celebrating Ho, 
Mass. l 


Quiet reigned as the priest communed wit 
a Presence clearly visible to him. His move, 
ments were slow as though he were in pait 
When Padre Pio held the Host between hi 
fingers a radiance shone from him, and th, 
drama which was being enacted before ou) 
very eyes was the Passion of Man ast 
walks towards the Summit. Grief, anxielj! 
doubts, brought the agony to the fore i 
tears glistened in Padre’s eyes, and so 
shook his shoulders, but finally the triump) 
of Love illumined the features of the stig! 
matised priest and stamped them with i 
wondrous tranquillity. | 

Padre Pio was the instrument in thi 
intense human drama in which we becamt 
absorbed and which we understood mus 
ultimately be crowned by the Peace whit! 
passeth all understanding. 1 


Later, we were privileged to see padtl 
Pio at close quarters and kiss a mitten®) 
hand. Stocky in build, with grey hair all 
beard, Padre’s face is kindly and peacef l 
while his penetrating eyes are brilliant ant 
loving. As he walked slowly towards tht 
confessional, voices were raised in entreat)) 
notes were proferred, and the sick brougl! 
to his attention. Calm, with. compassion” 
eyes, Padre blessed the multitude and co! 
tinued -his slow progress towards: the co! 
fessional. 


Soon after, advice was forthcoming a | 
a group of Padre’s spiritual children — ~ 
is not imperative that you speak to Padt 
in the confessional. ‘Tell him mentally © 
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you wish him to know and rest assured that 
he hears you. If there is a personal problem 
you require an answer to, write it on a slip 
of paper and hand it to the brother in 
charge — he will take it to Padre who will 
give him the reply.’ These kindly people 
further advised us: ‘Should you have any 
relative or friend in ill health, write their 
names down, and this list will be given te 
Padre.’ 


At noon we paid a visit to Mary Pyle, an 
American who came to San Giovannı some 
forty four years ago to see Padre Pio — and 
remained ever since as a Tertiary, distri- 
buting her wealth towards worthy causes. 
She welcomed us warmly and told this story 
about Padre Pio. 


A certain lady in America greatly feared 
the violent storms which occurred in the 
locality where she lived. When visiting 
Padre Pio she asked him to help her rid 
herself of the intense fear which these 
storms evoked in her. One day her small 
daughter was playing with a friend quite a 
distance from home when the alarm 
announced the coming of a storm. Unable to 
leave the other children, the mother mental- 
ly asked Padre Pio to come to her aid. Short- 
ly after, her daughter came running into the 
house, saying: ‘Mummy, while I was play- 
ing Padre came to me and took me by the 
hand. He told me to run home.’ Fearing her 
child’s vivid imagination might have invent- 
ed the story, the mother wrote to Mary 
Pyle asking her to enquire of Padre Pio 
whether the incident had taken place as her 
daughter had described it. Although averse 
to associating himself with phenomena, 
Padre confirmed the truth of the story, add- 
ing: ‘tell her, many trees were uprooted 
and thrown down during the storm, but this 
will never happen to her.’ 


‘Padre Pio,’ continued Mary Pyle in her 
soft voice, ‘has many faces. Each sees him 
according to his or her inner development.’ 
She then went on to tell us the story of a 
five-year old boy who asked his father one 
day: ‘Papa, why does Padre cry.’ His 
parent replied: ‘Because you are naughty, 
my son’. Immediately the child corrected 
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him, ‘No papa, he cries because we are all 
naughty.’ 


Among the friends we made in San Gio- 
vanni was a lady who related to us how she 
had been led to Padre Pio. This is her story 
in her own words: ‘In 1949 I was seeking 
my Master. At the time I was studying the 
lives of Hindu Sages and I had just complet- 
ed a painting of Ramana Maharshi. Whilst 
painting the portrait I felt a spiritual attrac- 
tion towards him ... waves of contentment 
swept over me. I sincerely thought that 
Ramana Maharshi was my Master and I 
silently prayed to him to give me a sign so 
as to enlighten me whether this were indeed 
so. One morning, just before awaking, I had 
the following vision. I happened to be wait- 
ing in a room somewhat dimly lit. and out- 
side in the garden a group of men dressed 
in white were approaching. In the centre of 
this group was a man who strangely 
resembled Ramana Maharshi It was 
the Master and yet not quite Maharshi. His 
chest was bare, and his body bore five 
wounds. I addressed a presence which I 
sensed beside me: ‘It is he whom I want.’ 
A voice enquired: ‘Why?’ I replied: 
‘Because he bears five wounds.’ I then went 
towards the one whom I took to be Ramana 
Maharshi, and I knelt before him to receive 
his blessing. He placed his hands upon my 
head. At that moment I saw at my side an 
old man with snow white hair and beard. 
He was attired in white and wore a dark 
cord around his neck. 


A few months after this experience some- 
one gave me a book to read entitled: 
‘Padre Pio the Stigmatist ’, and I recognized 
the man I had seen in my vision. I then 
understood that he was my Master. I pro- 
mised myself that I would go to him, but 
it was only ten years later that I was able 
to go to San GiovannisRotondo . . . I do not 
know who was the old man dressed in white 
who appeared in my vision.’ 


Another pilgrim to San Giovanni told us 
that he had been impelled to come to this 
town by an unknown force. He had been a 
seeker after Truth for many years but could 
not analyse the inner restlessness which 
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possessed him. He had undergone a strange 
experience when his child was six and ahalf 
months old. The doctors had declared her 
brain to be seriously impaired, so much so 
in fact, that the babe had not been expect- 
ed to live. The father was distraught, but 
his grief was blended with astonishment 
because the baby’s eyes were fixed on him 
in a steady stare, even when she was placed 
on her side. One day as the father stood 
near the cot he saw a ray of light project 
itself from his daughter’s eyes, the which 
ray, forming an arc, seemed to enter his 
breast. Bewildered, the father asked the 
doctors the significance of what he had 
seen, but they were unable to help him. He 
then related the happening to a priest who 
told him : ‘Perhaps there is something your 
babe is asking of you, my son. You say that 
you have no faith — yet in all probability 
your child is asking for your prayers.’ The 
man thereupon promised to be baptised if 
his daughter were healed. Steadily the child 
progressed in health until the day she was 
declared perfectly cured. The father was 
baptised. Eleven years later, he found himi- 
self led to San Giovanni Rotondo where in 
the grip of a fervent emotion he attended 
the Mass of Padre Pio. 


We met him as we were about to leave 
for Rome, and sensing comrades on the 
spiritual Path, this pilgrim opened his 
heart to us. Standing in the snow, ignoring 
the cold, we listened to the man as with 
tears glistening in his eyes and sincerity 
ringing in his voice, he told us his story. ‘I 
ardently long for Truth’, he said, and we 
felt a strong kinship with this young man 
who showed us a picture which he carried 
in his pocket — it was that of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 


Our conversation became animated as we 
talked about the many facets of religion 
which, when understood, reveal the self- 
same truths. There, on that winter’s day, 
pilgrims exchanged spiritual viewpoints and 
were filled with an inner joy. When the taxi 
drew up to take us to Foggia, we embraced 
this sincereman and the other friends whom 
we had met — and loved — at San Gio- 
vanni Rotondo. 
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We took a last look at the Church a 
Friary, the modern hospital and the Smili, 
faces of those others who also sought i 
tread the Path. As we left San Gio 


van, 
Rotondo, our hearts reverently salute, 
beloved Padre Pio whose boundless Loy 


draws people from all parts of the glob 
He is the instrument through which Graç 
is dispensed to the ardent seeker, sinner ani 
unbeliever alike. There, in that small town 
Wisdom walks in the garb of humility. 
To those who seek 


spiritual guidang 
Padre Pio counsels : l 


‘ Persevere in your search for Truth an 
the conquest of Supreme Felicity. Follo 
the inspiration of Grace and practice self, 


surrender,’ | 


“Humility and love walk side by side, 
Humility glorifies, love sanctifies.’ 


“In the absense of obedience, there is n 
virtue ; in the absence of virtue, there is m 
good, in the absence of good, there is m 
love, in the absence of love, there is m| 
Deity, in the absence of Deity, there is m 
Perfect Peace.’ | 

“May the words of the Master remial! | 
ever with us: “By perseverence you wil 
save your souls”. 

‘On the spiritual Path all virtues are 
united by Love.’ l 

‘Have you not loved the Lord a long. 
time? Do you not still love Him? Is ii! 
not your desire to love Him always ? Havé 
no fear, even if you have committed all the 
sins in the world you have the assurance | 
the Master who tells you: « Many sins att 


forgiven you, because you have loved much. | 
‘Love of the ego is the offspring of pride 
and is even more malicious than its parent | 
‘If the Beloved shows Himself to you, re 
member to thank Him. Tf it is His desire 1 
withdraw His Face, remember to thank Hit! 


also. Know in your heart that it is a game 
of Love.’ 


‘Sometimes it happens that the Mast! 
makes you carry the heavy weight of th® 
cross. This may appear an intolerable purdel 
to you, but fear not, you will be able to be 
this cross because the Lord in His merciful 
compassion aids you with His strength.’ 
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‘Do not attribute miracles to me. I 
simply pray to the Heavenly Father — it is 
He Whom you must thank, not me.’ 

‘Have patience and persevere in the pious 
exercise of meditation. He who fails to prac- 
tise meditation is like the man who does not 
examine himself before a mirror and neg- 
lects his appearance. He may be ungroom- 
ed, yet not notice it. One who practises 
meditation fixes his mind on God, examining 
himself before the mirror of his soul. He is 
unafraid to face his faults, give battle to 
them, and to stem the flow of bad impulses. 
Thus he goes about setting his conscience in 
order.’ 

‘Step forward with confidence and 
courage. In the inner life, if one fails to 
press onward one backslides, just like the 
boat which must constantly gain headway, 
or the wind will turn it from its path. 

“You are beset with anxiety on your search 
for the Supreme Good, yet It is close at 
hand — within you — stretching you upon 
the cross and at the same time giving you 
the courage to withstand the suffering --- 
this is done so that you may learn to enter- 
tain true love for Love Divine.’ 

‘Remember that to lack charity is to 
wound the Beloved deeply.’ 

‘Trust implicitly in God—let simplicity 
be your companion as you follow in the foot- 
steps of the Master, and see that you do not 
torment yourself.’ 

‘Learn to endure patiently the trials which 
come to you.’ 

“Shun hypocrisy —strive to be sincere at 
all times.’ 

“Persevere in your efforts, for he who per- 
severes to the end will be crowned with 
success.’ 

“The Sacred Heart knows only the Law of 
tenderness, Love and humility ...surren- 
der to the Divine Will and rest assured that 
heaven and earth will pass away before the 
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Beloved will fail to aid and protect you.’ 

‘Love always, without seeking a reward — 
even in the hour of sorrow and suffering, 
so that death to the world will result in order 
to be united to God.’ 

‘Pray to be drawn ever closer to the 
Divine Heart, but try to earn that Love — 
ihe love you will sow will reap the harvest 
of Divine Love.’ 

‘It is most necessary to practise the 
Silence — endeavour to practise it assidu- 
ously.’ 

“May God Who is Perfect Peace bestow 
tranquility upon you.’ 

‘Do not become despondent , know that the 
Portals of Heaven are open to all — remem- 
ber the story of Mary Magdalene.’ 

‘Let not your heart be troubled by the 
sadness of human injustice. It too has its 
place in life— but there will come a time 
when you will witness the triumph and glory 
of Divine Justice.’ 


Padre Pio keeps the wounds of Love 
hidden from public gaze, but it is evident 
to all that he undergoes intense suffering as 
he walks backwards down the altar steps to 
save his wounded feet. He cannot close his 
mittened hands, and once tersely replied to 
the indelicate question: ‘Do you suffer, 
Padre ?’ with words to the effect that the 
wounds he carries were not given him as a 
decoration. 

Like Saint Francis of Assisi, Padre Pio is 
the epitome of humility, love and. wisdom. 
No words can adequately describe the 
impact he has on the human heart. A vessel 
of Grace, Padre Pio fills hearts with beauty 
according to their capacity to receive. 
Through him, Love is projected to a stricken 
humanity — a: Love which is unhindered and 
free; healing, encouraging, comforting and 
aiding those struggling on the relative plane. 


How should thankfulness arise from possessions and riches? Thank- 


fulness arises from trials and sickness. 


— JALALU’DDIN RUMI. 


| 
! 
l 





THE USE OF SUFFERING | 


By D. J. A. 


This article first published in Self-Knowledge, the journal of Shanti Sadan in 


London. 


It is natural for man to wish to avoid 
suffering and yet it has a very important 
role to play in his life. Without the cons- 
ciousness of suffering, man could hardly sur- 
vive. This is at once obvious even when man 
is regarded as a creature possessing none 
but physical characteristics. 


It is through bodily discomfort that man 
becomes aware of forces inimical to his 
physical well-being. When any part of the 
body comes accidentally in contact with an 
object, very hot or very cold, the senses 
immediately inform one’s conscious mind of 
the fact and withdrawal from the source of 
pain is the prompt reaction. Were it not so, 
there would be few who would possess their 
limbs and bodies intact throughout life. 
Pain is the signal of danger when we are 
unaware of physical hazards. 


Similarly, we become aware of danger 
within our own bodies when pain is present, 
It is upon this fact that almost the whole 
science of medicine is based. The doctor 
basically either tests his patient for pain, or 
for the abnormal states in which he dis- 
plays lack of sensitivity to a painful stimu- 
lus. It is clear, then, that life would be 
almost impossible if man did not experience 
physical suffering. But man is not content 
to accept this situation. After a certain 
amount of physical pain has been endured, 
the question comes into his mind — 
“ Why ?” 


Here we become aware of mental suffer- 
ing as well. It may be induced with the pro- 
longation of the physical pain, or by the 
awareness of it in others. And, as all men 
experience, mental suffering may owe its 
origin to no apparent physical source. 
Oppression from other minds bears heavily 


We thank the editor for his kind permission to reprint it. 


upon sensitive people. The conflict of wi 
and emotion which is experienced in; 
phases of social life becomes a burden t 
heavy for many to bear. For the ov. 
conscientious, conflicting desires within ttl 
personality result in great suffering al! 
Real or imagined slights and insults pl! 
havoc in the minds of self-centred hum: | 
beings. Of what use, then, is mental sufe 
ing ? 

First of all, it is obvious that ment 
suffering points, as does physical sufferin| 
to the fact that all is not well in the expel 
encing entity. It shows that there is somi 
thing which is endangering its well-beit 
The mind feels the need to be related toil’ 
external world and to its own inter 
world in a state of harmony, peace and eas 
When it is not, it regards its condition i 
abnormal, and by dwelling on its mis) 
fortunes soon concludes that they al 
insufferable. Then action is taken to ma 
the mental condition right again, but so ofte 
the consequences of that very remed 
action plunge man into further bewilde!, 
ment and despair. Always he senses a sta 
of being which he is rightly heir to, butt 
which he has not attained. This discontel 
has been well called “divine”; it is ment 


suffering which has a purpose if man co 


only come to understand it. 









We have seen, then, that both physi 
and mental suffering have a value — th 
are heralds of danger and awaken in ™ 
the instinct for survival. But of what use * 
him is prolonged suffering ? Is it not f 
which man fears most and seeks to avoi 
almost at any cost? Yet many who ha 
had to face disease, a gradual or rapi 
deterioration of all their faculties, neg! 
and loneliness, with only the prospect 
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death at the end of the road, have not been 
utterly cowed by the experience. It is quite 
a common occurrence that a new awareness 
comes into their lives, when pain has be- 
come too heavy a burden. Let us approach 
the problem from another angle before try- 
ing to understand of what they become 
aware. 


It is natural for man, at a certain stage 
in his development, and when in good 
health, to seek satisfaction through the 
senses and the mind. Continually he finds 
that the happiness which is gained upon 
the attainment of his desire is short-lived. 
Perhaps the object of his quest turns out to 
be other than he imagined it ; if not, since 
nothing in the world is static, either it 
changes very soon so that he longer wants 
it, or he himself changes and the object 
ceases to make its former appeal. But since 
he is healthy he makes further experiments, 
hoping that somewhere in the world there 
exists some concrete thing that will bring 
him the joy he desires. 


Eventually even a healthy man sees that 
this is not so. He realizes that the happi- 
ness which may be attained through sense- 
contacts must be as impermanent as his 
own senses are. For many, this discovery 
is the turning point, going forward from 
which they believe they may be able to 
live more wisely. Instead of feeling cheated 
every time that the joys of sense-contact 
fade or fail, they accept this as inevitable. 
The comfort they find is in their acceptance 
of this law of life, and they do not ask the 
impossible from it. 


But there are some whose desire is greaier, 
some who do seek the seemingly impossible. 
Such people cannot accept that their desire 
for complete fulfilment is not a reflection of 
some inner state of being which they ought 
to be able to make real in their own lives. 
But how are they to do it? They know the 
senses cannot bring them to it, or the mind, 
for the range of both is limited. Eventually 
they are forced into the greatest experiment 
of all. They have to try to dig deeper into 
themselves than would seem possible. They 
have to try to by-pass their own mind in 
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order to contact that which they believe to- 
be their own source. Let it be called Nature 
or Spirit or God—the names given to it 
do not matter — but they believe it to be 
that in them which is always prompting 
the mind to seek perfection. 


The means to effect this vary, and they 
may be found in all the true religions of 
the world, but before man can properly 
undertake it he must have first sought satis- 
faction in other fields and failed. This 
means —he must have suffered ; his hopes 
and longings must have received punish- 
ment as he tried to make the senses do the 
work that, properly speaking, even the 
mind cannot do—reveal the fulfilment 
that resides in the soul. 


The amount of suffering that one must 
undergo in this way before being driven to 
the spiritual quest is not to be weighed or 
calculated. At any moment man can say 
“enough” and turn within to the source of 
lasting joy. He has only got to understand 
—even dimly—if he can desire rightly. 
But it is natural to cling to the known for 
as long as one can, before one abandons one- 
self to what is yet unknown to oneself. 


This is why times of intense or prolonged 
mental and physical suffering can be of 
great use to man. When nothing remains, 
when all the joys and comforts of sensuous 
life seem memories only dimly to be recalled, 
and with great effort, man may be able to 
consciously abandon all his expectations of 
happiness from his usual sources, and seek 
it from within himself. Even without the con- 
scious effort many have experienced flashes 
of it. Under torture, when the only desire 
left has been to die, some have passed to 
a state of awareness previously unknown to 
them, and they have known their real being 
to be out of the reach of their persecutors. 
Very ill people often seem braver and calmer 
than those who come to sympathise with 
them, and again this is because from the 
depths of them their real nature, which is 
self sufficient and always perfect, has to 
some small extent revealed itself through a 
miind which no longer grasps at worldly 
things. But on return to health, this experi- 
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ence is often forgotten and the old way of 
life is recommenced. 

Suffering, then, has a use. It can reveal 
the eventual hollowness of temporary joys, 
and show man that the opportunity to find 
complete happiness is there with him, and 
always has been. He has to face about, and 
to try to satisfy the spirit pressing within 
him, which is beyond his own mind and ego. 
One way is to quieten the mind so that the 
spirit can reveal itself. This is essentially 
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the classical method of Yoga. Another v 
praised and recommended as the supre 
way by all the religions and by Yoga it 
is by the ego-displacing worship of God 
whatever form man may wish to call u 
Him. For He dwells as Christ, Budd 
Krishna, in the hearts of those who Gl 
upon Him with love by any of these nam 
and it is in the soul beyond his mind th 
man contacts Him finally to know comple) 
fulfilment. 


MAN | 


By ALAN CHADWICK *# 


The first question I asked Bhagavan after 
I came to Tiruvannamalai was why Christ 
cried out upon the Cross. If he was a perfect 
Realized Man then surely he would have 
been indifferent to suffering, I argued. 

Bhagavan explained that although there 
can be no suffering for one who has attain- 
ed Liberation it may happen in some cases 
that they appear to feel pain. This is only 
the reaction of the body, for the body still 
has its reactions. It still eats and performs 
its natural functions. But it only seems to 
the onlooker that it is the Realized Man 
himself who is suffering ; he himself would 
no longer say so, since he no longer identi- 
fies himself with the body that suffers. 

Also it is immaterial to him when and 
where he leaves the body. Some may appear 
to suffer when dying; others may die in 
samadhi, while unaware of the outer world ; 
still others may just disappear from sight 
at the moment of death. 

This explanation is specially interesting 
in view of what happened in the case of 


Bhagavan during his last days. He certai 
ly appeared to suffer terribly. At night!) 
lay upon his bed groaning and calling g 
and it was indeed difficult to grasp that! 
was a Realized Man who did not feel pe 
in the same way that we do, who saw it! 
something apart from him, as a dreal, 
which he could regard objectively. And ye 
when he was giving darshan to devote 
during the daytime he would smile graciolt, 

ly to them and there was no indication 4 
suffering in him. When he was obviously) 
agony he was asked if he did not feel pal 

“No,” he replied, “but there is pain.’ > Pa 
was there for the body. If one identifies ont 
self with the body one feels it and belie’ 
that one has pain ; but for the Realized M 

who always sees the body as somet” 
apart from himself pain is only a witnes* 
experience outside his reality. There is P“ 
but somehow it is not his. 









*For a note on whom see Ashram Bulletin 
January 1964, D 


THE UNREALITY OF EVIL 


By JOEL S. GOLDSMITH 


Joel Goldsmith’s monthly newsletters, based on unpublished material that he left 
behind at his death, are still being issued, as many .of our readers will know. That 


for July 1965 is so much 


the essence of his teaching and has such 


bearing on the 


theme of the present issue of The Mountain Path that we have asked Mrs, Goldsmith 
for permission to reproduce it here, which she has kindly granted. 


In your meditations, eventually, you will 
come to a deep communion with God, a 
tabernacling with Him. That Presence is as 
real and as tangible as anything you have 
ever known, even more so; and when, 
through your meditations, you begin to 
commune with that Spirit within you, {t will 
very quickly convince you that the powers 
of the world are not power and, more espe- 
cially, that the evil powers of the world are 
not evil. In fact, nothing is evil except 
thinking makes it so, accepting it makes it 
so, but in and of itself there is no evil. 


In whatever measure you have experi- 
enced a spiritual healing, you have already 
proved this truth. In other words, if you 
had a cold, which is supposed to be a power, 
and if you have had a spiritual healing of 
it, then you know that what has been 
proved is that that cold was not the power 
it claimed to be. 


If you have had a more serious illness 
and, through your own or another’s spiritual 
consciousness, you have witnessed the pain 
and the symptoms disappear and harmony 
restored, all that you have really experi- 
enced is the nothingness of that which had 
been appearing as a disease, because if it 
were something it would still be something. 
The very fact that it disappeared without 
material remedies, surgery, or applications 
of any kind means that it really was not 
with it claimed to be. 


All evil, regardless of its name or nature, 
is the product of a universal hypnotism or 
malpractice based on the belief in two 
powers, which Paul described as the carnal 
mind. Whatever discord touches us is 
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nothing but this mesmeric sense. It is not 
ycur belief and it is not my belief: it is a 
universal belief which we come under by 
virtue of our ignorance of truth. 


Through the activity of the carnal mind, 
operating universally, we come under this 
hypnotism from the moment of conception, 
and if we are living under the law of good 
and evil, anything can happen. We are sub- 
ject either to the universal carnal mind, its 
beliefs and its activities, or we are respond- 
ing more and more to the spiritual urge. 


We do not fight hypnotism or carnal 
mind; we do not argue with it; we do not 
attempt to destroy it, nor to rise above it. 
For us, hypnotism and carnal mind are 
merely names which identify good and evil 
as the essence of all limitation, but as we 
overcome the belief in the powers of good 
and evil, we begin to witness the dissolution 
of our discords and inharmonies. 


The more we live in the realization that 
we do not have to be subject to the univer- 
sal hypnotism of the world belief in two 
powers, the more we free ourselves from 
that influence and live under Grace instead 
of under the law. When we understand God 
as Omnipotence, we can then realize that 
hypnotism, mesmerism, the universal mind, 
or the universal belief in two powers, is not 
power, and in the degree of that realization 
do we become free. 


This universal belief of the human or 
carnal mind can act as power only because 
of our acceptance of it, but in and of itself 
there is no power in the suggestion of a 
selfhood apart from God or of a presence or 
power apart from God. The only presence 
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is Omnipresence. Even though we may 
believe we see a ghost, even though we may 
see sin, disease, or death, the only presence 
is Omnipresence. 


God is the only power, regardless of 
appearances, and God is omniscience, all- 
wisdom. Therefore, we do not have to 
know anything about the activity of mind or 
body ; all we have to do is to rest in God’s 
omniscience, rest in His infinite wisdom. As 
we abide in Omniscience, Omnipotence, and 
Omnipresence, we can state with conviction, 
“Ah, yes! There is no presence and there is 
no power other than God, and this that we 
call the belief in two powers —the carnal 
mind—this is not power. This cannot 
Operate in or through man.” 


All evil is impersonal : There is no person 
in whom, on whom, or through whom it can 
operate. Whether it is a claim of weather, 
of disease, or of lack — whatever the name 
or nature of the evil — it is impersonal. {t 
does not have its rise in you, in me, or in 
any person, place, thing, or condition. The 
root of all evil is the carnal mind, or a 
belief in two powers; and the belief that 
there is power in disease, lack, or sin is the 
hypnotism causing all the discord in the 
world. 


To the degree we realize that in all this 
world there exists no such thing as good or 
evil as an entity are we without a carnal 
mind. Therefore, even to think or say that 
some thing, person, or condition is good is 
to permit carnal mind to control us. There 
is only one Being, one Essence, one Power, 
and that is Consciousness—God. Conscious- 
ness is neither good nor evil: It just IS. 


For Consciousness to be good or evil, It 
would have to have an opposite and It would 
have to have degrees. There are no opposites 
in God ; there are no degrees in God: God is 
infinite; God is omnipresent, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and that leaves no room for 
opposites, for opposition, limitation, or 
finiteness. As we permit limitation and 
finiteness to operate in our consciousness, we 
bring carnal mind into our experience, Car- 
nal mind is not overcome by fighting it, bii 
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by recognizing that it is made u 


ese ; P ofi 
belief in good and evil. l 


| 

This does not mean that in our everyg, 
human experience we do not take cogni 
ance of good and evil. Naturally, we Leto; 
nize that a condition of health is a bett 
expression in our experience than One; 
disease, and one of the fruits of spiritu 
living is a greater sense of health than eal 
may now be enjoying. So while it is try | 
that humanly we seem to be compelled ; | 
acknowledge the limitations of good a. 
evil, we must recognize that Consciousne | 
does not embody within Itself quantities (| 
qualities of good or evil, or of limitation, | 


As we engage in the routine activities ¢ 
the day, we inwardly maintain our spiritu 
awareness of the I as individual consciou' | 
ness and acknowledge that whatever appea | 
in our experience as sin, disease, death, í| 
limitation is the carnal mind, the “armé 
flesh,” or no mind. 


We do not deny that there are po 
drivers on the road, drunken drivel, 
incompetent, or even reckless drivers. A 
far as the human picture is concerned, th 
highways are filled with both good and evi 
persons, but having recognized that, we taki 
our spiritual stand: “Yes, that is th 
appearance due to the belief in good am 
evil — carnal mind — but it is not poweri 
it is not God-ordained, God-maintained, ®) 
God-sustained. It is but the ‘arm of flesh 

| 

Throughout our human experience, “ 
cannot avoid being aware of the sin, diseas 
and poverty that are in the world, con 
tions that will be in the world as long ® 


there is a human race that has not becom! 
emancipated, 








those things that go to make up the caii 
mind. What determines the harmony of 07 
experience is our reaction to these — E 
hiding our heads in the sand and claim Fi 
or declaring that they do not exist, D 
recognizing, “Yes, they are the ‘arm a 
flesh.’ They do have temporal power. TH 
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are power to a world that believes in good 
and evil, but not to me. I know that there 
is but one Power.” 

At the beginning of our spiritual journey, 
we are merely coming out of the mortal 
sense of evil into a better sense of human 
life, one that is healthier, wealthier, or hap- 
pier. But that is not the ultimate of life. 
The ultimate of life is spiritual realization 
which eventually takes us out of both the 
evil and the good sense of human life. 


Were it not for tha presence of God, which 
eternally is where we are, there would be 
no hope on the face of the earth. Wherever 
we behold a sinning or a sick person, right 
there, Immanuel is, God is — I am. The 
recognition of this begins to bring it out in 
our experience, lifting us above the dangers 
of this world. 


Omnipresence is the truth of our being, 
and let us remember this truth more cons- 
ciously when appearances testify to the con- 
trary. It is easy to live the spiritual life when 
all is going well, but quite different and 
often very difficult to bring ourselves to the 
realization of Omnipresence when the evi- 
dence does not point that way. 


Inasmuch as we were born into this 
human experience, we are controlled by the 
universal mind, so that we still react in some 
measure to it, even though we may be on 
the spiritual path. On the human plane, a 
person is always showing forth his limited 
state of consciousness, but as he transcends 
the realm of mind, rising higher and higher, 
the less does he manifest qualities of the 
carnal mind, and the more does he mani- 
fest the perfection of Spirit. 


In the sense that at all times we are show- 
ing forth some measure of the universal 
belief in good and evil, we are dual beings. 
As we continue to ascend in consciousness, 
however, we become less subject to disease, 
to the weather, and even to the calendar. 
Our income, too, is no longer permanently 
controlled or affected by the state of the 
national: or international economy, or by 
whether there is a good season or bad. In 
some miraculous way, our economic status 
continues to be the same, or to improve, 
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regardless of what the conditions of the 


world may be. 


Every aspirant on the spiritual path must 
learn the impersonal nature of error and the 
nothingness of its claims. He must under- 
stand that every evil that afflicts him is the 
product of a belief in two powers which acts 
as a universal malpractice or hypnotism. 
This must be recognized, and then it must 
be realized that this universal malpractice 
is not power: it is only temporal power or 
nothingness. 


As you witness the evils of this world, as 
they turn up in your experience, your 
family’s, your neighbour’s, or your nation’s, 
be sure that in your meditation you cover 
both of the principles of The Infinite Way. 
First, open the door of your consciousness 
and admit the I, and acknowledge : 


Be not afraid, J am with you. Be not 
afraid of those out there: I am He. J am 
here, and I am there. Be not afraid: I in 
the midst of you am mighty. I am life 
eternal. I am the way. Just rely on Me. 
Fear no danger, for there is no power 
external to you. I in the midst of you am 
infinite power, the all-power, the only 
power. 

Live by Grace, since I am your meat, 
your wine, your water. I can give you 
water, which if you drink of you will 
never thirst again. I have meat the world 
knows not of. J am the resurrection. J am 
the way: I am the way to your peace; I 
am the way to your abundance; I am the 
way to your safety. 

I am the rock. I am a fortress. I am a 
high tower. Abide in Me and let Me abide 
in you, and no evil shall come nigh thy 
dwelling place. No weapons that are form- 
ed against thee shall prosper. Why ? They 
are shadows; they are not realities ; they 
are not powers. I in the midst of you am 
Omnipotence, the only Power. ‘These 
arrows, these poisoned darts, these germs, 
these bullets, these bombs: they are 
shadows. They are beliefs in a power 
apart from Me. They are a universal 
belief in two powers. Believe in Me as 

Omnipotence. 
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Do not accept God as a Power over all the 
errors of the world because then you are 
dealing with theology: Oriental or Occiden- 
tal. You are never in mysticism until you 
have opened your consciousness and accept- 
ed the truth that I in the midst of you am 
He, that Christ was incarnated in you, and 
that the Annunciation means the conception 
of the Christ in you. Your recognition of 
this truth is the birth of the Christ in you. 
But, when you accept this, do not forget that 
it is not complete until you have followed 
up the omnipotence of I, which is the first 
principle of The Infinite Way, with the 
‘second, which is the nonpower of that which 
is appearing as the world of effect. 


In your experience, you will be dealing 
with persons of different states of conscious- 
ness, of varying degrees of good and of evil, 
and if they do not touch you personally, you 
will be cognizant of evil in persons active in 
national or international affairs, It is not 
enough, I can assure you, to bear witness to 
the fact that the Christ is in them. You must 
take the second step as well and recognize 
that the carnal mind is not power. Only this 
completes your prayer or your meditation. 
Until you have acknowledged, “I in the 
midst of me is God, I in the midst of you is 
God, and the carnal mind, the universal 
belief in two powers, is nonpower,” then, 
and then alone, have you completed it. 


You will witness this in your experience 
with animals. It will not always be enough 
to recognize their Christ-identity, because 
they, just like human beings, are often gov- 
erned by the carnal mind, and so it is neces- 
sary to “nothingize” the carnal mind. Do 
not personalize it and believe this person or 
this animal is evil. This person or this ani- 
mal is just an outlet for the universal evil, 
the universal carnal mind. This is called 
laying the axe at the root of evil. 


Do not try to destroy evil in a person. 
Realize the universal nature of the carnal 
mind, and then “nothingize ” it. This can be 
“done because God never created a carnal 
mind. God never created two powers. God 
never created evil and, therefore, as you 
impersonalize and “nothingize,” you bring 
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your prayer, treatment, or realization to 
conclusion. Then you can rest and be ef 
tain that you have really handled the sity. 
tion intelligently and spiritually because ye 
have done honour to God in acknowledgi, 
Omnipotence. You have done honour to & 
in acknowledging Omnipresence, the Die 
sence of God within you, the very I of yo: 
being, and you have thereby practical 
wiped out the devil in the realization th: 
the carnal mind, the universal belief in ty 
powers, has no law of God to maintain it, | 


The evil that comes nigh your dwellin 
place always personalizes itself. It comes ; | 
a sin, as a temptation, or as a false appetit 
in you or in some other person. It always pa! 
sonalizes itself in “ him,” “her,” or “youl 
Watch it, and you will notice that you neve, 
think of alcoholism: you just think abou | 
the alcoholic. You never think about dru 
addiction: you think about the drug addit 
You never think about the universal carni 
mind: you think about the evil mani) 
prison because evil always comes in a pel 
sonalized form. It always personalizes itsel 
It came to Jesus in the form of a devil, an 
when Jesus turned on the devil, there we 
no devil there. It was just a temptation i| 
his mind, and it had to be met in his mine 


| 


So, there is no evil person confrontini) 
you. There is no evil condition confrontin) 
you. This is a personalization of the impel 
sonal carnal mind — not your belief 0| 
mine, but the universal belief in two power 
As you recognize this and impersonalize a 
the evil falls away from the person, wh® 
ther it is a sin, disease, false appetite, a 
whatever it may be. It falls away from bill 






sometimes very quickly and sometim® 
slowly, depending upon his degree o 
receptivity. 


maya or illusion, and thus not try to £ 
God to do something to them, When you ” 
do this, you are in spiritual wisdom. Th 
you, too, can say with the Master to E 
blind man, “Open thine eyes.” The momé 
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you try to get a God-power to do something 
for the blind, however, you have lost the 
demonstration. 


If you can look at the impotent man and 
say, “Rise, take up thy bed, and walk,” 
you can help him, but when you turn to 
God to do something for him you are in the 
same dream that he is in. The spiritually 
illumined know that there is no need to call 
on God for anything because God is always 
about His business. He does not have to be 
reminded, directed, or pleaded with. 


If you really want to honour God, know 
that God is always being God; God is 
always maintaining and sustaining His 
spiritual universe. Then, in your release of 
God, you realize, “ What power is there 
apart from God? What presence is there 
apart from God? I must not be deceived 
by appearances.” Then you see rightness 
reveal itself. No God-power is used. God- 
power was there in the beginning, but the 
recognition of Omnipotence and Omniscience 
and the unreal nature of appearances brings 
it into infinite manifestation. 


It is in our lap! It is within our powcr 
to determine whether or not we value our 
freedom enoughto break through the mental 
inertia that would keep us from consciously 
realizing truth two, three, or more times a 
day. 


Every one of us has a spiritual destiny. 
Then, what keeps us from experiencing it ? 
The belief in two powers, good and evil. 
which has become so crystallized in human 
consciousness as to form a malpractice, or 
hypnotism, that keeps us under the law 
instead of under Grace! Once we know the 
truth that every form of discord in our life 
is a form of hypnotism and to the extent 
that we can accept God-being, we release 
ourselves from the sins, the fears, and the 
diseases of this world. Our mind is not then 
reaching out to God, nor is it seeking good : 
we are completely released from seeking 
anything. God is; I am; and we rest in 
that: 


God is being. God is being now. Besides 
God-being, there is no other being, and 
God is all-being here where I am. 
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Because God, the I that I am, is indi- 
vidual being, God’s life is my individual 
life, and therefore, my life is immortal, 
eternal, and free. God is the water and the 
wine of my life. God is the life of my 
body, the bread and the meat of my body. 

God is being my mind, and therefore, I 
can be aware only of that which consti- 
tutes God’s being. My mind is the un- 
conditioned mind that was in Christ Jesus, 
receiving its impartations and wisdom 
from God, not from observation, but from 
God. 

God is omnipresent where I am. I do 
not have to bring God’s presence to me: 
God’s presence is my presence. In God’s 
presence is fulfilment. God’s power is the 
power of my life. God’s wisdom is the 
law of my being. I am governed by 
spiritual law. 

What God hath joined together, no man 
can put asunder, and my life and God’s 
life are joined : it is the one life. My mind 
and God’s mind are the one mind. Nothing 
can separate us or divide us. Not even life 
or death can separate me from the life of 
God, the love of God, and the abundance 
of God, for God is being now. I cannot 
make it so — not even God can make it 
so! It has been so from the beginning. 

What God hath joined together, no man, 
no circumstance, and no condition can put 
asunder, and any belief that I have here- 
tofore accepted of a presence or a power 
apart from the I that I am, I consciously 
reject because of Omnipotence and Omni- 
presence. 

I need not accept the universal hypno- 
tism of the world because God is the mind 
of me. God is my being and God cannot 
be influenced — not even for good, and 
certainly not for evil. God is my being, 
and God is my being now — being, being, 
being, not in the past tense, not in the 
future tense, but now. 


The only claim of power there ever was 
or is, is a universal hypnotic belief that there 
are two powers and that I is not omnipre- 
sence, omnipotence, and omniscience. You 
can drop your concern for the sins, the 
disease, or the lack of the world merely by 


| 
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lifting yourself into the realization that God 
is being. 


I accept God as Being. 
as my Being. 
I am. 


I accept God 
I accept God as the I that 


Impersonalize God; impersonalize evil. 
Know the nature of I as universal being, 
universal life. Do not allow the “ veil” that 
personalizes God to be put back on. Make 
no image of God, not even a mental image. 
Not only do not make a wood carving, do 
not make an ivory carving or a gold carv- 
ing ; do not make even a mental image of 


God. Then you will not be personalizing 
God. 


The minute you have an image of God in 
your thought, you are personalizing, and 
you are expecting that concept to be God, 


Jany 
and a concept cannot be God. Only A 
be God, and you cannot have a men 
image of I. That is the one word that deg. 
description. Try as you will, you can 
make a mental image of I. l 


Once this truth has been unveiled ifor ul 
it will never be veiled for you again. Yi 
will never be able to go back to making c 
cepts of God, or looking for God to do som 
thing to the nothingness and nonpower | 
this world of effect. Always that smile y 
come to your lips, and the word I will com 
and you will be at peace, you will be at Te) 
Then, in quietness and confidence, you can! 
a beholder of God in action. You dor 
impel It; you do not empower It; youi 
not send It forth: in quietness and con 
dence, you become a beholder watching 
at work. | 


TEARS OF SYMPATHY | 


By T. P. RAMACHANDRA IYER* 


Sri Bhagavan showed interest in reading 
the lives of saints and whenever he came 
across a moving passage in them he would 
shed tears. He delighted us all by reading 
out passages from such books but whenever 
moving passages came his voice would be 
choked and he would struggle to keep up 
his normal voice. I remember one particular 
instance. Sri Bhagavan was reading the life 
of Saint Kannappa and at a particular stage 
he began to weep and stopped reading, say- 
ing: “Impossible to read further, impossi- 
ble ....”’ There have been seen several 
other occasions when Bhagavan was moved 
to tears even when individuals narrated 
their sad stories or difficulties. I was sur- 
prised at first how Bhagavan could’be 


| 
affected by afflictions on the physical plat 
I did ask him once about it. Sri Bhaga 
said: “Why not? It is the swabhava | 
the sarira (nature of the body) to react! 
pleasures and pains. The reactions stop | 
the body level.” He then continued : “If m 
throw a stone at the head of a saint, wh 
Should you not expect the head | 
break and bleed? Natural consequen 
are bound to take place. Does it m 
any difference to the Sage?” He how 
ever gave us to understand that si 
reactions in a Jnani were only on the bo 


level and never affected him inwardly; 
we are affected. z 










* For an introduction to whom see our issue 
July, 1966 pp. 299-300. 


HOW I CAME TO THE MAHARSHI 


By D. S. SASTRI 


I had my first darshan of Bhagavan in 
May, 1941. I happened to be in Madras at 
the time on my way from Cochin to Ahmeda- 
bad on transfer and was awaiting the arri- 
val of my personal effects by train. As I 
was mentally worried over that transfer and 
was brooding over it, it occurred to me that 
I should go over to Tiruvannamalai to see 
the great Maharshi and obtain some solace 
from him. Some years before that, a friend 
of mine had asked me to accompany him 
to the Ashram but somehow I did not feel 
attracted. Earlier in my life, my experience 
of so called holy men had been unfortunate, 
so I developed a prejudice. Subsequently, 
I visited several temples in South India but 
could not find any solace. But when I sug- 
gested to my wife that we should visit the 
Ashram, she readily agreed and we started 
for Tiruvannamalai one fine morning. 


By the time we reached the Ashram, it was 
past 11-30 am. All was quiet. The Ashra- 
mites had had lunch and were resting. An 
attendant at the guest house took us into the 
kitchen and we had our lunch there. We 
were told that we could have Bhagavan’s 
darshan only at 2-30. 


Having nothing particular to do, I strayed 
into the bookstall, told the attendant the 
purpose of our visit and sat there reading 
one of the books for sale. At that time, there 
was no room behind the bookstall ; instead, 
there was a window opposite the main door. 
A little before 2-30 while returning from 
the bathroom at the eastern end of the 
Ashram, Bhagavan stopped at the window to 
talk to some one who happened to be there. 
The bookstall attendant pointed him out to 
me. A thrill went through my whole body. 
What a difference from the Swamis and the 
holy men I had seen before! That lustrous 
body, those shining eyes, that beauteous 
smile, that gentle speech and halting gait — 
all took me completely by surprise. I got 





Bhaga- 


went into the hall. 
seated on the couch looking 
the devotees there. 


up and slowly 
van was there 
tenderly at all 


On entering the hall, the ego in me did 
not permit my prostrating before him. 
Instead, I just folded my hands by way of 
namaskar and sat down watching critically 
all that was happening. People were coming 
and going; and not a word was spoken. 
Everybody appeared happy and contented. 
The prevailing serene atmosphere was in- 
fectious. I sat motionless. I had nothing 
to ask. I was lost in wonder and admira- 
tion at the peace and silence, The thought 
uppermost in my mind was: if people could 
be happy thus with a minimum of food and 
clothing, why not I? Why these worldly 
possessions and the struggles incidental 
thereto ? Why grieve about official worries 
and domestic calamities ? f 
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At 4-45, Bhagavan left the hall as usual 
and came back later for Vedapãrāyana which 
was arranged in the open space adjacent to 
the hall. The chanting of the vedic hymns 
began in those idyllic surroundings with 
Arunachala on one side and the flower gar- 
den on the other and with Bhagavan, wearing 
only a loincloth, sitting in the midst of the 
devotees. I felt as if I was in another world 
altogether. It was only when the chant- 
ing was over and devotees began leaving 
that I realised I was in this mundane world. 


Raja, the Post-master, told me that ladies 
were not allowed to stay overnight in the 
Ashram and that I should seek an abode 
elsewhere. At my request. he fixed up for 
the night a house under construction in the 
compound of ‘ Mabasthan’.! After an early 
evening meal. my wife went to the house 
for rest while I stayed on in the Ashram 
for supper at 7-30 with Bhagavan in the 
dining hall. After supper, I was reluctant 
to leave the Ashram as I wanted to have 
more of Bhagavan. On enquiry, someone 
told me that Bhagavan might sit out for 
a while that night as it was very sultry. I 
therefore stayed on. Bhagavan came back 
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after a short walk and sat on an easy chi 
in the open space between the hall andi) 
well. A few devotees sat around him. 0, 
of them asked Bhagavan about an incid 
in Yoga Vasishta. Instead of just expla!) 
ing it, Bhagavan began narrating the wh!) 
story at length. The pleasant way he spo 
the simple language he used and the digi 
fied manner in which he related the stoi 
captivated our hearts and kept us all spe 
bound. At the end of it, the devotees t 
me that I was particularly lucky pecai 
Bhagavan rarely spoke much or for such 


long time. I felt extremely happy and 8" 
tified. | 


That night my wife and I compared nolé 
We were fully agreed that we had reacht 
our haven and found our real Guru. 
mental satisfaction we could not get by”, 
visits to temples or to other holy me $ 
had got in abundance in the Ashram. © 
therefore stayed on for some more days 










Aa aS 


Thus began our attachment to Bhas? 
and the Ashram. 


1Now the Ashram has ample accommoda 
for visitors. — (Editor) | 





HOW THE MAHARSHI CAME TO ME 


By G. N. DALEY 


When about twenty years of age I began 
an intensive process of self-interrogation and 
after about twelve months had divorced body 
and mind from consciousness. Body + 
mind = space and time. Consciousness = 
no space and Now. This was not Realization, 
however; it was purely conceptual under- 
standing. I did not follow the ego-consci- 
ousness back to its source. So the quest 
went on: reading, meditating and experi- 
encing. 


Some twenty years later, in 1954, after 
many a head-ache and heart-ache, to put it 
mildly, I came upon Arthur Osborne’s newly 
published Ramana Maharshi and the Path 
of Self-Knowledge. This started a new era 
in my life. Shortly after reading it I wrote 
to the Ashram at Tiruvannamalai and bought 
a few books. 


My interest in Bhagavan and his Direct 
Path grew steadily for a few years, but then 
“certain difficulties which I encountered put 
a complete end to all personal activities. The 
next seven years were a complete blank 
with no free time to read, think or act for 
myself. Everything had to be dropped to 
cope with the circumstances. But Bhagavan 
never let go. 


On August 13th, 1966 his Grace descended 
on me like a lightning flash. I cannot describe 
the nature of it; that cam only be experienc- 
ed. I can only describe the way in which it 
was bestowed and the nature of the awaken- 
ing which it brought about. 


It came upon me in one of those dreams 
which are not the result of mental activity 
but which one recognizes when one wakes 
from them as direct experience or communi- 
cation. 


In the dream I was standing at the head 
of a bus queue. When the bus arrived it 
8 





did not stop where I was standing but a few 
yards away, so that those who were at the 
end of the queue were the first to get in 


and I was the last. By the time I did get 
in all.the seats were occupied and I had to 
stand in the middle of the gangway between 
the two rows of seats. Several people who 
had been standing near me in the queue, 
seeing this, began to protest that I ought to 
have a seat, all speaking together. It was 
in the midst of this hubbub that Bhagavan’s 
Grace struck hard and decisively, comple- 
tely silent and formless. This body I called 
mine, in which ‘my’ consciousness was still 
functioning as ‘my’ ego suddenly changed 
and grew taller, broader and sturdier. I was 


‘also aware of a change in features and the 


gentle smile of Bhagavan was superimposed 
on the face. The physical changes were 


“accompanied by an experience of pure uni- 
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versal consciousness and bliss. In the first few 
moments of this Beingness a few thoughts 
lightly crossed the mind. “How can I tell 
these people that I am here?” ‘How can 
I possibly explain this to them?” “What 
does it matter if I sit in a front seat or at 
the back or just stand in the middle? I am 
here Now.’ Bliss and Beingness were both 
inside and outside the body. Then these 
thoughts subsided leaving only the bliss of 
pure awareness. 


I am quite unable to describe the reality 
of this experience of Bhagavan’s Grace. It 
did not matter where I was because ‘I Am’ 
includes both space and time. Whether 
Bhagavan’s consciousness entered mine or 
whether he drew mine into his I do not 
know ; only that Bhagavan was experienced 
within and that he is still within me now. 


Implicit in his Grace were also instruction, 
initiation and obligation. The instruction 
was to continue Being, and the initiation was 
in the Beingness, the sharing or the joining 


grms 
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of his consciousness with “mine? 
obligation lies in assisting others who te 
need help or guidance. ‘| 


So strong is the I-current now that aK) 
tainty has arisen that I was never born, A 
if this question is referred to the mind ¢ 
answer which arises is, “How can you h 
been born? You are Now and you alwe, 
were and always will be Now.” 


The following analogy may further expl | 
the nature of his Grace. Consider us: 
to be satellites in orbit around the Cent 
the Heart; then suppose one of these, }) 
Bhagavan’s guidance, slows down until. 
spiralling motion sets in. Then, by his Gra 
it stops dead in its track and plummets rig 
into the centre. After having there absorb 
his Grace, it is free once more to return in) 
orbit but in doing so no longer sees the He | 
as being exclusively in the centre but! 
itself also and in all the others who ë 
orbiting the centre. In fact the Heart | 
everywhere. | 


THE ELIXIR OF YOUTH 


By ARTHUR OSBORNE | 


The frosty years have in their grip 
This ailing body that at last 
Into Death’s refuse-bin must slip. 
Then let it go, 
Quick be it or slow, 
Like autumn flower in wintry blast. 


For I have drunk youth’s elixir, 
His joy made firm, his follies fled. 
Life like a May-day chorister 
Throbs into song. 
The heart, grown strong, 
Dances and sings where grief lies dead. 





Meditation is initiated 


i and sustained by a conscious effort of the 
mind, When such effort entirely subsides, it is called samadhi. ` 


— BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA MAHARSHI. 


This world and body are not me. | 
They are a dream from which to wake. 
Whatever in their fate may be 

Cannot destroy 

The vibrant joy 
Or turn to night the bright daybreak. | 


When even imperfect sight can bring 
Such joyful certitude as this, 

Who to the seeming self would cling, 
In a barren land where no birds sing, 
Lost to Awareness, Being, Bliss ? 
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Translated by Prof. G. V. KULKARNI and ARTHUR OSBORNE 


CHAPTER SIX 


1 


He it is who is a sannyasi, he it is who 
is a yogi, who performs his duty without 
regard to profit ; not he who renounces the 
sacred fire and activity (of a householder). 


2 


Know that which is called renunciation 
to be in fact Yoga, O Son of Pandu, for none 
becomes a yogi without renouncing sankalpa. 


Sankalpa, a word frequently used in this chap- 
ter, is wider in its meaning than desire; it is 
any mental preoccupation and may be ambition, 
projects or imagination, 


3 


For the wise (Muni) aspirant to Yoga, 
action is said to be the way; after he has 
attained, stillness is said to be the way. 


Shankara interprets shamah (here rendered 
stillness’) as ‘cessation of all activity’, quoting 
a passage from the Mahabharata. Tilak takes it 
to be ‘serenity’ and calls it ‘the means’ (of 
continued action). 


4 


“When a man is attached neither to sense 
objects nor to actions but has renounced all 
sankalpa he is said to have attained Yoga. 
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5 


Let a man raise himself; let him not de- 
base himself; for he himself is his friend, 
he himself his foe. 


The Sanskrit word ‘atma’, like the English 
‘self’, can mean either the Supreme Self (Param- 
atma) or the individual self (jivatma). It is 
used in this verse and the next without either 
prefix. 


6 


To him who has subdued the self by the 
Self, the Self is the friend, but to him of 
uncontrolled self the Self remains hostile, 
like an enemy. 


7 


In one who is self-controlled and serene 
the Self remains equipoised in heat and cold, 
pleasure and pain, even in honour and dis- 
honour. 


8 


That yogi is said to be integrated who is 
content with knowledge and wisdom, un- 
shaken and master of his senses, and to whom 
a clod, a stone and a piece of gold are the 
same. 


9 


Pre-eminent is he who looks with equal 
eye on the well-disposed, the friend and foe, 
the neutral and indifferent, the estranged 
and related, the righteous and unrighteous. 


10 


Sitting alone, in solitude, the yogi should 
meditate with body and mind controlled, 
free from desire and possessiveness. 


Up to here, whenever the word ‘yoga’ has 
been used in the Gita to denote a particular path, 
it has been the path of disinterested activity, 
what would today be called ‘karma-marga’, In 
this and the following verses it is used for the 
first time to denote the type of path which is 
today called ‘yoga’. 
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He should assume a firm posture Tl 
in a clean place, neither too high nor; 
low, on kusha grass covered with a del 
skin and a cloth. 


Kusha is a sacred grass, A deerskin isy 
because, being a non-conductor, it prevents. 
electric currents generated in the body ir 
escaping into the ground. | 


12 


Seated there, with concentrated mi) 
thoughts and senses under control, he sho, | 
practise yoga to purify himself. 


13 


With body, head and neck erect, motis 
less, gazing at the tip of his nose and! 
looking about. 


14 | 


Serene and fearless let him sit, firm | 
his vow of celibacy, with mind control) 
and turned to Me, integrated and intenti 
Me alone. 

15 ) 

Thus, ever at one, the yogi of control 
mind attains to the supreme peace of N 
vana, which is in Me. 


16 | 


Yoga is not for one who eats too mY) 


or fasts too much, Arjuna, nor for onei 


sleeps too much or wakes too much; 


17 





But for one who is a yogi in his eal! 
and recreation, a yogi in his activities 
yogi in his sleeping and his waking; 
becomes the destroyer of suffering. 






A , der 

In this verse the adjective ‘yuktah’, 2° 5 

from the same root as ‘yoga’, is taken by ©. 
translators to mean ‘moderate’. Prof. 


explains in a note given at the end a, 
chapter why he prefers to take it as mean 
a yogic manner’. 
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18 


When the perfectly controlled mind rests 
in the Self alone, free from all desires, then 
is one said to be integrated (yuktah) 


19 


To a lamp in a windless place, which does 
not flicker, is compared a yogi of concentrat- 
ed mind, meditating on the Self. 


20 


When the mind, disciplined by yogic prac- 
tice, attains quietude and when, seeing the 
Self through the self, one is content with 
the Self, 


21 
When one knows that infinite bliss which 
can be grasped by the intellect (buddhi) 


but is beyond the senses and, established in 
it, never stirs from Truth, 


Or ‘from Reality’; the same Sanskrit word 
can be translated as either. Only Reality is true; 
only Truth is real. 


22 


Which having attained, one conceives of 
no higher gain; in which established, one 
is not moved even by great grief, 


23 


Then can one know that this severence 
(viyoga) from union with suffering is call- 
ed ‘Union’ (Yoga). In this Yoga should 
one persevere with undesponding mind. 


24-25 


Giving up every single desire born of 
sankalpa and completely restraining the 
sense organs by the mind from every out- 
let, one should gradually, gradually, attain 
quietude with the intellect (buddhi) held 
steadfast and the mind sunk in the Self, 
allowing no thought to arise. 


26 


To whatever side the restless, unsteady 
mind wanders away, one should check it and 
bring it back controlled to the Self. 
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27 


To such a yogi as this, tranquil in mind, 
passion-free, sinless and one with Brahman, 
comes supreme Bliss. 


28 


Thus engaging constantly in yoga and free 
from sin, the yogi easily attains the infinite 
Bliss of contact with Brahman. 


29 
One who is thus integrated in yoga (yoga 
yuktatma) sees all with equal eye, seeing 
himself in all beings and all beings in him- 
self. 


Or ‘the Self': see the note to verse 5, 


30 
One who sees me everywhere and sees all 


in Me, I shall not be lost to him, nor he to 
Me. 


31 
That Yogi who, established in Oneness, 


worships Me in all beings dwells in Me, 
though active in all ways. 


32 

He who looks everywhere with equal eye, 
Arjuna, and regards the pleasure and pain 
of others as his own is considered a perfect 
Yogi. 

33 
Arjuna said : 

This yoga of equanimity which you teach, 
O Slayer of Madhu, seems to me to have no 
firm endurance, owing to restlessness (of 
the mind). 


34 
For the mind, O Krishna, is restless, tur- 
bulent, strong and obstinate. As hard it is 
to control, I believe, as the wind. 
35 
Sri Bhagavan said : 
Undoubtedly, O Mighty-Armed, the mind 
is hard to control and restless, but by prac- 
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tice and dispassion (vairagya) it can be 
controlled, O Son of Kunti. 


36 


For one who cannot control himself, Yoga 
is hard to master, I admit ; but for the self- 
controlled there are ways to master it. 


Arjuna said: 


(Tell me) Krishna, what fate does he meet 
who has faith but lacks control and whose 


mind wanders away without attaining per- 
fection in Yoga ? 


38 


Fallen from both (worlds), does he noi 
perish like a split cloud, O Mighty-Armed, 
unsupported and lost on the way of Brah- 
man ? 


39 


Dispel this doubt of mine completely, O 
Krishna for there isnone other can dispel it. 


This question, with Krishna’s reply, is one of 
the most cherished passages in the Gita, pro- 
viding hope, as it does, for those who fail in this 
lifetime. The Mountain Path readers will remem- 
ber that the Maharaja of Mysore bases his article 
Sri Ramana Maharshi and the Indian Philoso- 
phic Tradition on it in the issue of July 1966. 


40 


Sri Bhagavan replied : 


Neither in this world nor the next does 
he face destruction, O Partha; never, my 
son, does one of right action come to grief. 


41 


Having attained the heavens of the righte- 
ous and dwelt there countless years, he who 
fell from yoga is born again in a pure and 
prosperous family. 


‘Loka’, translated here as ‘heavens ’ Means 
world, place, state or heaven, as Brahmaloka is 


the heaven of Brahma. ‘Countless years’ refers 


Jany | 
to the heavenly eternity which 
ween one earth-life and another. Since the ph, | 
cal time-scale cannot apply to NON-phy¢ 
worlds, this has no bearing on the question | 
what date the causally ‘next’ physical reins 
nation will take place. ; 


: | 
intervenes i 


42 


Or he is born in a family of wise veel 
Such a birth is indeed very hard to obte 
in this world. 


43 


There, O Son of the Kurus, he regains {| 
yogic understanding he had acquired in} 
former body and strives more than then |) 
perfection. | 


44 


He is carried forward even involuntari 
by his former practice..Even he who mere 
aspires to Yoga goes beyond the scripture | 


| 

‘Even involuntarily this explains the ma 
cases of people who develop yogic powers # 
perceptions or irue aspirations unguided jn Ë| 
lifetime. In the next sentence, the word ‘yog 
is used to mean Union, Even the aspiration f 
Divine Union goes beyond the exoteric or av 
listie scriptures, | 
45 i 
| 
And the Yogi who strives earnestly, pull) 
fied from sin and perfected through mat 
births, at last reaches the Supreme Goal. | 
46 | 

A Yogi is superior to a man of austeril! 
he is considered superior even to a man 


knowledge ; Superior is he to a man © 
action. Be therefore a Yogi, Arjuna. 







Such comparisons between the paths are t0, 
taken with caution, since whatever path is Pe 
described is apt to be extolled. A Yogi, as © 
cribed in vv 10—15 is in fact a man of auste 
(tapas) ; so it can be taken to mean that i 
who has attained Union (Yoga) is superio? e 
one who is still striving. A ‘man of knowled8 i 
is usually taken here to mean one of mental a 
scriptural knowledge. A man of action is t 
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to mean a ritualist. It is to be noted that Arjuna 
is a married man and is being exhorted by 
Krishna to fight a battle which, if victorious, 
will make him a ruler; so it is clearly not meant 
that he should go and sit in a forest doing yogic 
exercises. Ii is best to take ‘Yogi’ in this whole 
verse aS meaning ‘one who has attained Union’, 


47 


And of all yogis I deem him the most com- 
plete (yuktatma) whose inner being is 


A Note on Ch. VI, v. 
By PROF. G: 
The verse runs: 


yuktaharaviharasya 
yuktacestasya karmasu 

yuktasvapnavabodhasya 
yogo bhavati duhkhaha 


Almost all commentators have taken the word 
*yukta’ in it to mean ‘controlled’ or ‘moderate’. 
I propose the following alternative interpreta- 
tion: “For one who eats and moves about in the 
manner of a yogi (yukta), who performs actions 
in the manner of a yogi, who sleeps and stays 
awake in the manner of a yogi, yoga becomes 
the annihilator of misery.” 


Thus the word ‘yukta’ is not taken to mean 
‘controlled’ or ‘moderate’ but ‘yogic’. The next 
verse explair.s the word thus: 

‘When the perfectly controlled mind rests in 


the Self alone, free from all desires, then one 
is said to be integrated (yukta).’ 


LIKE A MOTH— 


By C. NARAYANAN NAMBUDIRIPAD 


A moth in the dark I am, 
In love with the Light. 
Fluttering in dreams 
With the wings of desire, 
In love with the Light. 
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merged in Me and w 
full faith. fare 










Eo 


F 









Here pre- emingles sekla any k n to 
bhakti; however {/so e égmmental akp the 
‘Me’ to mean pj; Boy alt God By the 
Universal Self. ©” oe 

es A 7? 
This is the Sp fapio: entitled 


the Yoga o itapon” 


17 of the Bhagavad Gita 


V. KULKARNI 


It is therefore reasonable tọ suppose that the 
word is used in this sense in the previous verse. 
It is a practice of the Gita to explain a word 
occurring in the previous verse, For instance, 
in this very chapter the word ‘yogarudha’ occurs 
in verse 3 and is explained in verse 4. Hence 
it is quite natural to take verse 18 in reference 
to verse 17 and explain it in this way. 


This interpretation is more meaningful because 
it refers not only to the quantity of eating, 
moving about, acting, sleeping and waking but 
also to the yogic quality or art of doing so. A 
Yogi, in the sense given to the word by the 
Gita, performs all these actions with equanimity, 
detached alike from the action and its result, 
without any ego-sense and hence free from sor- 
row. As stated in verse 18, his mind is absorbed 
in his Self and he is free from all desires. 


For whom does he bring the Light, 
The Light of his eyes, 
Aglow with love through the night? 


Shall the wings burn 

In Love’s flame? Shall the Light 
Dispel the darkness of night ? 
Shall Love consume the beloved ? 


GARLAND OF GURU’S SAYINGS 


Translated By PROF. K. SWAMINATHAN 
from the Tamil of MuRUGANAR 





10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


The truth transcendent 

First and last 

Is the experience of pure Being, 

The awareness at the heart 

Of perfect stillness, 

The fact behind the fiction of the “I” 


Cause it is that comes out as effect. 
The scriptures say 

The big world bulging there without 
Springs from awareness. 

And awareness is as real 

As the berry in one’s hand. 

Hence it may be said 

The great big world is real. 


For those who take as real and enjoy 
The world confronting them, 

It is the Lord’s creation. 

For those who, free from fear, 

Have known the truth, 

The undeluded Self, 

It is a mere mental image 

Projected by desire. 


The world of empty Names and Forms, 


The field of the five senses, 

Is merely an appearance 

In the Being of Pure Self. 
This is the play of Maya, 

Of images called up by mind, 
Itself an image called up 

By Being’s own awareness. 


Those who know the Self 
Whose form is pure Awareness 
Know that nothing else exists. 
They cannot treat as wholly real 
The world that has no being 

In God’s sight. 


Like the hopeful parrot hovering 


Round the red flower of the silk-cotton tree, 
- You-yearn, my friend, for the world of sense, 


Mistaking it for something real. 
If seeming be the same as being, 
Then the mirage in the desert 
Would be water. 


tiie eet S a 
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WISDOM IS AN OCEAN: By Madge Gladwin, 
(Johnson, pp. 174, price 42s.) 


Books dealing with out-of-the-body experien- 
ces, telepathy, memories of past lives and so on 
are usually not reviewed in The Mountain Path. 
This is not because we doubt their credibility but 
because such faculties and experiences have no 
necessary spiritual value, any more, for instance, 
than artistic or musical ability. Also, they may 
cause a sense of despondency in readers who are 

“not gifted in this way, making them suppose 
that spiritual development is something like art 
or music, dependent on special faculties which 
they do not possess. Nothing of the kind The 
Maharshi was quite a normal boy possessing no 
such faculties. Mrs. Gladwin declares: “It is 
certainly not essential to have the identical or 
similar experiences to those I have mentioned in 
this book, whilst on this earth, in order to know 
more of God.” (p. 169-170) If we have chosen her 
book to put before our readers, it is partly 
because her experiences have brought her an 
understanding of Oneness with God and partly 
because they have imbued her with love and 
compassion and are used, so far as possible, in 
the service of others. 


There is a familiar ring about her experience 
while stil] probing. “ Then my mind began to 
focus within itself: ‘Everything has fallen away 
from me’ I said to myself. ‘Everything has gone, 
and yet I still am. So what am I? I am neither 
this nor that; none of the things that make up 
my personality are me, they are merely things 
that once were added on to me. My character 
is merely an expression of myself. Now every- 
thing has gone, my character, its personality, my 
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BeloeviEews 


talents, my strength; everything, and yet I still 
am. I am not these thoughts, mor any other 
thoughts, for I exist without them. Just what is 
this being that I am?’ 

“Alone, in utter darkness, seeking my Self, 

“Then suddenly, but almost imperceptibly, I 
became aware of my heart, and of the love that 
lay within. A great wave of realization swept 
through me. ‘I am love, I am nought else: This 
is my Self’. (p. 95) 

She goes right beyond psychic experiences 
when she says: “Just as we should be able to 
control our thoughts, so we can learn to be able 
to still them at will, and enter a blissful state of 
awareness that is beyond thought. In this 
state which, for want of a better word, we call 
meditation, the mind is stilled and is completely 


at one with the infinite sea of uncreated 
thought.” (p. 163-164) 
With rare wisdom, she perceives that this 


spiritual awareness does not mean turning one’s 
back on life. “Conscious oneness with God and 
the bliss of meditation does not mean that one 
should withdraw from active life in the world. 
On the contrary; the practice of meditation 
brings to each one of us an ever increasing clarity 
of mind and a healthier body. Whatever is our 
chosen work in life, we will become better at it. 
even if we truly meditate for only five minutes 
each day. The realization and the urge to give 
our love and our service to all living creatures 
will doubtless follow too. More love, more 
consideration, more understanding of each and 
every creature’s needs and rights is what every 
one of us who is awake in God works to bring 
about.” (p. 171) 
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She warns, as do all who have true experience, 
that books are no substitute for it. “Books and 
words of others, no matter how wise and how 
valuable to progress, are but signposts or part 
truths. They can, if we continue only to read or 
listen to others without widening our own 
experience, in time constitute a danger. They 
point in so many different directions at once: 
for after all truth is infinite in expression. It is 
only within ourselves that these ways meet as 
One. So we must take what we read or hear 
within ourselves and digest it; either make it 
our own or discard it. Then and then only is the 
wisdom gleaned from reading, listening and 
learning of value.” (p. 128) 


Another example of practical wisdom is her 
caution against trying to persuade others to join 
our path just because it has proved helpful to us. 
Far better encourage them on their own. All are 
paths to the same Goal. The mountain has many 
sides but one Peak. (p. 135) 


Jre BHAGAVAD GITA: Translated by Swami 
Chidbhavananda. (Tapovanam, Tirupparaitturai, 
pp. 1008, price Rs. 6 in India, Rs. 30 abroad.) 


This is a very thorough bit of work. Verse by 
verse, the translator first gives the Sanskrit text 
in Devanagari script, then its transliteration into 
the Latin alphabet, then a word for word trans- 
lation, then a connected translation, and finally a 
commentary. The translation is simple and direct, 
avoiding literary flourishes. Indeed, it goes too 
far in the direction of unadorned literalness, 
thereby obscuring the meaning. For instance, 
Ch. V. v. 4 is rendered: “Children, not the wise, 
speak of knowledge and the performance of 
action as different. ...” Having already given 
a word for word translation, it would be appro- 
priate here to show that it refers not to actual 
children but to the childish and not merely to 
‘knowledge’ and ‘performance of action’ but to 
the paths of knowledge and action. Then, in the 
next verse, “He sees who sees Jnana and karma- 
yoga as one” obviously means “He sees aright 
who sees. .. .” 

The commentary is sound but inclined to be 
pedestrian, In his introduction the translator 
stresses the division of the Gita into three equal 
sections of six chapters each, connecting the first 
with karma marga, the second with bhakti and 
the third with jnana, Actually it is not quite so 
clear-cut. He declares that all three philosophi- 
cal viewpoints, advaita, visishtadvaita and dvaita, 

can be found in the Gita, but in doing so he 
tends to equate them. Actually, advaita is not a 
viewpoint among others but is the ultimate truth 
and is clearly enunciated in the Gita. 


“ae 
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The publishers follow a remarkable poli 
subsidising home sales by foreign. For a a | 
and well produced volume like this, Rs. re 
be well below the cost of production, while. | 
foreign purchaser is expected to Pay five te 
as much, Hardly a way to penetrate fore 
hearts or markets. | 


WHAT INDIA MEANS TO ME.: By John Spi 
(Gurukula Publishing House, Kag i 


galipura p 
Bangalore, pp. 32, price Re. 1.) j 


John Spiers (who wrote an article on {l 
Artist as Sadhaka’ in The Mountain Path 
January 1965) has been living in India foro | 
thirty years. It is the India of spiritual tradit | 
and ancient wisdom that he loves. Particu; | 
he loves its tolerance and broad understani 
which he contrasts with the bitter exclusive | 
of Christianity and Islam, He still sees life 
to-day and hope for the rest of the wi 
although he admits that “To me Indian city! 
represents a carbon copy of the worst feali 
of Western life and becomes not Indian at alll 
something foreign and entirely unworthy of! 
traditions and grace, as I have described it 
of what India means to me.” 





ARTHUR OsBORI 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT; By Mani Sahib 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty, B 
bay-7. Pp. 136. Price: Rs. 10.) 


Though the sub-title of this work is “ 
exposition of Sati Godavari Mataji’s philoso 
and way of life”, it is much more than 
Woven around the biographical account ofi 
saint is a vigorous, lucid and rational exposi 
of some of the fundamentals of Indian spit 
tradition, e.g., guru, mantra, puja, homa etc: 
treatment is throughout related to living ex!” 
ence and carries conviction to an open mind! 


Godavari Mata first met her Guru, Sri Ups 
Baba, when she was nine years old and calme 
be accepted as his chosen heir and disciple al 1 
immediately. After passing through a per! 
hard tapas, internal and external, she cam”. 
be entrusted with the conduct of the a 
Kumari Sthan at Sakori founded by VP% 
Baba, He passed away in 1941 and Godavari & 
has been leading this Institution, devoted “2 
all-round €mancipation of women, ever sine 
great distinction, We learn that the inma 
this Sthan are trained to. consecrate thems 
to the Divine through a life of prayer “a 
and self-culture. Godavari Mata is at ORC? i 
Guru and Mother, as indeed she is to the 


ni 
group of disciples and deyotees who tht ae 
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her from outside, Smt. Mani Sahukar, who is a The fifteen chapters (Panchadashi) which 
disciple of the saint, gives a moving tribute to constitute the treatise are grouped into three 


the endearing personality of the Guru and under- 
lines her part in humanising spirituality and 
translating into practice the Upanishadic percep- 
tion of Brahman being Shantam, Shivam, 
Sundaram. She notes that the yoga-sadhana of 
this conception is not divorced from the life of 
the community around and describes how the 
Mata held special sessions of yajnas during ihe 
days of crisis for the country a couple of years 
ago. 


Among the many points that the gifted author 
makes in these pages are: the Impersonal can 
be attained but it cannot lean down to lift the 
human. The Divine takes the Personal aspect for 
communion with His own human term. Though 
Bhakti is said to be the easiest path, mere 
Bhakti is not enough; there has to be Bhakti 
plus yogic discipline. Mantra is a power but for 
its full effectivity it has to be cherished with 
faith and understanding. Worship is not an 
inferior stages of sadhana as believed by the 
ighbrows, When properly done, it enables the 
whole of the person — including his physical 
part — to participate in the act of submission and 
adoration, and in consequence is more integrally 
fruitful. 


In the discussion on yajna, she writes: “ The 
two great sources and manifestations of Light 
are’ Sun and Fire, and since the former is 
‘inaccessible we can take refuge only in the 
sacred Fire which we can kindle at will” (p. 80). 
We may point out that in the Rig Veda it is un- 
ambiguously declared that God Agni himself 
takes the form of Surya. 









On page 25 there is mention of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi inviting his devotees to surrender, say- 
ing: “I shall lead you to the essence of know- 
ledge even if you just surrender to me.” We are 
not sure if this is in line with the spirit of the 
Maharshi’s expression; we would leave it to the 
editor of the Mountain Path to supply the cor- 
rective.1 





PANCHADASHI: Translated by H. P. Shastri. 
(Shanti Sadan, 29, Chepstow Villas, London, 
W.-11, Pp. 486. Price: 55sh.) 


Ascribed to Vidyaranya, this dakie seeks to 
establish the metaphysics of the Advaita Vedanta 
on a logical and rational basis. The author is 
more akin in spirit to the vivarana school than 
to the standpoints of Sureswara and Vacaspati 
‘Misra, The discussion proceeds in the form of a 
dialogue and bristles with subtle dialectics, 


sections of five chapters each. The first section 
deals with Brahman in the aspect of Sat, the 
second with Brahman as Chit and the third sec- 
tion with the Bliss aspect of Brahman. Philosophy 
apart, there are valuable chapters in this book 
dealing with the wpasana, practical discipline, to 
realise the truth of the Advaitic Vision. Jnana, 
Knowledge, is the sole means for liberation and 
this Knowledge can only be acquired in its full- 
ness by a strenuous discipline of purification, 
divestment of the veils of Ignorance and the 
well-known process of sravand, manana and 
nidhidhyasana: hearing of the inspired Word, 
mentation upon its significance, affirmation of its 
iruth in one’s being. Meditation is indispensable 
at all stages; “He should pursue his meditations 
until the conviction of his own identity with the 
object thereof arises, Once this conviction has 
arisen he should maintain it until death. 

One must constantly keep up the current of one’s 
meditation. (Chapter 9, 78-80) ” And this practice 
of meditation shall be pursued in such a manner 
ihat it becomes natural so that, says the text, one 
forms “the habit of meditating even in his 
sleep ”. 


The volume contains the full text in Roman 
characters and a very competent translation in 
English by the late Dr. H. P. Shastri who was 
eminently fitted for such work. 
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HYMNS FROM THE VEDAS: By Abinash 
Chandra Bose. Original Text and English trans- 
lation with introduction and notes. (Asia Pub- 
lishing House. Pp. 387. Price: Rs. 40.) 


Dr. A. C. Bose is well known for his mystic 
studies. His ‘Three Mystic Poets’ and ‘The Call 
of the Vedas’ have been hailed by readers for 
their insight and lucidity of expression. Here is 
another, recently published edition of the Col- 
lected Vedic Hymns with English translation and 
notes, on the same lines as ‘The Call of the 
Vedas’, but more exhaustive and thorough in 
every respect. Bose has selected the choicest 
hymns and classified them under the following 
heads :— 

(1) Jnana Yoga (2) Karma Yoga (3) Bhakti 
Yoga (4) Vibhuti Yoga (5) Raja Yoga (6) Death 
and (7) Hymn to the Earth. 

He shows with examples that the Vedic Samhita 
covers all the important yogas and thus contains 
the kernel of Indian religion and philosophy in 


M. P. PANDIT. 








1None needed. — (Editor) 
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a highly poetic style. He complains that these 
hymns have been so far studied rather from 
sociological, linguistic and mythological points of 
view than irom that of religion. His attempt to 
rectify this is admirable. His introduction, selec- 
tion of mantras, English translation and com- 
ments on them bear testimony to his scholarship, 
deep insight and command of both languages. 
They show that Vedic Poetry is not primitive 
but sublime and full of inner beauty. To illustrate. 


(1) “Prayer is my inner coat of mail 
Grace is my inner coat of mail”. 


(2) “May noble wisdom come io us from all 
sides, undeclined, unhindered, overflow- 
ing, so that the Devas may always help 
us onward, unceasing in their care, our 
Guardians day by day”, 


(3) “May the wind blow us health and the 
sun shine cheer on us, and may Parjanya 
with loved noise rain his grace on us”. 


Dr. Bose’s English verse translation is pleasing 
and true to the spirit of the original; it never 
Overstates, never exceeds the original. 


In his general introduction and specific intro- 
ductions to the various topics referred to above, 
the author has made some significant obser-+ 
vations about the Vedic samhita. He states, for 
example, that the mantras emphasise both Rita 
and Satya, while the later Upanishadic and other 
philosophical works emphasise Satya. The Vedic 
poet takes an epic view of life, combining the 
ideals of Brahma and Kshetra, that is of spiritual 
and material glory, while the later philosophical 
literature takes an ascetic and negative view of 
life and puts forward the ideal of exclusive 
Spirituality, But if we take into consideration the 
whole achievement of India in the field of 
civilisation, we see that the Vedic ideal has been 
upheld and followed. Thus the author has con- 
vincingly stated that the Vedic samhita js not a 
mere Karma-Kendra, but is also a Jnana Kand. 
That is why the Vedas are regarded as an 
authority. 


On page 36 of the introduction he has drawn 
attention to the uninformed and unimaginative 
approach to the interpretation of the ‘Vedas’ and 
has suggested his own interpretations of words 
like ‘Yosha’ or ‘anasa’ or ‘jara’. The theory of 
the invasion of India by the Aryans has been 
challenged by him on the basis of internal eyi- 
dence. The explanation of Vedic symbols and 
words occurring in the mantras, which he offers 
in exhaustive foot-notes is well worth consider- 
ing. 


> 
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| 


Jang | 

On the whole Dr, Bose has rendereq A | 
great service to students of the Vedic samh 
this excellent edition. This delightty inl 
inspiring book is not to be read and put a 
but deserves to be consulted from time toi 
One agrees with Dr. Radhakrishnan when he- 
in his foreward: “The author has done this k 
not only with great learning but with & | 
devotion ”. 1 





The Vedic mantras are usually given with ¢ 
accents. One does not know why the author} | 
not done so, It would have been better i 
bad retained this important facility. | 


SREEMAD BHAGAVATAM: Translated 
W. Radhakrishnayya. (The author, Secretary 
the Chinmaya Mission, Pakala. Pp. 224. Pri | 
Rs. 3.) 


In April 1966 The Mountain Path published) 
review of selections from the Bhagavatam tre) 
lated by S, S. Cohen. Now another appears, B | 
present this magnanimous Purana in sim 
lucid language and both dwell in footnotes — 
the lasting significance of the parables contat 
in it; however there is a difference of emph 
The present one concentrates more on the} 
sonalities than the narrative. Some of these! 
incarnations of Lord Vishnu or Narayana! 
Krishna being the last and culminating one!) 
whole of the Bhagavatam is a glorification of! 
incarnations of the Lord, each with his @ 
form of teaching; and the translator | 
arranged them to be his central theme, The! 
part (pp. 1-113) deals with pre-Krishna incat 
tions such as Shuka, Vamana, Puranjana, Dh 
etc, and the second part (pp. 114-221) witht 
enchanting, dynamic, divine personality of i 
Krishna. Both parts are well presented, thom 
the latter is perhaps rather hurriedly comple! 
compared with the former. 

The translator also elucidates the wisdom 
the Bhagavatam, showing it to be based! 
recognition of the atma as distinct from the 
and recognition of devotion to the Lord asi 
surest means of realizing this, “Its theme 
‘There is one Reality without a second’. TH 
the essence of Upanishadic declarations.” (p. 
There is no doubt that the translator has h 
enjoyed the nectar of devotion to the Lord 
is passing it on to others. A 

At the beginning of the book is a glossa 
technical Sanskrit terms, and at the end 
epilogue stating the author's purpose in 
posing it. The book deserves better P” 
there are far too many misprints in it. Nev 
less we strongly recommend reading it. nf 

Pror. G. V. KUKAA 
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LIFE IS ENDLESS: By T. L. Vaswani. (Gita 
Publishing House, Poona. Pp. 136. Price: Rs, 2.) 


Comprising brief accounts of the lives of saints, 
sages and religious leaders of various religions, 
this book compiled from various writings of the 
late author is mainly narrative, though here and 
there attempts have been made to interpret the 
message. Sentiment has been overdone and the 
teachings seldom interpreted. As a result, the 
book is verbose, containing more words than 
substance, For instance, the bhakti of Chaitanya 
and the state of ‘Nayaki Meera’ who pines to 
become one with her ‘Nayaka Krishna’ could 
have been explained much betier, giving a better 
impression of Nayaki-Nayaka Bhavya or ‘bridal 
mysticism ’, 


The introductory chapter running to over 37 
pages, by J. P. Vaswani, is a tribute to the late 
author, T. L. Vaswani. Homage to the departed 
is certainly meritorious 


4 


MUSLIM SAINTS AND MYSTICS: By Farid 
al-Din Attar. Translated by A. J. Arberry. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. 286, price 35s.) 


P, V. SRINIVASAN. 


Apart from being one of the great Persian Sufi 
poets, Farid al-Din Attar is also famous as a 
hagiographer, Selections from his lives of the 
Sufi saints are here translated by A. J. Arberry 
with scholarly notes on their source material. 


Only a few of the most outstanding — Rabia, 
Junaid, Hallaj, Shibli — are presented as recog- 
nizable persons. Most of the ‘lives’ are mere 
collections of anecdotes such as could be trans- 
ferred from one to another without incongruity. 
However the tales do give an excellent general 
picture of early Sufi sanctity in the 8th to 10th 
Centuries of the Christian era. The general 
pattern is complete renunciation of the world 
and faith in God resulting in miraculous powers 
and happenings. 

A good picture also emerges of the attitude of 
the general Islamic community to the Sufis, 
ranging from adoration to suspicion and persecu- 
tion. Their own attitudes to authority also vary 
from the cautious to the provocative. 

Typical is the story of how a prince asked for 
the daughter of a saint in marriage and he gave 
her instead to a fakir. The fakir, when she came 
to his house in the evening, told her that he had 


only a piece of dry bread for supper, which he 


had left over from the previous day. The girl 


decided to leave him — not because of his 
poverty, but because of his lack of faith in God 


| 
| 
| 


shown by his leaving food over. So he threw the 
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bread out and she consented io stay. A few 
minutes later a servant came to the door bearing 
a tray on which was a sumptuous meal sent by 


some benefactor, 


In an able introduction the translator shows 
more perspicacity than many modern critics in 
tracing Sufism right back to the Prophet. How- 
ever he is too arbitrary in declaring that the 
name ‘Sufi’ is derived from the werd meaning 
‘wool’ because the fraternity wore woollen 
cloaks, There are several other suggested deriva- 
tions at least equally probable. 

ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN. 


SIXTY SONGS OF MILAREPA: Translaied by 


C. Œ. Chang. (Buddhist Publication Society, 
Kandy, Ceylon, pp. 101.) 
Prof. Chang’s translation of the ‘Hundred 


Thousand Songs of Milarepa’ is published by 
University Books, New Hyde Park, New York. 
With permission of the publishers, sixty of them, 
selected by Bhikkhu Khantipalo, are here pub- 
lished with a brief but efficient introduction by 
him. The books of the Buddhist Publication 
Society of Kandy are not sold but sent out on 
subscription. 

Except in a few raie cases, translations of 
poetry have neither the melody nor the trenchant 
phrase of the original; nevertheless these trans- 
lations show the extraordinary vigour and 
resourcefulness of Milarepa. They are songs sung 
extemporaneously and meet every contingency. 
Constantly they return to the urgency of seeking 
enlightenment now, not waiting till a hypotheti- 
cal ‘later’. They sing too the beauty of the 
mountains and the carefree life of the destitute. 


BODHICHITITA. 


THE QUESTION OF PROGRESS: By Arthur 
Osborne, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty, 
Bombay-7. Pp. 54. Price: Re. 1.) 


In this little book comprised of the Miller 
Endowment Lectures of Madras University for 
1965-66, Mr. Osborne clearly shows his Guenonian 
origins, He denies that there is any progress in 
the usually accepted sense of the term. “It can 
now be shown historically that the original idea 
that man has been gradually, steadily increasing 
his mechanical skill throughout history and that 
this implies an increase in general culiure and 
ability involves such a distortion of perspective 
as to be an error of fact. The graph of mechani; 
cal improvement is not a steady upward slope 
but a horizontal line with a few very widely 
spaced upward sieps; and indeed the really 
great advance has come about in the last two or 
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three centuries. There was very little improve- 
ment jn the way men prepared their food, 
housing and clothing and arranged their trans- 
port between the time of Buddha and that of 
Shakespeare. The change to mechanisation has 
come since then. And when it did come it came 
(until diffused) only in one civilization, that of 
Western Europe, a civilization which had not pre- 
viously excelled others in the elegance of its cul- 
ture, the profundity of its philosophy, the beauty 
of its arts or even the convenience of its living 
conditions.” 


Such progress as there has been he shows to 
be confined to mechanisation, He pithily sums it 
up as writing a modern play with a fountain pen 
instead of Hamlet with a quill. 


But there is still the question how and why 
the mechanisation came about. Mr. Osborne con- 
siders this sufficiently explained by Christ’s 
saying that where a man’s heart is there will his 
treasure be. The heart of the post-Renaissance 
civilization is in this. world and it built its trea- 
sure there also. Its young men began to be 
trained in physical science and mechanisation 
and therefore they mastered them. 


The book has only two chapters, The first is 
general; the second deals specifically with reli- 
gion. Mr. Osborne points out (what the founders 
of the study of ‘History of Religion’ overlooked) 
that in every religion with a known historical 
Origin the course has been one not of progress 
but decline. How, then, he pertinently asks, can 
one presume that it has been the direct opposite 
in other religions? Nor will he admit any 
theory of cyclic progress, each religion standing 
higher than the preceding. Apart from the lack 
of evidence for such a theory and the presump- 
tion involved in grading the religions, he points 
out that they are not spaced out in history in a 
way that would make it possible, most of them 
being more or less contemporaneous. 


Mr. Osborne then formulates his own theory 
based largely on historical evidence. 


1. Every religion starts in a state of pristine 
purity and power. 


2. In its next stage it develops its latent possi- 
bilities of art, doctrine, culture, liturgy, etc. into 
a civilization which is more glorious but less 
pure. } 

3. After this has run its course it gradually 
petrifies, losing its spiritual vitality. 

4. This decline is slowed down and periodical- 


ly rectified by manifestations of Divine Grace, 
usually through the saints and prophets, 


F 
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Apart from the evidence of hist, 
Mr. Osborne quotes also in support of this . 
declaration of Sri Krishna in the Opening ved 
of Chapter IV of the Bhagavad Gita. ; 


| 
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This little book remains buoyant despite 
learning. It can be read in an hour and pro 
food for many hours cogitation. 


But why, it may be asked, should the edi | 
of The Mountain Path concern himself Wl 
contingent problems such as progress? He quot 
to us once jn reply to a letter to the editor, a 
ing of the Maharshi’s to the effect that “the 
man is always in satya yuga.” That implies ¢ | 
every man has his own destiny to work out | 
whatever age he may be born. Is it not rat! 
expected of Mr. Osborne to guide and coum): 
us in that and leave others to argue abi | 
history ? | 





H. SEBASTIAN GUBBINS 


Does his correcting mistaken views of hisu 
render him any less competent to do that? Et 
founders and renovators of religions have spo | 
on such matters, so why not ordinary exposito | 
Sri Krishna told Arjuna about past developme 
and Christ told his followers about future om 


— Editor, 

| 

SOME WORDS AND SUPPLEMENT: } 
‘Alone’. (Price: Rs, 6. Obtainable fron) 
Chetana, Bombay; Krotona, Ojai, Californii 
Gotham Book Mart, 41 West 47th St, Ne 
York; The Theosophical Publishing Hots) 
Adyar; and other agents.) l 


| 

All Mountain Path readers are familiar W 
the scintillations of Wei Wu Wei. When our | 
tor sent me this strange new compilation © 
review the thought that flashed across my | 
was that it is the same sort of phenomet 
existentially that Wei Wu Wei is intellectuali 


What will strike readers about ‘Some Wom 
is the curious protracted style and punctuatif 
I feel that this is an essential feature ° tH 
intended to hold us back from jumping at 
theoretically to the goal and compel us to full 


integrally, existentially forward with the 3u 
himself. 










Since an excerpt is, I am told, being publish 
in the same issue as this review, there Í 
need for me to say more about it, Readers © 
Sample it for themselves. I am also told 
further contributions by ‘Alone’ are to appen 
future issues. I, for one, look forward to the | 


No 
H. Srpastian GUSP! 


vièl 
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CONDEMNED TO MEANING: By Huston 
Smith. (Harper and Row, New York, pp. 93, 


price $3.50). 


Huston Smith, Professor of Philosophy in 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and author 
of the popular Mentor Book The Religions of 
Man, takes as the text of this, his latest work, the 
statement, “because we are present to a world, 
we are condemned to meaning.” Life can be 
meaningful to man if it is seen to have a purpose 
and it seems worth living. Any meaning found 
by the human mind is at least partially a 
“construct ”. For a meaning to be satisfactory it 
must be structured into five categories (trouble, 
hope, effort, faith and mystery) and these must 
maintain a certain balance among themselves 


At the very beginning, Huston Smith quotes 
Victor Frankl: “Man is dominated neither by 
the will-to-pleasure (Freud) nor by the will-to- 
power (Adler) but by the will-to-meaning, his 
deep-seated striving and struggle for a meaning 
to his existence.” It is perhaps significant that 
both Freud and Adler were analysing and writing 
about a stable, mature society past the highest 
point of its carcer. Only a few years later, this 
society was to crumble under the impact of war 
and succeeding upheavals. Can this collapse be 
related in any way to the fact that the will-to- 
pleasure and the will-to-power were the deepest 
urges detected in the human mind at this time by 
great psychologists? The need, the desire, the 
urge for meaning must be strong if man is to 
survive. 


On the individual level, the same point 
by Victor Frankl and Bruno Bettelheim, 
who in their studies of human beings 


in Nazi concentration camps and death camps, 
have shown that the few who survived and came 
through with least injury, mental and spiritual, 
were those who had some purpose, however tri- 
vial, and could cling to it. Meaning alone enabled 
them to survive, Bettelheim’s book, one of the 
profoundest studies of the human spirit ever 
written, is titled “The Informed Heart”. To help 
others, or oneself, love alone, or good intentions 
are not enough; the heart must be informed. In 
other words knowledge is essential for growth 
and freedom, 

Huston Smith points out that this knowledge, 
which leads to right action need not always be 
articulate. Meanings can be articulate or inarti- 
culate, and inarticulate meanings can be further 
sub-divided into tacit and subseptuple meanings. 
With courageous firmness, he concludes by saying 
that the test of rationality is not to evade the 
fact that much of what is important in life goes 
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on below the conscious level, but to follow the 
evidence where it leads, Reason must face, 
accept and integrate the irrational. The findings 
of psychology in the last fifty years, which are 
gradually passing into common currency, are 
enabling us to accept the irrational in this light. 


Mina SWAMINATHAN. 


JOURNAL 


We have received the inaugural issue of a new 
English monthly called Matrusri edited and 
published by A, Seshadri Rao for Matrusri Publi- 
cations, Jillellamudi, via Bapatla, Guntur District, 
Andhra Pradesh. This issue is entirely composed 
of accounts of the life and teachings of Matrusri 
(the Holy Mother). Living in a small, out-of- 
the-way town!of Andhra Pradesh, she is still only 
forty-three years of age, is married and has two 
sons and a daughter. Many of the incidents 
recorded in her life are striking, the sayings 
attributed to her are sound, and she seems to 
have shown understanding at a very early age 
and quite untutored, 


COMPLAINT 


May I make some observations on the remarks 
in the course of the review of ‘The Four Yogas' 
(October 1966) regarding evolution and nama- 
japa. 

The progress in religion consists of two differ- 
ent and opposite marches. One may be called 
evolution, where from indistinct unity to distinct 
multiplicity, To be clearer ihe Prakiti of the 
Sankhyas manifest itself gradually as Mahat, 
Tanmatras and the Pancha Butas. But the reli- 
gious progress does not end there; in fact it is 
really to begin hereafter. This manifestation of 
multiplicity from the Prakriti is what has been 
termed by me as evolution. Patanjali calls it 
Prasara. 


But the real spiritual progress is from the 
multiplicity back to unity in Purusha; from the 
senses the centre of gravity of the Atman shifts 
gradually up to mind, then Buddhi and then 
farther up to Atman itself, its own real seat, This 
has been called by Patanjali as Prati-Prasara —- 
opposite to Prasara, or involution. 


So life in Prakriti of Jiva (so called) first con- 
sists of Prasara and then on recognition of its 
true nature by the Jiva, it takes a reverse direc- 
tion i.e., Prati-Prasara, If the first process is 
called Evolution the latter is Involution. So Jiva 
undergoes evolution first and involution afterwards 
and then sheds its ignorance and Jivahood and 
remains Pure Atman, the Satchidananda. 
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Now to the other topic Namajapa. Here I fear 
the Homer has noded. Evidently the verses 4 and 
6 of the Upadesasara of Bhagavan Himself have 
escaped his (the reviewer’s) notice. No doubt 
Bhagavan’s presence was a Post graduate class in 
spirituality where one cannot hear lessons in Addi- 
tion or Substraction or the theory of Indices 
being taught. His direct lessons to the people 
assembled in the hall were only about Self- 
enquiry from start to finish. 


But it dees not mean that Bhagavan did not 
know the whole chart of the spiritual progress 
from rituals to self contemplation, Bhagavan has 
furnished this chart in the Upadesasara which is 
an integral piece of poem depicting the whole field 
of spiritual life of Man. Here the various stages 
in the growth of spirituality or religious life is 
given. . May I add that there is a misunder- 
standing about the Process of Nama Japa by 
Swami Ramdas, It is also intended to glide into 
mere stillness of mind. 

SWAMI ATMANANDA. 


This complaint consists of two red herrings, 

Nothing is said in the review of ‘The Four 
Yogas’ to criticise traditional Hindu cosmological 
theory. However, the author also applies the 
dubious 19th Century theory of evolution to the 
development of religion, and it is this that is 
criticised. 

Also nothing is said in the review to deny that 
methods of sadhana can be graded or that 
Bhagavan did grade them in his ‘Upadesa 
Saram’; only the clear misstatement on p. 19 that 
Bhagavan and Swami Ramdas started their 


devotees on the path of Nama Japa is corrected. 


As is rightly stated in the review : “The Maharshi 


Nothing stirred within him; no choler, 
in him when he had gained the summit ; 


any intellection ; 


beautiful. 
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nay, himself was wats present to himself, 
beauty he is no longer aware, for now he has 


The very concept of the virtues is over 





Joy, 

A ; l 
prescribed Self-enquiry from the start 

throughout, as Swami Ramdas diq Noma) 





— Edit, | 
MISSTATEMENT | 


It is stated on page 33 of a recent Privas 
published Souvenir that ‘The Call Divine j; 
published by Sri Ramanasram. This is incon 
‘The Call Divine’ is published, and has 
since its origin, by its proprietor, P, M 
Swamy, in Bombay. The only periodical thes 
or ever has been published by Sri Ramana 
is The Mountain Path, 







MISREPRESENTATION 


In an article entitled ‘The Destiny of Man 
page 41 of ‘The Call Divine’ of October 19661) 
author writes: “it was at this stage of his! 
that he (the future Sri Ramana) was haunted 
the idea of death! It is also explained (Sic) t| 
he made a rational enquiry of death, (Sic) int) 
sense that he analysed the process of death! 
its resultant effects on the bodily processes’ | 


At no stage in his life was the youth who) 
to become Sri Ramana haunted by the ide’ 
death. The feeling of the imminence of dé 
came to him on one specific occasion only! 
not during any stage of his life. Also, his engi | 
into it was not rational but intuitive, Jead | 
directly through Self-enquiry to Self- realizalll 
He himself said of it: “All this was not 0| 
thought ; it flashed through me vividly as lit 
truth which I perceived directly, almost with 
thought-process.” 


no concupiscence remained 
not even reason was left, nor 


Even of 
travelled beyond the 
passed. 

— PLOTINUS. 








view of Arunachala from the south-west, two furlongs away from the Ashram, 
giving a glimpse of the course of landslide in a silvery line. 


CYCLONE 


Early in November there was a terrific cyclone 
in Tiruvannamalai — two, in fact, in rapid suc- 
cession, lasting several days each — trees uproot- 
ed, electric wires down, the whole town plunged 
in darkness, thatched roofs blown off. The Ashram 
itself suffered no damage apart from a few trees 
broken or uprooted, but one corner of the 
foundation of the large mantapam just across the 
road, south of the Ashram was washed away. We 
hope the temple authorities in town, to whom 
ihe mantapam belongs, will lose no time in 
repairing the damage so as not to allow a part of 
the roof to crash down. 


About a mile west of the Ashram, near where 
the main bus road bifurcates from the road round 
the hill, there was a landslide, huge boulders 
hurtling down the hill and creating a gulley and 
a rift in the hillside going almost up to the peak. 
Fortunately there were no casualties, as the hill 
stands some way back from the road at that 
place and there are no habitations. 


Devotees all over the globe will be interested 
to have a glimpse of this strange phenomenon. 
Thanks to Sai Das, we are glad to publish a few 
photographs in these pages. 





Two views of the “ glacier of granites”! 
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A hollow, near from the top, from which a very 
big boulder should have been dislocated 
causing the landslide. 


DEEPAM 


The second half of November was beautiful 
clear weather, neither too hot nor too cool — 
Tiruvannamalai at its best. Only on the 27th, the 
very day on which Deepam, the festival of the 
Holy Beacon (Deepam means beacon) fell this 
year, the sky clouded over, foreboding a new 
cyclone. However, as nearly always happens for 
Deepam, the cloud remained high and the rain 
held off so that the beacon was clearly visible. 


The Ashram was crowded and there was an ani- 
mated and friendly atmosphere, typical of 
Deepam. Half an hour or so before sunset all 
gathered together, sitting on the paved ground 
and waiting for the first gleam of light from the 
peak of Arunachala. Where Bhagavan used to sit, 
against the north wall of the new hall, his chair 
was placed, with the walking stick he used and 
the binoculars with which he watched the peak. 
Beside it a group of the senior devotees gather- 
ed, as in his lifetime. At the first flare of the bea- 
con there was a cry of OM! A miniature beacon, 
also of ghee like the main one on the peak, was 





Jam 
lighted in front of Bhagavan’s chair. 
devotees brought donations of ghee to po 
The devotees began singing Bhagavan’s 
Garland of Letters. What 


in artistry was more than m 
tion, 


Van, 
ur Op 


ee eas Moy 
their Singing lag; 


ade up for in de 


Many old devotees and distinguisheq Visi; 
were there..There were Prof. T. M. P. Mahade, 
of Madras University; Prof. Viswanathan 
Annamalai University ; Raja Neeladri Rao W 
his family; Mahadeva Iyer with his y 
Cynthia; Prof. Brunner of Neuchatel Univer | 
with his wife Helen, a French devotee who» 
a frequent visitor here before Prof, Brum 
married her and carried her off to Switzerla 
There were quite a number of foreign visite 
among them the young but enthusiastic Ter | 
Nicoll. Some others who came specially i 
the function are Mr. & Mrs. Howard Murph 
Mr. Frank Burkhill and Mrs, Eleanor Wr’ 
Dr. C. Satyanarayana with his family (who 
the E.N.T. Surgeon, Government Hospit. 
Madras) Dr. Raghavachary of Bangalore w 
family and Dr. M. B. Bhaskaran of Pondicher 
with his wife also came specially, leaving th 





like 
Stdir-case ! | 


An array of huge stones piled up 
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busy life, to attend this holy ceremony. Our 
friend, Michael Maskew is again here and he was 
busy acquainting new visitors with the signi- 
ficance of the function and taking them to places 
of importance. 


Some important officials also took part in the 
function and special mention should be made of 
Sri K. S, Sivasubramaniam, Revenue Secretary to 
ihe Government of Madras, Sri T.S. Ramalingam, 
Law Secetary, Sri A. Chidambaram, Dy. Commis- 
sioner, H.R. & C.E., Madras and Sri P. M. Belli- 
appa, Districi Collector, with his wife. 





used for the 
Holy Deepam, on top of Arunachala. 


It was the first Deepam for five years that our 
editor was able to join in at the Ashram. Year 
after year he had been confined to his house with 
bronchial trouble. This year his general state of 
health is much better and he has held out up to 
now despite the cyclonic weather. 


After the deepam many set out according to 
tradition, on the eight mile walk round Aruna- 
chala. Only then, after they had had time i0 
return, the rain came. Indeed, some who delayed 
their return got caught in it. f 


ACCOMMODATION 


In spite of all the building that has been done 
since the Maharshi left the body there is still a 
shortage of accommodation for the visitors who 
keep streaming in. Five more guest-rooms have 
accordingly been constructed in the Ashram pre- 
mises. They are in the place where a storage shed 
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colossal granite, with a diametre of nearly 
20 feet, is one of the ‘victims’ of the land- 
slide. See a small natwral cave, big enough 
for a man to sit, beneath it! 


formerly stood, just north of The Mountain Path 
office, between the ladies’ guest-room and the 
Pathasala. 


DISPENSARY 


Mrs. Monica Bose, daughter of Dr. Sujata Sen 
(whose obituary appeared in our last issue), 
came here from Bombay for a week to dispose: 
if her mother’s effects and renew her own con- 
nection with the Ashram. She was profoundly 
affected by her stay and left a more vital devoiee 
than when she came, She presented a good sup- 
ply of her mother's medicines and medical 
equipment to the Ashram dispensary. 


PICTURES OF ARUNACHALA 


A devotee has done a series of striking oil 
paintings of Arunachala, including one at dawn, 
one by moonlight and one as a hill of fire, as the 
Purana declares it to have originally been. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Formerly all the Ashram’s negatives were kept 
by Luz Studio in Madras and prints made as 
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required. Now Sai Das has taken over our whole 
photographic work, including printing and deve- 
loping, all of which is done on the premises. He 
shows great skill in reconditioning negatives that 
have got damaged (including that of the portrait 
of Bhagavan used as the frontispiece to this 
issue), He also colours many of the photographs 
by hand, 


OFFICE CHANGES 


S. Kuppuswami has been voluntary office 
typist for some years past. Actually, ‘he was much 
more than typist, since he answered many of the 
letters, especially on business matters, himself. 


To this duty he also added Mountain Path des- 
patch work and the maintenance of registers of 
Subscribers. He has now left and we wish him 
well in the next stage of his life, 





From L to R: K. Subramania Iyer, M. Raja- 
gopalan, G. Santhanam Iyengar and R. Srirama 
Iyer. 


Sri K. Subramania Iyer has now taken over 
the charge as Ashram Accountant and all 
accounts are perused and carried out by him. 
Though he has served as an accountant in seve- 
ral offices, he preferred to give up lucrative jobs 
and serve the Ashram, He has been a staunch 
devotee since the ’30s (his house in Madras has 
long been named after Ramana). He also super- 
vises the kitchen and stores with the help of 
Sri R. Srirama Iyer, who has Specially been 
requested to take up that work. 


Sri M. Rajagopalan (brother of Our late 
devotee, Sri M. Kalyanasundaram, who Served in 
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the Ashram office till his last days) 
over from the President The Moun 
Sri Ramana Mantapa Nidhi, 
Charities and other subsidiary accounts 
relieving him of considerable TOUtine . 
enabling him to give more time to the en, 
management and running of the Ashram, pl 
ever, Sri G. Santhanam Iyengar, 
Ashram Cashier, 


has 4. 
tain he 


Sri Ramanagr, | 


still remain; 


OUR MANAGING EDITOR’S TOUR 


On September 17th, our Managing Ri 
Ganesh (who is also our Advertisement Fë 
and for a photograph of whom see page 38) 
our last issue) left for Calcutta and Delhi ¢ | 
business trip. On the way, however, hei] 
Stayed for a quiet holiday with his your | 
brother Mani who is an engineer in A. V.B 
at Durgapur near Calcutta, and whose LERI 
incidentally comes first on our list of! 
subscribers. His stay at Durgapur was almost} 
a religious retreat, passed in meditation and | 
ing and talking about Bhagavan. He fou 
number of the young men there very keer 
know more when told about bhakti and jw 
One even followed him to Calcutta and vi) 
the sacred places there, declaring that it we 
turning point in his life. Many of our young F 
ple are ready to respond if rightly appealed l 
May Sri Bhagavan guide them ! l 


Ganesh met many devotees and friends of | 
Ashram in Calcutta. He was helped there ¥) 
cordiality and even enthusiasm by Sri V, Sef 
dri (another life subscriber) and Sri H 
Chadha, The remarkable story of how Sri Chê 
came to be No. 1 on our list of annual subscrib 
is told on page 272 of our Ashram Bulletin 
October 1965. In Calcutta Ganesh visited Da 
neshwar with its Panchavati and the room W 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa spent most oft 
life. The powerful Spiritual atmosphere itf 
room brought to mind what he had read sê 
times, years ago, in the autobiography of SW% 
Ramdas called ‘In Quest of God’ where R 
das describes the impression it made on 
“Inside was found a cot on which there wert 
bed and two cushions used by Sri Ramakrif 
preserved in his memory, Ramdas appro4 
them reverently laid his head on them by ™ 
By this time he was beginning to feel the €14 
influence of the very air inside that room. 
after thrill of joy passed through him. He 
laid himself flat on the floor of the room i 
began to roll all over the place, feeling 7 v 
while an inexpressible ecstasy of bliss.” 
before had Ganesh so fully understood this: 
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He visited the awe-inspiring Kali Ghat after 
which ‘Calcutta’ takes its name. He also went to 
the famous Belur Temple and to the Ramakrishna 
Institute of Culture, where he attended lectures 
on the Gita, so ably presented by Swami 
Ranganathananda. The huge building attracted 
him much, not because it is fully air-conditioned 
and has a spacious auditorium and other facili- 
ties, but because there are two marvellous medi- 
tation halls alive with the presence of the 
Masier and with a beautifully serene atmosphere 


He visited also the Sai Samaj, so ably run by 
Sri P. S. Varadaraja Iyer ; also a Buddhist Vihar, 


He was fortunate in being there for Durga 
Puja, which is the great annual festival of Cal- 
cutta, as Kartikai is of Tiruvannamalai. He saw 
throngs of people, young and old, of all castes 
and all classes of society joining in with like 
enthusiasm. The climax came on the immersion 
day when the clay images of the Goddess, sculp- 
tured, painted and robed with much artistic skill 
and loving care and worshipped throughout the 
festival, are taken by huge processions down to 
the banks of the Holy Ganges and there immersed 
and abandoned to the waters. Many of the people 
shed tears and some burst into loud sobbing ac 
the sight. There is a profound symbolism in this. 
It shows how the very means one ‘has used in 
one’s spiritual path have to be abandoned and 
cast away when one proceeds to a higher stage. 


The Mountain Path is grateful to Sri Seshadri 
for the cordial hospitality that he showed to its 
Managing Editor. He also introduced Ganesh to 
Sri K. S. Varadan, Deputy Assistant Director 
General of Drugs, Calcutta, who is a staunch 
Theosophist, Mr. Varadan not only invited him 
to his house and helped him in his business but 
introduced him to the United Lodge of Theoso- 
phists which he so ably conducts. For his part, 
Mr, Varadan is looking forward to an Oppor- 
tunity of visiting our Ashram. Altogether he was 
very helpful and informative. So was Mr. Chadha, 
whose kindness was Overwhelming and whose 
talk was constantly of Bhagavan. 


The next halt of our Managing Editor was at 
New Delhi, where he stayed at the house of our 
intimate and loyal devotee Sri A. R. Natarajan. 
The very day of his arrival the weekly meeting 
of the Ramana Kendra was held in the house, 
About 50 members attended. There was Vedic 
chanting and then bhajan till late in the night 
Ganesh felt at home in this atmosphere. He met 
Prof. K. Swaminathan and other leading mem- 
bers of the Kendra and had a general talk with 
them, He appreciated the interest they showed 
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celebrated in the 


The Navarathri Festival was 
Ashram, as usual, in a grand scale, between 
14th and 23rd October. Beautifully decorated, 
Mother Yogamba. 


in the Ashram and their wish 


co-operate. 


to help and 


While he was there Sri R. Venkataraman, the 
treasurer of the Kendra (for whose visit here see 
our Ashram Bulletin of July 1966, p. 295) brought 
the happy news that the government had sanc- 
tioned the purchase by the Kendra of a plot of 
land in Haus Kauz for the building it proposes 
to erect. Two lakhs of rupees will be needed for 
the purpose. We wish our Delhi people success 
in collecting it, and particularly with the 
Souvenir they intend to bring out for thai 
purpose. 


Ganesh was in Delhi long enough to attend a 
second Kendra meeting also. At this he heard 
Prof. Swaminathan speak about Bhagavan in an 
intimate and informal way, that was full of 
devotion and with profuse quotations both from 
Bhagavan and from the poems of Muruganar, 
Indeed, Ganesh requested Sri Venkataraman to 
have such talks taken down in shorthand and 
sent on here so that people here also can benefit 
by them, and this was immediately agreed to. 
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The business side of our Advertisement Edi- 
tor’s irip to Delhi was amply successful, largely 
due to the invaluable help of one of the Kendra 
members, who prefers to remain anonymous. 
May Bhagavan’s Grace reward him. We are parti- 
cularly grateful to Sri Natarajan and his family 
who looked after Ganesh so cordially and affec- 
tionately. 


On his way back Ganesh broke his journey for 
a couple of days at Hyderabad, where he visited 
the family of the late Sambasiva Rao, Secretary 
of the original Ashram Committee after Sri 
Bhagavan's Mahanirvana, of whom there is an 
account with a photograph in our Ashram 
Bulletin of January 1964. He was also glad te 
meet Dr, V. Prahlad and Dr, Ramana Rao there. 
However, he stayed with his relative, Srj Rama- 
nathan, 


Altogether Ganesh was away from the Ashram 
for two and a half months. Everywhere he found 
devotees enthusiastic in following and spreading 
the teachings of Bhagavan. In places where there 
is not yet a Ramana Centre they are only wait- 
ing for a lead to form one. May His Grace show 
the way. 


In spite of the friendly welcome he met with 
everywhere, Ganesh was glad to be home again, 
He was cordially welcomed by all and found 
quite a backlog of work piled up for him, 
although Sri Koppikar had stood in valiantly in 
getting much of it dealt with. He was sorry, how- 
ever, to find that Sri S. Kuppuswami who had 
been very helpful with the work both of the 
Ashram and The Mountain Path was no longer 
there and hopes he will soon be back. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


The next issue of The Mountain Path will be 
on ‘Effort, Grace and Destiny’. In July there 
will be a special issue devoted to ‘Yoga’. The 
October issue will be on the ‘Ethical basis of the 
Quest’. 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH LIBRARY 
RECENT ADDITIONS 


Panchadashi by Vidyaranya, trans. H. P. Shastri 
The Tantric Tradition by Agehananda Bharati 
The Four Yogas, The Paths to Spiritual Enlighten- 
ment by Swami Atmananda 
From Mind to Supermind, A Commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita by Rohit Mehta 
_ Imitiation into Yoga by Sri Krishna Prem 
pS Light on Yoga by B. K. S. Iyengar 
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Pranayama by Swami Kuvalayananda | 
Episodes and Experiences by Krishnanang 
Srimad Bhagavata (condensed) by $. S. 
Sreemad Bhagavatam 
krishnayya 
Gurudevi Sri Janaki Matha 
An Introduction to Buddhism by H. H. The D 
Lama | 
The Way of the White Clouds (A Buddhist} 
grim in Tibet) by Lama Govinda l 
The Life of Sariputta by Nyanaponika Thera | 
Buddhism, the Religion of Analysis by Ne 
Pliny Jacobson 


Coe | 
trans. by W, Rag 


The Doctrine of the Buddha, The Religion ; | 
Meditation by George Grimm 
The Surangamma Sutra trans, by Charles Luk | 
On the Prayer of Jesus by Brianchaninov, tra. 
Fr. Lazarus | 
Spirituality through the Ages, Ascetics and M 
tics of the Western Church ed. James Wak 
Muslim Mystics and Saints by Farid al-Din Att | 
trans, A. J. Arberry | 
Practical Metaphysics of Zoroastrian 
by Minochoher Hormasji Toot | 
Is the So-Called Younger Avesta Really Youg 
by H. S. Spencer | 
The Aryan Ecliptic Cycle by H. S. Spencer | 
Are the Gathas Pre-Vedic ? by H. S, Spence 
Reincarnation, The Ring of Return by Eva Mat) 
Radhakrishnan and Integral Experience by Jt 
Arapura | 
Religions of the World by D. E. Harding l 
Light on the Ancient Worlds by Frithjof Sch 
Wisdom is an Ocean by Madge Gladwin 
The Question of Progress by Arthur Osborne 
Born in Tibet by Chogyam Trungpa 


The 












NEW YORK 


An ‘Arunachala Ashrama ’ known alternativ®) 
as “Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi Centre’ A 
been established in New York through © 
untiring efforts of Sri Bhagawat Prasad Singh'® 
is being incorporated under the laws of New 
as a non-profit Telizinus organization. 


The 16th anniversary of the Mahasamadhi Y 
celebraced by it on 15th April, 1966, at the 
rican Buddhist Academy, 331 Riverside D 
New York City, with chanting, prayers and ta 
Dr. Harry Dickman and Gerry Cox, both of w j 
had the grace of coming to Sri Bhagavan 12 m 
lifetime, spoke about their precious experieii 
Bhagawat Prasad Singh told how, althoug? ~ 


A 
ri 
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never had this great good fortune, Bhagavan was 
the Sun lighting up his whole life. 


VISITORS 


When Prof. T, M. P. Mahadevan visited Greece, 
as mentioned in our last Ashram Bulletin, he 
found Queen Frederika, the Queen Mother, 
surongly drawn to Bhagavan, She had all the 
books about him and had read them carefully. A 
few months later she came on a visit to India 
with her daughter Princess Irene. Although a 
detailed travel programme is always drawn up 
for such exalted persons, she insisted on time 
being made for a visit to Arunachala. She felt 
the spiritual Presence at the Ashram powerfully. 
She told us that her husband the late king and 
all her family were strongly under the influence 
of Bhagavan. Her friendly manner and apprecia- 
tion endeared her to all, She and Princess Irene 
left with their devotion to Bhagavan confirmed 
and with a strong feeling of attachment to His 
Ashram. 











The Queen Mother of Greece is received by the 
Ashram President, 
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> 
j A Group photo taken on the occasion L to R: S. S. V. S. Muthiah Chettiar, our MANAGING 


Eprror, the Ashram President, Sophia de Mello, Queen Mother of Greece, Mr. Osborne, 
Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Princess Irene and P. M. Belliappa, District Collector, Taia 
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Among the cavalcade of visitors, interest attaches 
to Mr. and Mrs. Warner as being our first 
visitors from Israel. Mr. Warner is a lecturer in 
English at Tel Aviv University. He has been a 
Subscriber to The Mountain Path from ithe 
beginning and has all the early numbers that are 
now out of print. Mrs. Warner is from the Yemen 
and speaks only Hebrew and Arabic, but she also 
is devoted io Bhagavan. She may well be, since 
prayers to him brought her safely through a 
crisis that might have proved fatal, 

The Warners came as pilgrims, with noching 
of the tourist about them. After saving up for the 
purpose for some years, they came siraight from 
Tel Aviv to Tiruvannamalai, stayed here for six 
weeks and returned to Tel Aviv. 

Mr. Warner wrote in our Visitors’ Book: “ At 
the end of a wonderful stay, rich in spiritual 
gain, both Mrs. Warner and myself wish to thank 
the Ashram management and residents for their 
great kindness and helpfulness. May this place 


long remain a source of peace and power for all 
seekers, 





Mr. and Mrs. Warner 


“A word ought to be said about the wholesome 
food, of which we partook daily. We had viewed 
the prospect of a South Indian diet with some 
apprehension, but found after some trials ihat 
we could eat huge quantities and actually thrive 
on it. Here too seems to be a manifestation of 
that blessing which so clearly rests on the 
Ashram.” 

ka 4 = 

Another first was H. J. T. Saenger from Ethio- 
pia, and he too came as a pilgrim. He is not 
actually an Ethopian but a German teaching in 
a German school, there. He writes: “ After having 
waited for a chance to come to Bhagavan’s 
Ashram for seven years, my desire is now ful- 
filled. I have felt and absorbed the blissful atmo- 


sphere of his Ashram, which I int 
my home in Addis Ababa. May 
back again to Tiruvannamalai ! 
accep. my thankful devotion! ” 


end to ca 
my ways be ! 
May Bhag | 


Í 





è A | 
It was not our first visit from R, M. Sabhan 


Burmah Shell manager from Delhi (now iy 
| 





Mr. and Mrs. Sabharwal 


ferred to Bombay). He has been a numba 
times before, as far back as Bhagavan’s life 
This time he was accompanied by Mrs. Satt | 
wal and ihey stayed for nearly two weeks. + 
writes: “The visit to this hallowed place, we 
we were thinking of for some time, has fit) 
been made and is drawing to a close. It has ti | 
quite wonderful. We have both exprienced @} 
tions which it would be difficult to describe | 

“It was a most comfortable stay during Ww 
we were looked afier with considerable caret 
attention. We have made some good friends ami 





Gauribala 


w 


Some years ago, Gauribala, an ebullient S 
of German origin with an Ashram at Ji 
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Ceylon, paid us a visit. Then he was distinguished 
by a flowing brown beard. He came back this 
October with a shaven head and clipped white 
beard (which he shaved off at full moon, as many 
sadhus do) and was not easy to recognize, 


The Jewish American writer Morton Margolis, 
who was a visitor of keen, questing intellect, 
writes: “In gratitude for the kindness, the clear 
thoughts, moreover for the silence deeper than 
a book, lighter than air, awakening in us our 
slow, anonymous voice.” 


a % a 


The Rani of Khairagarh is a devotee of long 
standing who used to come in the lifetime of 
Bhagavan. This time she brought the Raja of 
Chichli with her. He writes: “I found the place 
full of Bliss, Peace, Knowledge and Existence 
and my only regret is that the stay is not a bit 
longer. My humble pranams to Sri Bhagavan.” 


* $ a 


Terry Nicoll, who is still quite young, has 
been a devotee since he was a schoolboy. He has 
been corresponding with us for some years. He 
arrived here straight from London in September 
and intends staying till about April and then 
going back to England to take some professional 
training. He has an alert mind and spends his 
time studying, observing, enquiring, as well as 
meditating. 


RAMANA KENDRA, DELHI 


On November 13, 1966 a portrait of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramana Maharshi was presented to the 
Vinayaka Mandir, Sarojini Nagar, New Delhi, 
Sri Ramdhari Sinha ‘Dinkar’, the noted Hindi 
writer and poet, commended the efforts of 
Ramana Kendra in spreading the teachings and 
writings of Bhagavan and said that the path of 
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Ramana 


President, 
Kendra, is speaking. To his right is Sri Ram- 
dhari Sinha ‘ Dinkar’. 


Sri C. R. Pattabhiraman, 


a mouna Guru like Ramana Maharshi was diffi- 
cult to understand and follow and more so to 
explain, In the presence of Bhagavan, who was 
Dakshinamurtj incarnate, doubts cleared of them- 
selves and the mind attained peace. The Grace of 
such great souls is everywhere; but only the 
deserving could receive that Grace. The 
innumerable sense-objects stood in the way of 
the mind turning inwards, Unless we are resolute, 
keen and persistent, the mind cannot turn away 
from worldly objects and return to the Source. 
Whether one is a poet, a bhakta or a yogi, one 
has at one stage or another to ask the question, 
“Who am I?”, and so reach the source of all 
thoughts. 


Sri C. R. Pattabhiraman, President of Ramana 
Kendra, presided at the meeting; he said that he 
regarded it as a great privilege to have lived 
during the time of Sri Ramana Maharshi and 
listened to his words, often in the company of his 
father. 


Shortly after this ‘Dinkar’ paid a visit to our 
Ashram at Tiruvannamalai. 


Speaking I am silent and dead I am alive. Although among people I am 


not. 


I have broken all bonds either way. Tuka says: 


My renunciation is in enjoyment, my non-attachment in attachment. 


“T am not what I appear. 


Ask God for an explanation of this enigma.” 


11 


— TUKARAM. 
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VISWANATHAN 





Shortly after the Mahasamadhi, in 1950, a 
number of devotees met together at the house of 
one of them in Madras to talk over what they 
could do to perpetuate the Ashram now that the 
physical presence of Bhagavan was no longer 
there, and how they could best help the Sarvadhi- 
kari with the running of it, One of the resolutions 
they passed was that two persons should be 
invited to stay there permanently without pay- 
ment and without being given any Ashram work 
to do — simply for their presence. 


One of these was the Tamil Poet Muruganar 
(introduced in our issue of October 1964) ; the 
other was Viswanathan. 


How he first came to Bhagavan at Skandashram 
in 1921, at the early age of 17 and was Over 
whelmed by his Spiritual glory, how he came 
back two years later, this time for good, when 
Bhagavan was living on the site of the present 
Ashram, how he fell under the influence of Gana- 
pathi Muni, himself a disciple of Bhagavan, all 





this Viswanathan himself has told in his arti 
on Ganapathi Muni in Our issue of April we 
During the two-year interval between his # 
and final visit he gave up his college studies ® 
worked in Gandhi's non-co-operation movem“ | 
He found, however, (as diq Muruganar also) © 
social and politica] activity did not go far enga 
for him and was drawn to dedicate his life 0 

supreme goal at the feet of Bhagavan. ; 


T From 1923 he remained permanently w 
Bhagavan right up to April 1950 when Bhaga™ 
body dropped away. After that he left us A 
number of years: he had to look after his 2 
parents, and he himself too suffered much 
health. Now he is back at the Ashram and ny 
to stay more or Jess permanently in or neal 








| 








Recognizing his temperament, Bhagavan, S 
trary to his usua] practice, instructed the Ym 
enthusiast to use constant non-stop japa. He J 


ee! i Prescribed for him study of the Ramana G 
Viswanathan ‘ 





Small compilation of praise and questions 
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the viewpoint of Ganapathi Muni and his follow- 
ers, one of whom Viswanathan soon became. 


Viswanathan comes from the same social back- 
ground as Bhagavan and is indeed related io 
Ehagavan’s family. He also, like Bhagavan, is of 
an intellectual temperament. It was therefore 
natural that he should associate more closely than 
mos: devotees with Bhagavan. Bhagavan used to 
rely on him largely for translating and other 
literary work, and Viswanathan tells us what a 
strict task-master he was, 
accuracy and punctuality. He saw ioo what an 
interest Bhagayan took in the Ashram publica- 
tions. Over the years Viswanathan himself became 


always ir 


sistent on 








quite learned both in Tamil and Sanskrit. He 
translated into Tamil the “Upadesa Sara 
Bhashya" and the “Forty Verses in Praise of 


Sri Bhagavan”, both by Ganapathi Muni, the 
“Sad Darshana Bhashya” by Kapali Sastri, and 
the “Trisulapuri Mahatmyam ”, an ancient tradi- 
tional writing on Sri Bhagavan’s home town of 
Tiruchuzhi. He himself, much later in life, com- 
posed the “Sri Ramana Ashtothara Shata Nama 
Stotra” in Sanskrit (that is a hymn of twenty 
verses consisting of the 108 Names of Bhagavan) 
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which is chanted at the daily worship of 
Bhagavan at the Ashram, He also wrote a short 
commentary on it in Tamil. All these works hava 
been published by the Ashram. Apart from this 
he has made a Tamil rendering of the “ Ashta- 
vakra Gita” which has been published elsewhere. 
He has just completed a Tamil rendering of the 
first part of the “Talks with the Maharshi”, 
which is now in the press, 


More important, however, than any book learn- 
ing was his constant association with Bhagavan 
over the years. He has many anecdotes to tell, 
many profound sayings stored up in his memory. 
He heard from Bhagavan himself interpretations 
of the “Five Hymns to Arunachala” and of 
other works both by Bhagavan and by the older 
Tamil poet-saints. Visitors find him invaluable 
both for his fund of stories about Bhagavan and 
for his knowledge of the poets and scriptures. 
They also find him easily accessible, for he has a 
genial manner, a lively sense of humour and 
keen observation and is friendly and helpful to 
those who come to him for explanations. He is 
inded an asset to the Ashram. Long may he con- 
tinue here! 


URGENT REQUEST 


Devotees to whom Bhagavan made any statement or gave 


any instruction that has not yet been published are requested to 


send the same to the Editor of The Mountain Path. 


So far as 


throws light on the statement or instruction, the attendant 


circumstances should also be described. 


— EDITOR. 








RAMANA BHAKTI— (1) 


Reading your esteemed journal has become an 
indescribable experience for me. It was through 
it that I came across Bhagavan. The discovery of 
Ramana was a source of joy for me. The frontis- 
piece photograph brings peace and a serene 
quietude never known before, It leads me to the 
heart within, and the silence and stillness is infi- 


nicely refreshing. I don’t know how to thank you 
for this. 


I feel a change taking place in me. I do not 
know where it will lead me. Anyhow Ramana 
Maharshi has brought a new beauty into my life. 
I feel like singing. Life has become poetic. I 
thirst for that silence, What a craving I have! 
And what Silence! 


I never knew a photograph could be so expres- 
sive, so beautiful! I spend hours looking at those 
eyes and that smile of infinite tenderness. 
not spend a day without it. 


I am enclosing a poem that was written when 
I first came across Ramana’s photograph. If you 
can give it some space in The Mountain Path 
it would be a sort of blessing to me, 


I can- 


C. NARAYANAN NAMBUDIRIPAD, 
Thrikkakara, Kerala. 


Slightly edited, it has been possible to publish it. 
EDITOR, 
* * * 


RAMANA BHAKTI— (2) 


We visited other ashrams also and felt their 
influence; however it is the atmosphere of 
Ramanashram with which we are the most deeply 
impregnated, and it is there that we wish to return, 
To the memory of the ineffable peace that we felt 
there is now added the influence of the teaching 
of Sri Ramana that we have discovered from the 


books that we took away with us. I have read 


TO THE EDITOR 


your ‘Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in His g | 
Words’ with rea] enthusiasm. | 
MICHEL Beng | 

Pe 


RAMANA BHAKTI—(3) | 

I have a very intense desire to come to w 
vannamalai and meet Bhagavan’s disciples, W 
is in charge now that Bhagavan is gone? 1 
great wish is to receive initiation in the teachit | 
How can I be helped in this way, seeing th 
was not so fortunate as to meet the Great Saf | 
I am carrying on the vichara meditation as © 
plained in the books, but there is one thing?) 
troubles me: it is this, can I, who have net 
met Bhagavan, succeed alone in conquering í| 
mind and attain the higher state of conscious | 
in me? How can this be possible without havi 
been initiated by the Master? Please enligt 
me. Is it possible for me to make actual conti 
with Bhagavan Himself during my meditatii 
since He Himself said that God, Guru and discit | 
are One ? | 
















YUSUF NAZE 

Johannesburg, South Aft 

Bhagavan has not gone away and you até 
alone. One of the last things he said before sl 
ding the body was: “ Paopie say that I am 9% 
away, but where could I go? I am here.” 
not to meet his disciples that people come to 
vannamalai but to feel the radiance of his © | 
sence ; and many notes in the ‘Ashram Bulle’ | 
and “Letters to the Editor’ show how power 
they feel it, Perhaps the majority of those 
are drawn to him here and guided by him i 
people who never met him in his lifetime é 
feeling of his Presence here was beautifult | 
pressed by S. P. Mukherji, a Bengali engine? i 
a small poem in Our imaugural issue, ge 
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Jan. 1964, Since that issue is now out of print, 
I quote it here: 


A Beacon STOL 
We have not seen you, Bhagavan ; 
We have not approached your lotus-feet, 
Yet do we find 
The now and the then are the same for us, 
The body-presence, the presence in the heart, 
These are the same. 
One thing only do we know — 
Ramanashram is a beacon still. 


Although Ramanashram is a beacon still, it also 
remains true that (as happened in his lifetime too) 
his Grace and guidance descend on people who 
turn to him wherever they may be. The following 
letter is an example of this. 

EDITOR. 


RAMANA BHAKTI— (4) 


On August 13th, without any shadow of doubi, 
Sri Bhagavan bestowed his Grace upon me. Ins- 
truction was also implicit in His Grace. And 
further, even though I could not admit it to 
myself at once (although I knew it to be so) it 


was initiation and an indication that a Guru- 
disciple relationship had been created, 
G. N. DALEY, 


Haworth, Yorkshire, England. 


On receiving this letter I wrote and asked 
Mr. Daley for a fuller account, and what he wrote 
is printed elsewhere in this issue under the title 
‘How The Maharshi Came To Me’. 

EDITOR. 


# % + 


RAMANA BHAKTI— (5) 


Is it possible to combine Maharshi’s Direct Path 
with an indirect path that a sadhaka may be 
already pursuing under the instructions of a 
Siddha Purusha? I ask this because I am a reader 
of The Mountain Path as well as of the writings 
of and about the Maharshi. My own Guru has 
already entered Mahasamadhi. 

If I follow the Maharshi’s Direct Path for a 
few minutes or more regularly is there any harm 
to my own sadhana which, I may tell you, is 
dualistic, being Tantrika Mantra Yoga? 

ProF. S. K. Josxt, 
Jullundur City, Punjab. 


It is possible to practice Self-enquiry while fol- 
lowing some other sadhana, In Bhagavan’s life- 
time people often came here who were using 
some other technique and he did not tell them to 
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stop it. If, after starting Self enquiry and feeling 
Bhagavan’s guidance, the time comes when the 
former technique no longer seems helpful, then 
it falls off naturally. It happened so with me and 
when I asked the Maharshi about it he said: 
“That is all right; all other ways only lead up to 
Self-enquiry.” 
EDITOR, 


* * 


SARANAGATI 


With regard to the letter on prayer on page 389 
of your last issue (Oci. 1966): saranagati means 
‘surrender’ and the whole prayer is a song of 
surrender. Bhagavan said that surrender itself is 
a powerful prayer. I suggest that it is not the 
words of ihe song that are effective but the spirit 
of surrender in the person who says or sings it, 

S. RAJAGOPALAN, 
Bombay. 


I believe that there is power in the actual words, 
though that power will naturally be greater the 
more sincerely they are said or sung (that means 
the more heartfelt surrender is put into them). 
The words are a vehicle for the force of surrender. 
On the one hand, a force is made more effective 
by a suitable vehicle ; on the other hand an empty 
vehicle does not make much impact. 

EDITOR, 


SHAKTIPATA 


‘The power of Shaktipata’ (in April 1966) is an 
amazing article. If you can keep on digging up 
guys like Nityananda who could produce any 
number of railroad tickets you will gradually 
dent the theoretic think-think-talk-talk philoso- 
phers of the west with all their conceptual goings 
on and make a surprising place for your maga- 
zine in the world and have to reprint past issues 
to fill the demand. 

Your editorial in July is simply superb. If you 
were Japanese or Chinese you would have mis- 
placed some words or spoiled it in some minor 
way so as to keep yourself humble. 

How Nambiar came to the Maharshi is most 
innocently and sweetly written, put down from 
the heart, not as a writer. Such innocence carries 
through much of this grand magazine. Look at 
Mrs. Kapleau on page 304 telling me why I should 
go to India. 

As always, Wei Wu Wei is tops. 

PauL REPS, 
Hawaii, 


Py 





se 
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Not many Nityanandas, even in India. Actually, 
the first five issues (starting from January 1964) 
already are out of print and we are looking for 
an opportunity to reprint. The first two have 
already been reprinted once. 


EDITOR. 
* * * 


REINCARNATION AND EVOLUTION 


In your July editorial, on page 225, you say ihat 
“it may be possible for a man’s next birth to be 
situated at any time, earlier or later, just as his 
next dream can be concerned with any period of 
his life. A man who dies in England to-day may 
be reborn in Rome at the time of Caesar.” Would 
you be so kind as to enlarge on that last sen- 
tence for me, for it is the very first time I have 
heard of that possibility. Does that mean that the 
past hasn't really gone? Is there not some evo- 
lution taking place all the time, even for those 
not aware of the spiritual path ? Does that mean 
that we can be born in some sort of future condi- 
“ion or civilization that hasn’t yet come about ? 


Mrs. E, KLEINJAN, 
Buenos Aires. 


How can you be bound by the physical time- 
scale when you are out of the physical body ? 
Even in dreams you are not. And what is this 
evolution you talk of? Do you really think our 
modern writers understand more than the con- 
temporaries of Christ and Buddha and Confu- 
cius? Or that our rulers show more nobility of 
character? There were noble souls and debased 
ones in Ancient Rome (a Marcus Aurelius and a 
Caligula) and there are now too. The subtle state 
is not before or after this epoch of history but 
outside the physical time-scale. God is not in time 
but time in God — all time with all civilizations, 
past, present and future. The sequence of lives 
through which a man goes in order to perfect 
himself is a causal, not a temporal sequence. And 
above all sequence, in God or Nirvana, becoming 
merges in Being and there is only Now. 


EDITOR. 


* * * 


REINCARNATION, OCCULTISM 


This is to express appreciation for the very fine 
mission you are undertaking in producing The 
Mountain Path — a mission I’m sure Bhagavan 
had in mind when he blessed you years ago. 


Your July 1966 issue on reincarnation js master. 
ly as it shows so ably the mercy-wisdom element 
of the Cosmic Order until the illusion of a 








Jan, 

“hypothetical individual’ is finally Shatierg, 
at the same time the editorial reminds o 
wy 


clearly that man’s chief aim is to 
this illusion, l 
“Although personally interested in Bhagay | 
more direct path, nevertheless. because o| 
menion in various issues, I would like | 
define the term ‘occultism ° for me. In Chas | 
Seven of The Teachings of Ramana Mahe, 
you define the occultist as “the person who % 
Realization for the sake of the supernat, 
powers it may bring.” May we Say this of » 
schools as Theosophy and certain Rosicny 
groups? Is not their main aim likewise Real: | 
tion ? $ | 
Again in the April 1965 editorial mention 
made of the development of higher power 
Tantrism. Do not these also come under 
classification of occultism ? | 


rid himsg, | 


You | 


l 
WINIFRED CAMERON 


Santa Monia 
Califor 


Occultism is the use of various technique 
attain subtle powers and experiences. It does! 
require purification Of mind and character jo 
Success and does not lead to the spiritual gos! 
Divine Union or Self-Realization. In fact ite 
tracts from it. I was too generous when Te 
in * The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi” thait 
occultist seeks Realization for the sake of!) 
Supernatural powers it may bring, That k 
happen, but more pften he does not seek Reale 
tion at all but only the powers. | 


Some spiritual paths, such as yoga and tamiti 
may also produce subtle powers, but that ist 
their aim. That is only a by-product and i 
disciple is generally cautioned not to use or 1 
the powers. One who values them and meii 
them his object foils on the Path. 


Some groups and Societies may be cone 
about their aim and try to combine the spit" 
and the occult. So far as their aim is powers” 
experiences they are occultist and will not ©) 
to the spiritual goal, even though they profes” 
seek it; so far as their aim is spiritual they d| 


not value powers or encourage people to 
them. 

















% * 
SYMBOLISM — (1) 


Respectful congratulations on the October * 


3 se! 
_ You are right in your assessment that oe 
little interest even among spiritually "Aj 
Hindus to understand or explain the sv™ 
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in the various Puranas, Itihasas, ete. It is not due 
to any laziness or lack of interest in things 
spiritual. An average, intelligent, 
minded Hindu takes up seriously some sort of 
upasana such as puja or japa or meditation, 
which has come down in the family as a tradi- 
tion, but he does not do this blindly or as a mere 
routine. He has his own experiences, To all such 
practicants Ramana Maharshi’s message of Self- 
or’*Ramakrishna’s emphasis on samadhi 


spiritually 


enquiry 
and Guru are a healthy stimulus to their own 
sadhana. 
V. B. IYER, 
Bombay. 


SYMBOLISM — (2) 


October is an interesting number ; rather more 
intellectual than its predecessors, but I don’t think 
that’s a bad thing, Symbolism is a fascinating and 
vital subject. I found the article on the Symbo- 
lism of Numbers by Sebastian Gubbins most 
revealing. I had had a more or less vague idea 
of it before but he has brought perfect clarity to 
it. The article on Universal Symbolism was also 
interesting, particularly the sentence showing the 
relation of ‘symbolic’ to ‘diabolic’, which I had 
never recognized before. I should also mention 
the article on Spiritual Alchemy by Brian Cooper, 
which gives a historical background to alchemy 
that is very valuable. 

Dom BEDE GRIFFITHS, 
Kurisumala Ashram, Kerala. 


‘WHY BHAGAVAN IGNORED SYMBOLISM’ 


“Why Bhagavan Ignored Symbolism’ in the 
October issue makes a fitting epilogue to all the 
material that precedes ii. Bhagavan’s attitude is 
the same as that taken by the highest teaching of 
the Kargyudpa (school of Tibetan Buddhism). 
They also say that symbolism is not necessary on 
the Direct Path — and for the Gurus and Masters 
of my own school, Mahamudra is just that. No 
struggle to ‘attain’, and no object, symbolic or 
ctherwise, is relied upon or held in the mind as 
a means. Just as in Advaita, as I understand it, 
and in Zen too, one seeks to unfold naturally a 
sense of that ‘Non-Duality beyond the pairs of 
Opposites’ which is more than One — One being 
only the opposite of many. 

DorotHy C, DONATH, 
Washington, U.S.A. 


* * * 
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INTRODUCING 


Introducing Venkatoo to the readers of The 
Mountain Path is a very good idea indeed. They 
should know of his long association with Sri 
Bhagavan and the Ashram. It has been very 
nicely done, It was, however, very saddening to 
see the picture of the Maharshi’s lifeless body. 


A. R. NATARAJAN, 
New Delhi. 


* % 


EYES OPEN OR SHUT? 


Do you happen to know whether Ramana 
Maharshi meditated with his eyes open or shut? 
After our sesshin a number of questions were pui 
to the Roshi, many of them dealing with the sub- 
ject of closing the eyes or keeping them open 
during meditation. As you may know, the Zen 
way is to keep them open, Several people 
insisted that the Maharshi always kept his eyes 
closed during meditation. Perhaps you could give 
us the real fact. 

PuHittp KAPLEAU, 
Zen Meditation Centre, 
Rochester, New York. 


The question does not really arise with the 
Maharshi, since he was permanently in a state of 
samadhi (kensho), whether his eyes were open 
or shut. I did once hear him asked whether one 
should keep the eyes open or shut during medi- 
tation and his reply was very characteristic: 
“You must do what you find the more helpful. 
Some people find that seeing things distracts them 
when their eyes are open, but when they shut 


them they find that thoughts crowd in still 
more; so do whichever you find best,” 
EDITOR. 
* * + 
APPRECIATION 


Congratulations on keeping the standard of The 
Mountain Path so excellent. The standard, if 
anything, seems to go up with each issue — 
largely due, I feel, to your editorials. I am also 
a great admirer of your book reviews. 

FRANCIS ALLEN, 
London. 


& * * 
FROM ‘THE INFINITE WAY’ 
Having studied under the late and beloved 


Joel S. Goldsmith and having been a devotee of 
the Infinite Way, I am thrilled to find a publica- 
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tion so pure and inspiring as yours. May I 

express my deep gratitude for the unadulterated 

Truth that shines forth in every word and for the 

Holy atmosphere that is a perfume emanating 
from between the lines of The Mountain Path. 
Mrs. ALINE G. MAYER, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A, 


* * * 


QUESTION BOX 


Will you please invite questions from the 
readers of The Mountain Path regarding their 
doubts and difficulties in their spiritual practice 
and guide them? I feel it will be better if you 
kindly open a separate ‘Question Box’ for the 
same. 

B. NARASIMHAIAH, 
Penukonda, Anantapur Dt. 


Why? This is the ‘Question Bor’, Any one 
is free to write about any doubt or difficulty. For 
instance, in this very issue you will see a ques- 
tion about the possibility of combining the 
Maharshi’s ‘direct path’ with an indirect path 
that a sadhaka may already be pursuing. 

EDITOR. 


* * * 
FRIENDS OF BHAGAVAN 
Please do list my name as your agent in your 
magazine and all further communications. I 


would appreciate this very much; and also please 
state again in the magazine that I wish to cor- 


CORRESPONDENCE NETWORK 


Readers of The Mountain Path are invited to 


correspond with: 


Mrs Elsie Kleinjan 
Rocha 1259 à 
Capital de Buenos Aires 
Argentina 


: guiding me in my pursuit of disseminatio 


F 
| 
| 


Jon 
respond with others throughout the Worl, | 
present I am carrying on a beautiful aia 

ca 


with a man in Czechoslovakia and oti 
Ceylon, India, Argentina. The world is 
the words of Bhagavan, an 


hen | 
ripe | 
q Í believe thath 
nol 
message, Inwardly I feel a growth of st 
which has given me a blissful happiness in, 
relations with others who are no other i 
myself. | 


Bhagavan is a reality within me, and myg 
daily in all my activities. I constantly se} 
eyes and know that He is helping me. Pet 
some time you could announce in The Mow: 
Path that I would like to form a circ ` 
“Friends of Bhagavan’. . 

1 
David Teplitz-Sangitprem 
1040 F Los Gamos Road 
San Rafael 
California 94903 
U.S.A. 
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The last two lines were unfortunately onii 
from “Sorrow” by ‘Alone’ on page 4 w 
read: 


there is great energy 


| 
| 
Look ! the strange energy is dancing the 
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Editor: ARTHUR OSBORNE 
Vol. IV APRIL, 1967 No. 2 
PREDESTINATION 
Editorial 


qpa same must be said about predestina- 
tion that I said in a previous editorial 
about reincarnation! : that. the question can 
be discussed only from the point of view of 
ignorance, because from the point of view 
of knowledge there is no one to be pre- 
destined. I have illustrated this. elsewhere. 
“Tt is as though a group of people who had 
never heard of radio were to stand around 
a wireless van arguing whether the man in 
the van has to sing what the transmitting 
station tells him to or whether he can 
change parts of the songs. The answer is 
that there is no man in the van and there- 
fore the question does not arise. Similarly 
the answer to the question whether the ego 
has free will or not is that there is no ego 
and therefore the question does not arise.” ? 
The problem that philosophers and theo- 
logians set themselves is unreal, being 
based on the false assumption of an ego to 
be predestined. In addition, it is insoluble, 
because the two alternatives are quite 
irreconcilable; if anything exists al- 


ready in the Divine foreknowledge of an 
Omniscient God, then it cannot be changed 
by man’s free will; if not then God does 
not know what is going to happen and is 
not Omniscient. If it is a cinema the whole 
story is already on the film, what has not 
yet been shown on the screen as well as 
what has been, even though the audience 
do not know what is coming ; if it is an 
impromptu television show the operator 
also does not know what will come next. 


The compromise that some theologians 
have found of suggesting that God has only 
predetermined important matters and left 
the unimportant for men to fill in is too 
unintelligent and anthropomorphic to merit 
refutation. In any case, who decides what 
is important ? And on what scale of values ? 
A young man is invited to the capital to 
be interviewed for a job abroad in the 
foreign service and decides to go — obyi- 
ously an important decision since it will 


er 
1See the editorial of our issue of April 1966, 


=F 
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change his cultural and social environment, 
the person he marries, the children he 
fathers, the whole course of his life. On 
his way to the air-office to book a seat on 
a plane he meets a friend who invites him 
to go to the capital in his car with him and 
accepts — an unimportant decision which 
Our suppositious Grandfather God might 
well leave to the young man to decide for 
himself. However, he does not get the job, 
so the important decision turns out to have 
been unimportant : but the plane he was to 
travel by crashes and all the occupants are 
killed, so the unimportant decision gives 
him thirty or forty more years of life and is 
vitally important not only to him but to the 
woman he is going to marry, the children 
he will father, their future wives and 
children and business partners, in fact to 
an unending succession of people, genera- 
tion after generation. The whole theory is 
too absurd for discussion. 


People cling to such absurdities because 
there is nothing a man finds more difficult 
than to face up to the truth of anatta, no- 
ego. Even those who accept it theoretically 
all too often find some way of avoiding its 
implications in fact. Perhaps this is partly 
because people imagine that the alternative 
to ego would be mere nothingness. And 
yet life itself proves that this is not so, since 
every one lives and experiences despite 
anatta. The only question is who or what 
lives and experiences. Actually the alter- 
native to the illusion of an ego is the Reality 
of inexhaustible, radiant Being. 


So long as the appearance of an ego 
remains, so long does the appearance of free 
will ; in fact they are mutually dependant. 
Therefore the Maharshi said >, “Free will 
exists together with the individuality. As 
long as the individuality lasts, so long is 
there free will. All the scriptures are based 
on this fact and advise directing the free 
will in the right channel.” 2 


In the affairs of- actual life one who has 
not realized anatta has to g0 by appearances 
and it makes practically no difference 
whether he believes in predestination or 
not; for since, in either case, he does not 





know what is predestined, 
decisions and use his initiat 
according to his nature in 
attempt to limit one’s conduct on the, 
text of predestination would involye , 
presumptuous and patently untrue ra 
lary that one knows what is predestiy 
For instance, suppose you are sitting on: 
bank of a river when a child falls into: 
water ; to say : “If it is its destiny to din 
let it drown” would be a presumpte 
supposition that that is its destiny. Alli 
you know up to the moment of speakin; 
that it is the child’s destiny to fall into: 
water within reach of an adult (yours, 
who is capable of rescuing it. Since y 
is to happen is bound up with your ¢ 
decisions, it makes no practical differe 
to you whether these do not yet exist 
are simply not yet known to you : in eit 
case you have to make them in ignom 
of the outcome. 

Bhagavan deprecated useless theory. 
admitting the appearance of free will int 
quotation given above he interpreted i! 
the importance of turning the apparent fi 
will in the right direction. Similarly: 
admitting that actions were predetermined 
turned that also to the need for right efit 
“All the activities that the body is {0! 
through are determined when it first com 
into existence. It does not rest with yo! 
accept or reject them. The only fre 
you have is to turn your mind inwards” 
renounce activities there,” 2 

Freedom to turn the mind inwards imp 
freedom to accept or recognize one’s nati 
State of Realization. This invites the 4! 
tion so often asked whether the Realized! 
also is subject to destiny. There is a "4 
tional saying in this connection that if} 
shoot an arrow at a running deer and bY 
time it reaches its mark the deer has alt 
moved away from the spot and an? 
animal come there the arrow will pierce 
other animal. The implication is SUP% 
to be that if a man creates karma an, at 
turns into a Realized Man the * 4 

2‘The Teachings of Ramana Sanam 


he has to | 
ive, and he, 

. LE 
doing SO, 5 






“own Words’, ch. 2, Sri Ramanasramam | 


Vannamalai, 
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speeding like an arrow to its mark, will 
strike the Realized Man, so he also must be 
considered subject to past karma, that is to 
destiny. But the example is not apt. On 
realizing one’s true Self one does not change 


| into a different being but simply realizes that 
one is not a being at all but simply Being ; 


| this or any other body-mind complex. 


one attains freedom from identification with 
The 
speeding arrow of karma may hit the body 
but one is not the body. The body is sub- 
ject to karma but the pure being of one’s 


| Self is not. 


Suppose a man has a vision of a past in- 


| carnation and sees himself a prosperous mer- 
| chant whose only son is a waster and will 


no sense of personal involvement. 


ruin the business if it is handed over to him. 


| He sees the situation with as much sympathy 


as he would a film on the screen but with 
It is not 


lhe who is wealthy or distressed or disap- 


| pointed. 


Even in this lifetime, an elderly 


/man looking back may see his failures and 
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successes, triumphs and follies of thirty years 
ago with an equal eye, free from emotion. 
Similarly a Realized Man sees repercussions 
that could be called destiny overtaking the 
body that he occupies, but it does not occur 
to him that they concern him and therefore 
he feels no emotion towards them. His body 
is subject to destiny but he is not. 
Therefore when asked about destiny Bha- 
gavan- would sometimes turn the inert ques- 
tion into a dynamic one by telling you first 
to find out who it is that has free will or 
predestination, because that is putting you 
on the trail of anatta. “Find out who it is 
who has free will or predestination and abide 
in that state. Then both are transcended. 
That is the only purpose in discussing these 


questions. To whom do such questions pre- 
sent themselves? Discover that and be at 
peace...”8 


Since that is the only purpose in such dis- 
cussions we will end our discussion here. 





3 Ibid. 


The Man with One Foot and the Marsh Pheasant 


Kung Wen Hsien saw a maimed official 
Whose left foot had been cut off, 
A Penalty in the Political Game ! 


“What kind of man,” he cried, 
one-footed oddity ? 

How did he get that way ? 

Man did this, or heaven ? ” 


“is this 


Shall we say 


“ Heaven,” he said, “this comes. from 
Heaven, not from man. 

When heaven gave this man life, it willed 
He should stand out from others 

And sent him into politics 

To get himself distinguished. 

See! One foot! This man is different 


By 
Chuang Tzu 
Translated by Fr. Thomas Merton 


The little marsh pheasant 
Must hop ten times 
To get a bite of grain. 


She must run a hundred steps 
Before she takes a sip of water. 


Yet she does not ask 

To be kept in a hen run. 

Though she might have all she desired 
Set before her. 


She would rather run 
And seek her own little living 
Uncaged. 
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BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA ! 


ON DESTINY * 


The theory that the Maharshi taught was intended onl 

basis for practice. However the demand for practice brought ir 

` of theory, that of free will or predestination, since there, u 

people who asked why they should make any effort if ever 
destined, or if all men return to their Source in any case. 


Question: Shankara says that we are all 
free, not bound, and that we shall all return 
tu God from Whom we came, like sparks 
from a fire. If that is so, why should we 
not commit all sorts of sins ? 


Answer : It is true that we are not bound. 
That is to say, the real Self has no bondage. 
And it is true that you will eventually return 
to your Source. But meanwhile, if you com- 
mit sins, as you call them, you have to face 
the consequences. You cannot escape them. 
If a man beats you, can you say: “TI am 
free, I am not affected by the beating and 
feel no pain. Let him continue the hbeat- 
ing”? If you can really feel that, then you 
can do what you like, but what is the use of 
just saying in words that you are free ? 


* * * 
Bhagavan did sometimes make pronounce- 

ments which seemed superficially like affir- 

mations of complete predestination. 


Bhagavan: All the activities that the 
body is to go through are determined when 
it first comes into existence. It does not 
rest with you to accept or reject them. The 
only freedom you have is to turn your mind 
inward and renounce activities there. 


Question: Are only the important events 
in a man’s life, such as his main occupation 
or profession, predetermined, or are trifling 
acts also, such as his taking a cup of water 
or moving from one part of the room to 
another ? 


Answer: Everything is predetermined, 


y to serve as q 
a another branch 
bere not lacking 
ything is pre- 


f x 





Question : Then what responsibility, W 
free will has man ? . 
Answer: Why does the body come # 
existence? It is designed for the vai 
things that are marked out for it in 
life... . As for freedom, a man is alw 
free not to identify himself with the W 
and not be affected by the pleasures ® 
pains consequent on its activities. 
* * ¢ l 
Question: Has man any free will or 
everything in his life predetermined ? i 


: t 

The same question as above; Oe 
answer differs according to the needs oe 
questioner. In fact if one does not A 
1From ‘The Teachings of Bhagat 3 
Ramana Maharshi in his own WOT 
Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai. i 
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mind what has just been said about the un- 
reality of the ego it seems to be quite con- 
tradictory. 

© Answer: Free will exists together with 
the individuality. As long as the individua- 
| lity lasts, so long is there free will. All the 
| scriptures are based on this fact and advise 
directing the free will in the right channel. 


Is this really a contradiction of the reply 
| given earlier? No, because, according to 
| Bhagavan’s teaching, the individuality has 
‘only an illusory existence. So long as one 
| imagines that one has a separate individua- 
| lity, so long does one also imagine its free 
‘will. The two exist together inevitably. In 
truth the ego has no free will, because there 
lis no ego; but on the level of apparent 
| reality the ego consists of free will — it is 
the illusion of the one that creates the illu- 
sion of the other. That is what Bhagavan 
| meant by saying that “as long as the indi- 
viduality lasts, so long is there free will.” 
|The next sentence in his answer turns the 
| questioner away from theory to practice. 








| Find out who it is who has free will or 
| predestination and abide in that state. Then 
‘both are transcended, That is the only pur- 
| pose in discussing these questions. To whom 
|do such questions present themselves ? 
| Discover that and be at peace. 


| * * # 

i 

| Bhagavan: We are all really Sat-chit- 

| ananda (Being-Consciousness-Bliss) but we 

| imagine that we are bound (by destiny) and 
have.all this suffering. 





Question: Why do we imagine this? 
Why does this state of ignorance come over 
lus? 


Answer: Ask yourself to whom this 
ignorance has come and you will discover 
that it never came to you and that you 
always have been Sat-chit-ananda. One 
goes. through all sorts of austerities to be- 
come what one already is. 
simply to get rid of the mistaken impression 
| that one is limited and bound by the woes 
of samsara (this life). 
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Question: If what is destined to happen 
will happen, is there any use in prayer or 
effort or should we just remain idle ? 

This is a concise form of the question that 
Bhagavan was so often asked, and the reply 
is typical in that it does not expound theory 
but prescribes what to do. 


Answer: There are only two ways in 
which to conquer destiny or be independent 
of it. One is to enquire who undergoes this 
destiny and discover that only the ego is 
bound by it, and that the ego is non-exist- 
ent. The other way is to kill the ego by 
completely surrendering to the Lord, by 
realizing one’s helplessness and saying all ihe 
time: ‘Not I but Thou, Oh my Lord !’, and 
giving up all sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and 
leaving it to the Lord to do what He likes 
with you. Surrender can never be complete 
so long as the devotee wants this or that 
from the Lord. True surrender is love of 
God for the sake of love and for nothing 
else, not even for the sake of salvation. In 
other words, complete effacement of the ego 
is necessary to conquer destiny, whether you 
achieve this effacement through self-enquiry 
or through bhakti-marga, 


* * * 


Question: J. Krishnamurthi teaches the 
method of effortless, choiceless awareness as 
distinct from that of deliberate concentra- 
tion. Would Sri Bhagavan be pleased to 
explain how best to practise meditation and 
what form the object of meditation should 
take ? 


Answer: Effortless and choiceless aware- 
ness is our true nature. If we can attain 
that state and abide in it, that is all right. 
But one cannot reach it without effort, the 
effort of deliberate meditation. All the age- 
old vasanas (inherent tendencies) turn the- 
mind outwards to external objects. All such 
thoughts have to be given up and the mind 
turned inwards and that, for most people, 
requires effort: Of course, every teacher and” 
every book tells the aspirant to keep quiet, 
but it is not easy to do so. That is why all> 
this effort is necessary. Even if we find. 
somebody who has achieved this supreme 
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state of stillness, you may take it that the So long as the ego lasts, effort is nece i 


necessary effort had already been made in a When the ego ceases to exist, actions beep 
previous life. So effortless and choiceless spontaneous. | 
awareness is attained only after deliberate a M4 | 
; meditation. That meditation can take what- i A aes 
| ever form most appeals to you. See what No one succeeds without effort, Me 
; helps you to keep out all other thoughts and Control is not your birthright. The fey w 
adopt that for your meditation. , succeed owe it to their perseverance, 


In this connection Bhagavan quoted some * 
: verses from the great Tamil poet and saint 

' Thayumanavar, the gist of which is as 
i 


* i 

Sometimes the question took the fom 
apparent conflict not between effort » 
destiny but between effort and Grace, : 
there were those who asked what use e 
was if Realization was dependent on: 
Grace of God or Guru. Really, as the folli 
ima quotations show, there is no coni 
between the two. 


follows. Bliss will ensue if you keep still, 
but however much you tell your mind this 
truth, it will not keep still. It is the 
mind that tells the mind to be still 
and it will attain bliss, but it will not 
do so. Though all the scriptures have said 
it and though we hear it daily from the great 
ones and even from our Guru, we are Question: It is said that only thoser 
never quiet but stray into the world of Maya are chosen for Realization obtain it. Thi 
and sense objects. That is why conscious rather discouraging. 

deliberate effort is needed to attain that | Answer: That only means that wet 
effortless state of stillness. not attain Realization of the Self by ourt 

Indeed, until the supreme effortless state mind, unaided by God’s Grace. 

is attained, it is impossible for a man not to 
make effort. His own nature compels him to, 
just as Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita 
told Arjuna that his own nature would 
compel him to fight. 


es aed 


nn eh eee 


ate 


ar 


Question: Is Grace necessary for the! 
moval of ignorance ? 

Answer: Certainly, but Grace is al 
there. Grace is the Self. It is not somet 
to be acquired. All that is necessary } 

Question: Should I try to make no effort know its existence. In the same way thes 
at all ? is pure brightness ; it does not know 4% 

Answer: Now it is impossible for you io "°° although others speak of darina A 
be without effort. When you go deeper it is 178 away on its approach. Like E 
impossible for you to make effort. If you a isha phantom, not real. aa 
can keep still without engaging in any other z t ee it is said to be removed 
pursuits, well and good. But if that cannot pon: ity is discovered. oll 
be done what is the use of remaining in- e sun is there and shines and Me 
active only with regard to Realization? So ae ee by sunlight ; still, if yon asi 
long as you are obliged to be active, do not -POW the sun you must turn your F: 
give up the attempt to realize the Self. = pean and look at it. Similarly it 

Meditation is a fight. As soon as you begin as ak found by effort, although a 
meditation other thoughts will crowd $ 
together, gather force and try to overwhelm $ e phe a « 
the single thought to which you try to hold. One may'not be quite suo o: Gods GH 
This thought must gradually gain strength Answer: If the ‘unripe mind dogs 


by repeated practice. When it has grown fee] God’s G ; An that 5 
strong, the other thoughts will be put to pee es of 






Sai : _ 18 absent, for that would imply that “ig 
flight. This is the battle always going on in at times not gracious, that is to say cea 
meditation. : be God. Bigs! § 

a * % «a 
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Question: The Upanishads say, I am told, 
that he alone knows the Atman whom the 
Atman chooses. Why should the Atman 
choose at all? If it chooses, why some parti- 
cular person ? 

Answer: When the sun rises, some buds 
blossom, not all. Do you blame the sun for 
that? At the same time, the bud cannot 
blossom of itself; it requires the sunlight 

to enable it to doso, 


Question: If the Supreme Being is omni- 
present, as He is said to be, His realization 
| ought to be an easy thing. The Scriptures, 
| however, declare that without His Grace the 
Lord cannot even be worshipped, much less 
‘realized. So then, how can the individual by 
| his own effort realize the Self, or the 

Supreme Being, except through His Grace ? 

Answer: There was never a time when 
| the Supreme Being was unknown or unrea- 
| lized, because He is one and identical with 
| the Self. His Grace or Anugraha is the same 
|as the conscious immediacy of His Divine 
| Presence or Prasannata, in other words 
| Enlightenment or Revelation. One’s 
| ignorance of this self-revealing imme- 
| diacy of Divine Grace is no proof 
| to the contrary. If the owl does not 
| see the sun that illumines the whole world 
| is that the fault of the sun ? Is it not due io 
| the defectiveness of the bird’s sight ? Simi- 
larly, if the ignorant man is unaware of the 
Rem uonous Atman or Self, can that be 
| attributed to the nature of the Atman itself ? 
| Is it not the result of his own ignorance ? 
| The Supreme Lord is eternal Grace; and, 

being ever-present, the manifestation of 
Grace is not confined to any particular period 
or occasion. 


] 
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Grace is not something outside you. In 
fact your very desire for Grace is due to 
Grace that is already: working in you. 


+ * 


Question : Isn’t success dependent on the 
Grace of the Guru ? 


Answer: Yes, but isn’t your practice 
itself due to such Grace? Its fruits spring 
from it automatically. There is a stanza in 
Kdivalya Navaneeta which runs: “O Guru, 
you have always been with me, watching 
over me, one incarnation after another, and 
have shaped my course until I was Libera- 
ted.’ The Self manifests externally as the 
Guru when occasion demands, otherwise he 
always remains within, doing what is 
required. 


In actual practice I find that I cannot 
succeed in my efforts unless Bhagavan’s 
Grace descends on me. 


Answer: The Guru’s Grace is always 
there. You imagine it to be something some- 
where high up in the sky that has to descend, 
but really it is inside you, in your heart, and 
the moment you effect the subsidence or 
merging of the mind into its Source, the 
Grace rushes forth, spouting as from a spring 
within you. 


* * X 


Only those who have no knowledge of the 
Source of destiny and free will dispute which 
of them prevails. They that know the Self as 
the one Source of destiny and free will are 
free from both. Will they again get entangled 
in them ? — (Forty Verses, v. 19) 


If you are wounded by a thorn, you yourself have sown it. If you 
are clad in silk and satin you yourself have woven it. 


— JALALU’DDIN RUMI. 


fe 
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THE INTRICACIES 
OF KARMA 


Dr. W. RADHAKRISHNA 


Dr. Radhakrishnayya is a sadhaka of long standing. He has been paying occasional 


visits to the Ashram since as far back as 1947. 


Readers may remember that in our 


last issue we had occasion to review his rendering of extracts from the Bhagavata, 
Although writing with the expertise of a doctor of philosophy, he is in fact a doctor 


of medicine. 


An early version of part of the present article has been published elsewhéré, but 
in its present form and under its present title it is original to ‘The Mountain Path’, 


: ARMA’ is a much used word, but it is 

often wrongly used, with the result 
that its meaning is often dubious, sometimes 
self-contradictory. It is apt to be loosely used 
in conversation in a derogatory sense, imply- 
ing unintelligent surrender to circumstances. 
Actually it is an ancient word, to be found 
in the Vedas and the Gita, in Sruti and 
Smriti. 

The place to find the original meaning of 
the word is Sanskrit grammar. We divide 
a sentence into subject, predicate and object, 
that is experiencer, experience and the 
experienced. These are, in Sanskrit, kartru, 
kriya and karma. Thus, in the sentence 
‘Ram ate a mango’: Ram, the kartru, 
engages in the experience, kriya, of eating a 
mango, karma. The accomplished action, the 
eating of the mango, is then known as a 
karyam. 


This is with a transitive verb ; but with an 
intransitive verb such as ‘Ram stands’ an 
action is also accomplished and this also is 
known as karyam. Both in a transitive and 
an intransitive sense, the action accomplish- 
ed, the karyam, has by general usage come 
to be known as a karma. Thus, instead of 
being confined to the object of an experience, 
karma has come to mean the total action per- 
formed. In the scriptures it is often used 
with the meaning of action or work. 


In the earlier parts of the Vedas certain 
kinds of work or action are prescribeg for 


€d and after this life in a heavenly “i 


men or laid down as obligatory. This at 
is known as karma and these parts ofl 
Vedas are therefore called karma-kanda 
them a man is urged to undertake # 
laudable activity — swargakamo yajeta! 
applies to the materialist who has nos 
tual goal in life, for whom life mean 
more than to toil and: sweat, earn and ht 
eat and procreate, and finally to die | 
outlook is raised higher and his life ™ 
brighter by telling him of the existent 
a heaven or swarga to which he can # 
after death by performing meritorious # 
and where he can enjoy celestial delit 
Thus he is made to perform punya kar 
His outlook becomes brighter, His jife! 


egoistic and his actions more beneficent- 


Two types of activity are prescribed in 


karma-kanda, and these.are known si 
and poorta. Ishta consists of yagna, 
yagas of various kinds, that is of 5@° 
and services by which the gods are P 
tiated. The community is indirectly 

fited by these, since they imply the e% 
ment of labour and feeding of the PO% 
sc forth. Indeed, they are often 29 
vidual but community celebrations. | | 
are acts of social welfare or communi) 
velopment such as digging wells 2? 
and irrigation canals; making parks am 
lic gardens, building temples and fee% 
poor. The donor has his reward in a 


„a rÊ 
through the honour with which he fS n 
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Smritis like the Gita are only echoes of the 
Vedas, but they are rather concerned with 
the later portions of the Vedas wherein the 
goal prescribed is not merely a formal heaven 
but ultimate Reality. They do not condemn 
the prescriptions of the karma-kanda, but 
they urge that the actions there prescribed 
should not be performed in the hope of 
reward, even celestial reward, but in a spirit 
lof service; that is to say they recommend 
karma-yoga. This is a discipline producing 
integration through service and leading 
‘towards reunion with the Supreme. Beyond 
this discipline comes karma-sannyasa-yoga 
lin which a man is exhorted to relinquish even 
‘the spirit of service, realizing that he is not 
‘the doer but is essentially above all actions, 
a witness to them and one with the Supreme. 


It is also necessary to distinguish between 
various sub-divisions of karma, that is: 
‘karma, akarma, vikarma, niyata-karma, 
/nishidda-karma, nitya-karma and naimit- 
tika karma. 


| In this context the simple word karma 
implies activity performed with the sense of 
being the doer and with an eye to the reward 
‘accruing from it. 

| Akarma is activity performed without the 
| feeling of being the doer and not motivated 
| by desire for the rewards it brings. One 
l simply regards oneself as the instrument for 
| performing prescribed or necessary or right 
| actions. This is the mode of activity of the 
| Enlightened or Self-realized. 


Vikarma is activity performed in the 
wrong way or with a wrong motive. 


Niyata-karma is the performance of pre- 
seribed actions the omission of which would 
be blameworthy and would constitute a sin 
or default. ! 


Nishidda-karma is forbidden activity 
which, if performed, will be calamitous both 
to him who performs it and to others. 

Nitya-karma is regular daily routine acti- 
vity such as eating, sleeping, taking a bath, 
ritualistic worship, etc. 

Naimittika-karma is similar prescribed 
routine activities which- are not performed 

2 


daily but only on special occasions such as 
new moon days, eclipses, festivals, etc. 


Despite these varieties of karma, the law of 
karma is a solid rock foundation of life. The 
Spirit is eternal. Life is an endless chain, 
past, present and future lives being only 
links in it. The law of karma is a law of 
cause andi effect, of logical sequence, whether 
between one life and another or between one 
day and another in this life. If a doctor goes 
to sleep at night he can only wake up a doctor 
next morning, not an engineer or a lawyer. 
If A goes for a ten mile walk it is only A who 
gets tired and no one else. If B takes a pur- 
gative it is B who gets purgings and not C. 
(C may also suffer to the extent that he has 
to attend on B, but that is only C’s own 
pareccha-prarabdha-karma, which is ex- 
plained later.) 


The law of karma permits of purushartha 
or one’s own effort. In this it differs from 
the doctrine of predestination. If a man has, 
in ignorance, taken some poison, he can miti- 
gate or altogether avert its evil effects by 
taking a remedy or purgative ; whereas by 
the law of predestination the effects would be 
determined and there would be no escape 
frcm them. 


Since karma is any kind of work or action, 
the law of action applies no less in the spi- 
ritual field than the physical. In both alike 
there is cause and effect. In both alike action 
ana reaction are equal and opposite. To 
appreciate this, let us examine the mechanics 
of action and reaction. The human body is 
an unconscious mass composed of the five cle- 
ments or, in modern parlance, of countless 
whirling atoms. It functions under the con- 
trols of a life principle, and only as long as 
this is present. It performs actions by means 
of the various organs of action, which also, 
in themselves, are unconscious. The life 
principle animating the body shines forth 
through the sense organs and cognizes the 
outer world, also composed of the five ele- 
ments or of whirling atoms. The sense 
organs do not contact actual sense objects 
but only their qualities : sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell. The sense organs are said 
to be very subtle instruments; but even more 
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subtle are the qualities of the sense objects 
which influence them. The Katha Upanishad 
Says: “‘Subtler than the sense organs are 
the sense objects : sound, touch, form, taste 
and smell, for these can cast a spell on the 
sense organs and dupe them. The remedy is 
the mind. An integrated mind can control 
the sense organs and wisdom can guide the 
mind. But even subtler than wisdom is the 
Atman.” 

Sense objecis are said to be powerful 
because they infect a man with stimuli 
through his sense organs. The sense organs 
are easily captivated by them owing to their 
boorva-vasanas (predispositions or latent 
tendencies) created and accumulated through 
innumerable previous births. 


The body, being unconscious, performs no 
action without a stimulus. During sleep there 
are no stimuli and therefore no actions. 
While awake the mind receives both external 
and internal stimuli. The external ones are 
sent in to the mind from sense objects through 
the sense organs. The mind responds to 
them and orders a reaction which is carried 
out by the organs of action. An internal 
stimulus starts from a thought-wave powerea 
by a sankalpa, that is an urge or desire. This 
reaches the mind and the mind sends out 
reactions to it. Thus every action of the body 
is only a reaction, not a primary action. 
When the mind is free from stimuli it enjoys 
perfect peace. 

Thus we see that the stimuli from sense 
objects or vasanas are the cause or primary 
action and the movements of the body the 
effect or reaction. The primary action enters 
the body through the sense organs and the 
reaction finds an outlet through the organs of 
action. The intensity of the reaction is 
directly proportionate to that of the stimulus, 
Usually there is a reaction for every stimulus. 
But when a stimulus is not responded to it is 
stored up in the mind awaiting a future reac- 
tion. These accumulated stimuli increase day 
by day, year by year, birth by birth and form 
vasanas or tendencies. Also those stimuli that 
do provoke reactions often leave ‘behind a 
desire either to repeat or to avoid the experi- 
ence, and these also join the storage. This 
total storage of unspent reactions and accu- 
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mulated tendencies is called Sanichita, | 
It goes on increasing from birth e 
unless diminished or dissolveq by ri 
samskara or mind-control. ie 


When the mind is integrated the bug 
wisdom gains control over it and it ther 
rejects stimuli with the result that ree 
naturally die down, being deprived afi 
The accumulated stimuli or vasanas aly 
dissolved. This is sattvic samskara or Jy 
agni. “All karmas are burnt Out thy 
right knowledge.” ! The only right w 
ledge is Self-knowledge. The law of 
evaporates in the presence of Self-h 
ledge. The Self is beyond action and? 
tion, but for the ordinary man who lacks‘ 
knowledge karma in the sense of accumu 
motive-power for activity remains in co 
In this sense, karma falls under three 
ings: sanchita, prarabda and agami. 1 
can be explained by what is usually W 
as the ‘bank account theory ’. 


Pyarelal died, leaving behind a three! 
old son, Ramlal. Ramlal was brought 
his uncle, Chunilal. When he came ù 
his credit in the bank, composed of thet 
tage left by his father plus the interest’ 
has accrued, amounted to twenty Jaki 
rupees. This corresponds to sanchita ké 
He worked out a plan of action and witht 
five lakhs, with which he constructed â! 
tory and started working. This wa 
Sweccha-prarabdha, Through his own 
and effort he earned a profit of ten r 
This was his purushartha. His uncle ch 
lal died, leaving him another five lak 
Pareccha-prarabdha, There was an aca 
in the factory for which he had to pa 
lakhs (aniccha-prarabdha), He also E 
pay three lakhs in taxation (same 
Prarabdha). His total assets rose from a 
to, twenty-five lakhs. This, his resou! 
future expansion, corresponds to his 42i 
karma, the tota] store of karma accum val 
at the end of one’s life : so that the # 
karma at the end of one lifetime — 
sanchita karma at the beginning of n 
out of which the amount actually 
utilised in the next is its prarabdha 















io 


1 Bhagavad Gita, IV, 37. 
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By unintelligent work Ramlal could have 
made a loss on his factory and ended up with 
no bank balance at all. And this is where 
the bank account analogy ceases to apply. 
For a large bank account is a sign of success, 
while its diminution would have been a sign 
of unsuccess and its complete loss a total 
failure : and with regard to karma it is the 
exact opposite : the building up of a heavy 
karma to carry forward to the next life is a 
sign of failure, while its diminution is a 
favourable development and its complete dis- 
sipation is the final success. 

The total store of unspent reactions and 
vasanas caused by reactions together form the 
sanchita-karma with which one begins a life- 
dime. That part of it which has matured and 
is to be used in the present lifetime or to 
cendition the present lifetime is the prarab- 
dha-karma. This includes not only one’s own 
stock (sweccha-prarabdha) but also that of 
others which falls upon one (pareccha-pra- 
rebdha), such as the duty to serve one’s 
parents and care for one’s children, and one’s 
duties to the community in which one lives 
\(samashti-prarabdha). The balance of san- 
chita, minus what has been exhausted as ihe 
varabdha for this lifetime but plus what has 
been newly earned in this lifetime, is the 
lagemi-karma. This is carried forward to 
‘become the sanchita-karma of the next incar- 
nation. 
| There is also the factor of purushartha or 
effort by which the agami can be modified. 

he highest purushartha is Self-knowledge, 

or this burns away all karma. The Jnani or 

elf-realized Sage has therefore no agami and 
mo sanchita to cause him to undergo a new 
incarnation. 

Some hold that even a Jnani suffers pra- 
abdha-karma, because this already exists 
nd has started working in this lifetime and 
ust run its course. They compare it to an 
rrow which has left the bow or a bullet that 
as been shot from the rifle. It must con- 
inue on its course and hit the animal ahead 
of it, even though the tiger that was there 
has leapt ahead and been replaced by a cow— 
that is to say even though the ignorant man 
for whom the prarabdha was stored up has 
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disappeared and been replaced by a Sage. 
They would be right if the Sage were the 
body. The body must suffer what is in store 
for it, but the Sage does not identify himself 
with it; he is a mere witness, observing its 
prarabdha but unaffected by it. He has no 
birth, no death, no bondage, and therefore 
no karma. i 

People sometimes speak as though karma 
were something which comes to one from the 
outside, some unearned destiny. Actually, it 
is entirely what one has oneself created and 
stored up. In that sense, man is the master 
of his own destiny and the maker of him- 
self. Bhagavan has said that karma, like ihe 
body, is ‘jadam’, inert or unconscious. It 
is not supreme. 

“ Karma bears fruit (in further karma), 
for so the Creator ordains. But is it God? 
(No, for) it is not sentient. 

“ The results of action pass away and yet 
leave seeds that cast the agent into a sea of 
action. Action (therefore) cannot bring 
Liberation. 

“ But acts performed without attachment, 
in the spirit of service to God, cleanse the 
mind and point the way to Liberation.” ? 

In conclusion, then, the first meaning of 
karma is ‘the object of an experience’. The 
second is ‘the work or action performed ’. 
The third is ‘the subtle product of an 
action’. The fourth is ‘the law of cause 
and effect shaping one’s destiny’; and this 
last meaning is often misunderstood to mean 
destiny itself. One poet-saint, looking only 
on its dark side, has written: ‘“O Lord 
Venkateswara! Mysterious indeed is karma, 
which is one’s own past misdeeds. It makes 
man a mean creature, arrogant with might 
and power. It does not allow him to 
approach a meeting where holy stories are 
being told or Truth talked of. It does not 
allow him to perform acts of charity or to 
tread the path of righteousness. It does not 
allow him to remember God’s Name con- 
stantly. Horrible are the ways governed by 
karma.” 


2Upadesa Saram, vv. 1-3. 











ending with the physical body. His 
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THE THREE KINDS 
OF KARMA 


Extracts from an unpublished commentary 


on Sankara’s “ Manisa-panchakam ” 


W HEN one gains release through know- 
ledge, one’s body need not fall. In 
fact, the continuance of the body is in no 
Way incompatible with the status of release, 
What happens when release is gained is a 
change in perspective. Before release, one 
took the world, of which the body is a 
part, to be real; after gaining Self-know- 
ledge one realizes that the world is an illu- 
Sory appearance. If the body were real, 
release could come only after the destruc- 
tion of the body. But, since the body is 
not real, its continued appearance or dis- 
appearance is of no consequence. 


Karma which is responsible for the re- 
peated embodiment of the soul is three- 
fold: sanchita, the fund of accumulated 
deeds of the past which will bring about 
future births; agami, the deeds that one 
does in the present life and will do in future 
lives — these will be added on to sanchita ; 
and prarabdha, that portion of the past 
deeds which had given rise to the present 
birth, i.e. the Karma that has begun to 
fructify in the form of the present embodi- 
ment. Of these three varieties of Karma, 
sanchita and agami do not belong to the 
man of realization because they get burnt 
up in the fire of knowledge; and they do 
not any longer affect him by producing merit 
(punya) and demerit (papa), both of which 
are evil in so far as they perpetuate trans- 
migration. If it be asked how could the 
mani of realization be absolved from the evil 
results of sanchita and agami, we reply ; 
even because he does no longer identify him- 
self with the illusory projections of nesci- 
ence, beginning with egoity (ahankara) and 


realiza- 


Dr. T. M. P. MAHADA) 


tion is of the form of the truth: i i 
nothing in the past; I do nothing i 
present ; I shall do nothing in the fy 
In all the three times I am free from | 
sense of being an agent of actions, |] 
Brahman.” What others may continu | 
observe as his actions are not his acti 
they do not attach themselves to hime. 
as water does. not stick to the lotus! 
Thus, for the man of Self-Knowledge,t! 
are no deeds, whether good or bad, no | 
consequences thereof. As we have alr | 
shown, even meritorious deeds are | 
nature of evil, since they too cause emt 
ment. | 


There now remains the question # 
prarabdha-karma: why should this too | 
be destroyed for the man of Self-knowl® 
The one who asks this question is the) 
who bears a body and is yet unrelee 
such a one sees the jivanmukta also t0 ‘| 
tinue living in a body. The answer 
be framed in language that he can W 
stand : the continuance of the jivanm! 
body for a while longer has to be acc% 
for. The present body is the real 
prarabdha ; it is only when the f i 
prarabdha has been exhausted that tHe% 
will fall. But the continuance of the | 
does not in any way affect the mukta>, 
of wisdom ; for he knows that the D% 
not real, that it is but an illusory 9 
ance. But, then, the continuance f 
effect after the cause has ceased to P% 
be objected to: when nescience, ¢ ae 
of bondage and embodiment, has pe 
troyed, how could the body stay K 
answering this objection, several e 
tions are given, the potter may Tem” 
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rod from the wheel on which he shapes the 
pot; but the wheel continues to rotate till 
the momentum is spent. Similarly, even 
though the cause of embodiment, nescience, 
has been destroyed through knowledge, its 
effect, the body, may persist till the pra- 
rabdha gets exhausted through enjoyment. 
In a dream a person sees a ferocious tiger ; 
he is seized with fright and wakes up. Now, 
the cause of fear has been removed ; yet, the 
person’s body continues to tremble for a 
time. This is another example. Let us 
jmagine an archer practising archery: he 
has a number of arrows in his quiver ; one 
of the arrows he has taken out of the quiver 
and shot from his bow at the target ; another 
he has taken in hand and placed it on the 
string, ready to be shot. Now, let us sup- 
pose that at.this stage the archer resolves 
not to continue the practising of archery ; 
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he may, then, throw away the quiver full of 
arrows ; he may also’ cast away the arrow 
that he has in hand; but he cannot recall 
the arrow he has already released from his 
bew ; that must do its work, and only then 
will it stop. This illustration may help us 
in understanding why, while sanchita and 
agami do not exist for the jivan-mukta, 
prarabdha must work itself out and is there- 
fore inescapable. To the question: how to 
destroy prarabdha? the answer is: by 
enjoying the merit and demerit occasioned 


by it. This is what is meant when 
it is stated that the Jivan-mukta 
offers up his body to prarabdha. But 
all this explanation, it should be remem- 
bered, is from the standpoint of the 


unreleased. For the jivanmukta ; there is no 
body at all, and so there is no need either 
for explaining the continuance of the body. 


Continued Presence 


From Muruganar’s 


Ramana Anubhuti (Part ll, page 132) 


Translated by 


“Having cured me of 
must you, 


Prof. K. Swaminathan 


my separateness, 


As if to test me, Spirit Supreme, withdraw 


Your form from sight ? 


gone, my God, 
Forsaking me? 
yourself ? ” 


Where have you 


Where have you hidden 


Deep from within me comes the answer 


clear : 


“Here in the Heart your very Self am I. 
Know well this truth, the oneness of the 


Self.” 


Destroying thus in every limb 
The false, deluding I, He shines 
Instead in wondrous splendour now 
As “I”, as “I”, the only Self. 
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KARMA, DHARMA AND 
PURUSHARTHA 






























"THERE is one school of modern psychology 
; which holds that at no moment in a 
man’s life has he any real freedom of deci- 
sion. At every moment when a choice of 
action awaits him — and they are countless 
and continuous throughout life, ranging 
from major decisions such as the choice of 
a profession to minor ones such as whether 
to read a book or go to the cinema — the 
outcome is really inevitable, not because of 
any outside force called ‘destiny’ put 
because of the balance of impulses in him- 
self, of which the strongest must prevail. 
The decision he thus makes strengthens one 
impulse and weakens another and thus helps 
to predetermine the next decision, and so on 
throughout life. If the man himself does not 
know what his decision will be and some- 
times suffers agonies in deciding, that is only 
because he does not know himself well 
enough. The existence of conflicting ten- 
dencies within him necessitates the agony of 
deciding as well as predetermining the out- 
come. The psychologist does not claim that 
he himself is capable of foreseeing the out- 
come ; he only says that, as with two armies 
on the battlefield, if all the conditions of 
their relative strength were fully known it 
would be possible to predict’ which would 
win. 


Some exponents of the doctrine of karma 
advance a similar theory. They say that a 
man’s prarabdha-karma, that is the karma 
governing the course of this lifetime, fully 
determines all his actions. It shapes his 
environment, while his vasanas dictate his 
reaction to the environment. The vasanas or 
innate tendencies are very like the impulses 
eral urges of the psychologist. Like these, 
y are liable to conflict and are capable of 
y i A ened or weakened according 

they dulged or Overruled. 
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Only, unlike these, their origin is traced {| 
previous lifetime. 
This view of man is incomplete becat | 


it leaves three factors out of considerati | 
One of 


them is outside influences , | 
pareccha-prarabdha-karma ; ‘another | 
voluntary effort or purushartha ; to t 


third I will refer shortly. Suppose a: mant 
to traverse a jungle. It may be possible: 
anticipate from the lay of the land wht | 
reute he will take. But let a tiger appt | 
before him and the anticipations will g 
wrong. Either he will be seized and kilk 
and his journey brought to an end or hevi 
flee in some unforseen direction or jump 
a river and swim. Similarly in life, "i 
vasanas lead him: along a fairly predictat 
course, but an intuition of Truth or t 
appearance of a Guru ‘may make such a 
impact on him as to completely change th] 
course by calling his purushartha or volut 
tary effort into activity. f 

The concept of purushartha is clos, 
connected with that of agami-karma. 
person’s total karma when he steps ON 
the stage of life is known as sanchita B 
he does not bring it all on stage with m4 
That part which he does, in other wor 
that part which is to be worked off in © 
Present life, is known as prarabdha. f 
during this lifetime he is not only wor 
off accumulated karma ; he is simultane? 
ly accumulating a new stock by his act, 
and by Strengthening some tendencié 3 
him and weakening others. This is know? 
agami. Therefore when the curtain falls o 
him at the 



















prarabdha plus agami. fi 
gami which he takes off with My 
the end of one lifetime forms a part % 

Sanchita with which he begins the 1 
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By engaging in beneficial rather than 
egoistic activities and developing noble 
rather than base tendencies a man builds up 
a favourable agami-karma. This brings him 
blissful experiences in the subtle state 
which intervenes between death and rebirth ; 
it also ensures a finer birth and environment 
when rebirth comes. Better still: by 
engaging in aloof activity without the I-am- 
the-doer illusion, doing what needs to be 
done simply because it lies in his way, not 
out of desire for praise or reward, though 
not necessarily rejecting them if they come, 
he avoids making any new karma and 
thereby lightens the total load and 
approaches nearer to the emancipated state 
of the Sage. 

However the determinist will assert that 
it is just this apparently voluntary effort 
which is in fact guided by the mind’s already 
existing tendencies and that the direction it 
wili take is really determined by ihem, 
although one may not know what it will be. 
Again the answer is that they do not appre- 
ciate the full nature and potentiality of a 
man. Sri Krishna says: “ Mighty, they say, 
are the senses, mightier than these the 
mind, mightier than that the intellect, but 
mightier still is He. Thus, knowing Him 
who is beyond the intellect, control yourself 
by the Self and slay the enemy in the form 
of desire, hard though it may be.’ Let us 
examine this saying. 

The senses, stimulated by sense-objects, 
awaken emotions such as desire and fear and 
prompt the mind to certain lines of action. 
Therefore they are powerful. But the mind 
is the discriminating agent which decides 
whether to act on these promptings or not ; 
therefore it is more powerful than them. It 
can decide against them for,reasons of pure- 
ly practical policy apart from any higher 
intuition. For instance, one may see a sweet 
and feel an urging to eat it, but if one is a 
guest and the sweet belongs to one’s host 
and has not been offered to one, one will 
reject the urging. ‘In such a case the mind 
shows itself. more powerful than the senses. 
It also, however, receives promptings from 
the intellect or higher mind, the buddhi, 
which can influence it to reject the prompt- 
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ings of the senses even when this is not a 
matter of policy. Therefore the intellect is 
still more powerful. Just as the senses are 
the spokesmen of sense objects to the mind, 
so the intellect is the spokesman of ‘the 
Aiman or Self or God. Therefore it is the 
Atman which is the most powerful. There- 
fore when Sri Krishna tells Arjuna to con- 
trol himself and slay the enemy in the form 
of desire he tells him to do so “ by the Self ”, 
the Atman. 


Those who regard a man’s decisions as 
entirely predetermined by the balance of 
vesanas or impulses in his mind overlook the 
existence of the Atman or Self and of the 
intellect or higher mind through which its 
impulses can come to the mind. That is to 
say, they overlook the influence of Grace ; 
and this is the third of the three factors to 
which I have already referred as being left 
out of account by them. It may act either 
directly upon the mind or through the 
medium of an outwardly manifested Guru. 
If one regards the vasanas or impulses as 
fighting it out within the closed circle of a 
man’s mind, the descent of Grace or prompt- 
ing of the Atma received through the buddhi 
or higher mind is an intervention from out- 
side this circle and can therefore nullify 
calculations based on the balance of forces 
within it. 


I will now break off to consider the con- 
cept of dharma, which is so closely connect- 
ed with that of karma that the two should 
be considered together. Derived from the 
root dhr, meaning ‘to hold, carry, maintain, 
support’, the word dharma has a wide range 
of meanings, central among which is the 
religious, social and moral law which shapes 
the pattern of life of a community. There is 
also the conception of a man’s swadharma 
or own personal dharma : that is the pattern 
of life which will give free development to 
his natural qualities of mind and character 
and thereby bring fulfilment, whereas rejec- 
tion of it will cause frustration. Therefore 
Sri Krishna declares: “Better one’s own 
dharma, however imperfect, than that of 
another, though well performed. Better even 
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to die following one’s own dharma, for that 
of another is perilous.”2 

At first sight the last sentence looks self- 
contradictory, for how, one may ask, can a 
wrong dharma be more perilous than a swa- 
dharma which leads to death? But in a 
deeper sense it can be. To die following a 
harmonious pattern of life is not a bad fate 
or karma ; to fall into a state of inner con- 
fusion and frustration is creating a worse 
karma for one’s next appearance on the 
world stage and is thus perilous in a deeper 
sense. j 


Arjuna needed this warning. His dharma 
as a Kshatriya was to uphold dharma (in 
the sense of moral law and uprightness) in 
the world and to strike down adharma or 
wrong-doing ; but he shrank from this and 
told Krishna that he would rather renounce 
the world and go off as a mendicant (which 
was the dharma of a Brahmin) than fight for 
the vindication of dharma. Krishna had to 
convince him that it was better to follow his 
own dharma than to assume that of another. 


It may be necessary here to meet the 
objection that Buddha also was a Kshatriya 
and he renounced his kingdom and became 
a mendicant. That, however, can be regard- 
ed as an exceptional case where personal 
overrode caste dharma. In a hereditary 
society where people of similar natural pro- 
pensities intermarried generation after 
generation it would naturally be unusual for 
children to have different propensities from 
their parents, but it might occur. Another 
answer to the objection would be that, by 
temporary withdrawal from the world, 
Buddha equipped himself, through En- 


lightenment, to uphold dharma and destroy: 


adharma incomparably more powerfully than 
he could have done as an Indian princeling. 
Moreover, a large part of his motivation in 
renouncing his kingdom was the urge to help 
people by finding a way to Enlightenment 
that others also could tread (that is the 
urge to teach. dharma), whereas Arjuna’s 
only motive was the desire to escape the 
distasteful dharma with which he saw him- 
self faced. 

One of the principal reasons for. the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and unrest of modern 


4 
times is that so many people are frust | 
through following another’s dha Re 

z ie TMA iny 
of their own. Very often it is for the Tee | 
that Sri Krishna suggests — that their A 
would be ‘imperfect’. And the Word ù | 
is so translated could also be rent 
‘lowly’. For instance, if a man’s nate | 
aptitude and inclination is towards teach 
children, he may become far more pp | 
perous and socially prominent by going k 
politics, but it will leave him a frustra 
man, whereas he might have found im 
fulfilment as a humble teacher; There; 
other causes also of such frustration, | 
may be due to parental error. For instar | 
a man who has a natural feel for machin 
wil make a good mechanic or engineer, | | 
if his parents put him through a longa. 
expensive medical education he will havel | 
alternative to becoming a doctor, altho 
it will not bring him a sense of fulfilme | 
There are also more obscure, psychol | 
cal reasons for wrong devyelopmë 
It may be out of emulation, h| 
worship or rivalry the desire to be be 
than so-and-so or to be recognized as sue 
and-such. The first thing needed is to rett 
nize that one has got a swadharma and 
it is in one’s own interest to follow iti $ 
other words to understand that being © 
to one’s own nature brings more inner Wi 
monisation and true fulfilment than P 
perity or social status or power or sucte E 
rivalry. The next is to estimate what 
swadharma is. Only too often emot 
obstructions such as arrogance and jeal 
blind a man to what his own dhaml) 
and make him imagine it to be what oy 
not. ; 






Let us turn now to the connection bel al 
dharma and karma. A man’s swadharrij] 
his ideal pattern of life, the pattern 7 4) 
which would bring his qualities of "ir$ 
character to fulfilment. His karma @ 
pattern of life laid up for him by on ] 
made destiny working largely throws 
Vasanas or innate tendencies. The clost 
latter approximates to the former, Hee 
happy and successful his life will be E a 





2Tbid., ITI., 35. 
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cally, in self-fulfilment, quite apart from 
onsiderations of: outer success or achieve- 
ment; the more widely they diverge the 
more he will bring inner frustration upon 
himself. 


This shows the scope for planned activity 
in a man’s use of purushartha or voluntary 
effort. It need not be a mere series of 
reactions to impulses and circumstances. He 
can study his swadharma and deliberately 
encourage those vasanas which tend to rea- 
lize it and reject those that oppose it — for 
there are beneficial as well as harmful 
vasanas, and the right use of purushartha 
depends on knowing which to encourage and 
which to reject or at least to discipline. For 
even in this lifetime a vasana can be 
strengthened, weakened, or even eradicated 
by deliberate treatment of it. For instance, 
the craving to dominate one’s associates is a 
vasana. A man may make varied use of it. 
He may submit to it and lead a turbulent 
life of constant squabblings and ambition ; 
he may canalise it and become a leader of 
a national revolt, a religious revival, a gang 
of bandits or any other group or cause, 
which his other vasanas make attractive to 
him ; he may reject it by taking up a life of 
solitude or the! disciplined life of a monastery 
where there will be no associates for him to 
dominate ; or he may so concentrate on the 
Self that it will not be he who dominates 
but the Spirit acting through him. As Sri 
Krishna said: ‘Control yourself by the 
Self”, he may contro] others by the Self. 


The self-knowledge which is necessary for 
the harmonisation of karma and swadharma 
is not Self-knowledge in the profounder 
sense of realized identity with the Supreme 
Self or Paramatma but simply knowledge 
of the empirical individual self. Neverthe- 
less, it can hardly be perfected without the 
higher Self-knowledge, since emotional 
barriers due to egoism will intervene to cor- 
rupt it. And, on the other hand, once the 
higher Self-knowledge dawns it will come 
spontaneously, since there will be no egoism 
left to obscure it. Indeed, it may be that it 
is only in those who attain the higher Self- 
<nowledge that the harmonisation of. swa- 
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dharma with karma through enlightened 
purushartha is complete. Those who have 
realized their identity with the One Seli 
have not thereby ceased to manifest this Self 
in their own individual manner through 
their personal dharma ; on the contrary they 
do so more clearly and distinctly than 
others, all obscurations of this individual 
manner, caused by convention, snobbism, 
jealousy, ambition or any other impurity, 
having been swept away. That is why the 
great Masters, a Buddha, for instance, and 
a Christ, a Ramakrishna and a Ramana 
Maharshi, differ from one another so much 
in life-history and individual nature. 


Having got so far, Jet us return once more 
to the position of the determinist. Suppose he 
were to say that a man’s whole life includ- 
ing the appearance or non-appearance of a 
powerful outside influence, his using or not 
using purushartha, his realizing or betray- 
ing his swadharma, his attaining or not 
attaining to Self-knowledge, was all pre- 
determined in his karma. He obviously could 
not prove it, but could one disprove it ? One 
could say that the statement is not valid 
within the context of this lifetime, since it 
involves a combination of mutually incom- 
patible perspectives. 


If one considers Universal Formiess Being 
rushing out into denser and denser forms in 
devolution to the lowest depths, swirling 
through countless lives, metamorphoses or 
states of being and then returning again 
through countless lives to conscious reunion 
with the Self from which it went forth, one 
may regard the whole process as pre-ordain- 
ed. One may see the necessity for each life 
as a link in the chain, joining up those that 
went before and those that came after. From 
such a perspective it will be difficult even to 
speak of cause, for one could as well speak 
of the later stations necessitating the earlier 
as of the earlier causing the later. As an 
illustration, if you go from Madras 
to Bombay: by train, you can just 
as well say that your passing through 
Poona necessitates your having already 
passed through Wadi as that your passing 
through Wadi causes your later passing 
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through Poona. You could just as well say 
that a doctor’s successful treatment of a 
patient necessitates his having passed 
through medical college as that his passing 
through medical college causes his becoming 
a doctor. The entire chain is indivisible. But 
that cannot be the perspective for judging 
one lifetime viewed in itself. If you meet a 
man at Poona station you can no more say 
that he must have come from Madras than 
that he must be going to Bombay. 

There is a still more profound viewpoint 
from which the very idea of succession is 
excluded, and with it, therefore, the idea of 
causation or determinism. This is the view of 
simultaneity in the Eternal Now. It was 
expressed recently in a poem in The 
Mountain Path : 


Why fumble about blindfold 
In the box of things 

The future may hold ? 

They will take to their wings 
In whatever form time brings, 
Never as told. 


Give them no chance 
To lodge in your mind, 
Or soon you will find 

- A true devils dance 
Going on without cease, 
No respite, no peace. 


l 

: $ 
World and dissolution, day and nis 
Both are eternally, althoy ® 


gh to g 
They seem to alternate3 


if 


From this viewpoint there is no i 
because there is no one to be rede 
But to apply either of these viewpoints; 
individual in his earth-life span wou 
confusing different perspectives and fs 
not-be valid. Therefore it is NO use aj 
for a definite, unequivocal answer a 
question whether a man’s life is predey 
or not. First there would have to) | 
definite, unequivocal answer to the que 
whether a man as an individual being ¢ € 
or not ; and there is none. i 





3*The Mountain Path’, Vol, II. No. 4, pi 


Let the mind be still, l 
Like a clear lake b; 
Where no waves break. f 
Then, come what will, 
The thoughts that fly over 
Have no cause to hover, 
No place to nest 

In a mind at rest. 


If still they come, 
Never follow them home 3 
Ask only to whom 
The thoughts come. 
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<ARMA AND GRACE 


How can the conceptions of Grace and Karma exist together ? 
a letter that the late Swami Brahma Yogiesir 
The disciple has kindly passed it on to us for publication. 


before leaving this life. 


OU must understand that this human 

body has been vouchsafed to us as an 
xxpression of God’s unmotivated Grace. It 
s in this body and this body alone that we 
an. understand the inwardness of His Grace 
ind become an object of supreme love to 
xod. Life is ebbing every moment and it is 
mpossible to obtain such an opportunity 
gain. The time that has already passed 
vill not return to us. This valuable human 
ife should not be idled away or wasted in 
njoyment of worldly pleasures, in hugging 
hadows and clasping illusions and indulging 
n forbidden pursuits. 


General benefit from Divine Grace is shed 
mn all uniformly, but he who becomes a 
pecial object of this Grace can derive bene- 
it from it in a special degree. The light 
nd rays of the sun are equally available to 
1l, so that all derive equal benefit in a gene- 
al way, but the rays falling on a lens are 
ocused by it and can cause fire. Similarly 
le who possesses a heart as pure and trans- 
arent as a lens is able to derive special bene- 
it from the Divine Grace. 


As you know, there are three types of 
uman karma: sanchita, the accumulated 
ctions of the past which have yet to bear 
ruit, prarabdha, those which have already 
egun to bear fruit and are to do so in this 
ifetime, and kriyamana, new karma which 
; being made now and added to the store 
f sanchita. All three are closely connected 
vith the Divine Grace which has been res- 
onsible for our past meritorious actions. 
ind the divine dispensation by which such 
ctions are rewarded with enjoyments.in the 
resent life also operates for the good of 
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By 


SWAMI BRAHMA YOGIESIR 


This is shown in 
wrote to one of his disciples just 


creatures and is inspired by God’s mercy. 
Virtuous actions in the present life are also 
to be ascribed to God’s Grace. It is His 
grace which guides us along the path of 
virtue. This Divine Grace is eternally asso- 
ciated with every form of human karma. 
The divine dispensation which regulates 
enjoyment and suffering according to virtu- 
cus and sinful deeds committed in the past 
is also inspired by Grace. Moreover the 
Divine Law by which the accumulated sins 
of innumerable births are expiated by even 
a little japa, meditation and association with 
holy men shows the infinite Grace of God. 


Man should learn tu see the operation of 
His Grace in all circumstances, favourable 
or unfavourable, that is to say in the posses- 
sion or loss of objects of worldly enjoyment 
such as wife, children, wealth and home, in 
good or ill health, in adversity and sorrow 
as well as in prosperity and abundance. 
When there is abundance of objects of 
enjoyment, one should consider that God has 
allowed them as reward for past meritori- 
ous acts in order to enable one to minister 
to the needs of others, to perform more vir- 
tuous acts and to develop love of God. When 
objects of enjoyment are lost one should 
consider that they were hindrances in, the 
path of devotion insofar as we developed 
attachment to them. That is why the 
supremely merciful Lord has removed them 
in order to draw us closer to Him. So that 
this also is an act of Grace. Similarly, when 
the body is in sound health one should cul- 
tivate the feeling that this is in order that 
one may serve all creatures, seeing the Pre- 
sence of God in them and realizing His all- 
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pervasiveness, and in order that one may 
practise bhajan and meditation on God. 
When the body is in the grip of disease the 
feeling should be cultivated that the afflic- 
tion has been sent by God out of com- 
passion in order to enable one to work off 
one’s past sins and guard against committing 
new ones, to help one cultivate an attitude 
of dispassion and indifference towards the 
body, to teach one how to make capital out 
of physical ailments by treating them as 
austerities and reaping the fruit thereof, and 
finally to remind one constantly of God. In 
this way one should learn to see the opera- 
tion of Divine Grace through every incident 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
The glory of Grace is infinite. Man can 
secure as much advantage from it as he likes. 
But so long as its truth and secret is not 
understood it operates only in a general 
way. } | 


Knowing 
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Therefore take refuge in God or R 
and pray daily as follows: i 
‘O Lord, Sustainer of the univ 


erse, | 
ous protector of the distresseq 


| 

, Oc 
Mercy, Knower of the heart, Savio i 
Fallen, Almighty Lord, Friend of the » | 


O Lord Ramana, Narayana, Hari, An 
chala, have pity on me! O Reader ofr! 
heart and mind, Thou art famous thr, 
out the world as an Ocean of Mercy, tt | 
fore it is right for Thee to show compa | 
on me, O Ramana!’ l 

As requested, I enclose herewith prase 
of Lord Viswanath Annapurni., 
bless you. I am nearing the goal by. 
vision and grace. Only a few more br 
remain to draw before I cast off this p 
cal sheath. I am quite happy and com 
able by His Grace. 


L. P. Yandell 


REALITY is the Actor — the role 


is the “me”. 


Can the role know the Actor ? 
The REAL behind all faces — 
what “me” can see? 
To a “that”, can THIS be known ? 
A “life” — can it know LIFE? 


_ Hear the HEARER, which 


od 


IS hearing ? 


which IS seeing ? 


NOWER, which IS knowing ? 
Actor — the NEVER BORN — 
ich knowi: 
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GOD AND DESTINY 


Devaraja Mudaliar is one of the seniormost devotees. 
and the Path of Devotion’ 
was largely owing to failing eyesight that he left the Ashram late in 1965, 


us on ‘The Maharshi 
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By 
A. DEVARAJA MUDALIAR 
He wrote an article for 


issue of October 1964. It 
In the 


in our 


issue of January 1966 we put a farewell note in the Ashram Bulletin, Now Devaraja 
has already had an operation for cataract on one eye and is able to write again, and 
we are very glad to welcome this new article from him. 


“The moving finger writes and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


JN my opinion, Umar was not a scoffer when 

he. wrote this but an earnest seeker 
brought up against the impenetrable wall of 
predestination. The majority of Hindus also 
believe that Destiny cannot be overcome. 
They speak of God having written their fate 
in life on their foreheads, so that all events, 
pleasant and painful, will come to them as 
ordained. Those who have studied the ques- 
tion of karma declare, however, that destiny 
is not anything imposed on them by an 
arbitrary God but is a result of the law of 
cause and effect, each man having to go 
through such experiences as his past actions 
have provoked. Each action of a man is 
followed by its consequences, whether plea- 
surable or painful, and no man can escape 
them. If it is not possible to exhaust all the 
consequences of one’s actions in one lifetime, 
one may have to pass through successive 
lives to exhaust one’s karma. 


This doctrine has been welcomed by serious 
thinkers because it gives some rational 
explanation to the great differences between 
man and man that we find in the world. 
How could one explain otherwise the vast dif- 
ferences in a world created and governed by 
a just, impartial and loving God? The doc- 
trine of karma is so basic to Hinduism that 
we cannot conceive of Hinduism without it. 


Karma is classified into three categories : 
prarabdha, agami and sanchita. When a man 


is born the amount of his accumulated karma 
which is to be worked off in this lifetime is 
called his prarabdha karma and the residue 
is sanchita. That which he accumulates in 
this life is called agami. It is generally held 
that prarabdha at least must be gone through 
by every one and that there is no escape 
from it. I will give here Bhagavan’s teach- 
ing in the matter. 

Referring to Sri Krishna's telling Arjuna: 
“ Deluded by Maya you refuse to fight, but 
your own nature will force you to fight ;” ! 
a devotee asked Bhagavan whether we have 
no free will at all. Bhagavan replied : 
“You always have freedom nat to identity 
yourself with the body and the pleasures 
and pains that come to it as its prarabdha.” 
In continuation of this I said: “I can under- 
stand the major events in a man’s life being 
pre-ordained, but surely it csn’t be that 
everything in his life, however trivial, such 
as, for instance, my putting this fan that I 
have in my hand down on the floor, has 
already been ordained. Do you mean to say 
that it was ordained before my birth that 
on such and such a date at this particular 
hour of day I should put my fan down on 
the floor in front of you?” Bhegavan un- 
hesitatingly answered, “ Yes.” 


From various other talks that I had with 
him, I am convinced that this was Bhaga- 
van’s teaching. I will only refer here to the 
classic reply he gave to his mother when, as 
a young Sage, he rejected her tearful 
request to go back home with her. “ He who 
ordains shapes each person’s life according 


3 Bhagavad Gita, Ch. 18, v. 59. 
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to his prarabdha. What is destined not to 
happen will not happen, try as you may. 
What is destined to happen will happen, try 
as one may to prevent it. This is certain. So 
the best course is to remain sient.” 
However, if the law of karma as pure 
cause and effect is so Supreme as to be 
absolutely inviolable and inexorable, one may 
ask what use is religion, God or prayer. 
There seems to have been no time when man 
did not turn to an all-powerful and all- 
loving God who could save him from his 
sins and suffering and give him peace and 
bliss. Starting from the Vedic times and 
passing through the period of the 
great bhaktas, both Saivite and Vaishnavite 
and down to comparatively recent times, 
there is a great mass of religious literature 
which states quite clearly that whatever sins 
a man may have committed God in His 
mercy can save him. They have also stated 
that all karma, including prarabdha, can be 
destroyed by the Grace of Ged like cotton 
by fire. Western saints and mystics have said 
the same thing and have ridiculed the idea 
that because God is just, impartial and 
righteous He cannot save the sinner but 
must punish him first for his transgressions. 
For if that were so what would become of 
the other attributes of God such as Mercy, 
Love, Fatherhood and Motherhood? The 
Vaishnavites stress the quality of Vatsalya 
or loving-kindness in God and illustrate it 
by the vatsalya of a cow which, as soon as 
its calf is born, begins to lick it all over, 
oblivious of the fact that it is unclean, They 
say: God does not wait for the sinner to 
become pure before He can save him but 
Saves him just as He finds him, if only the 
man desires, cries out for and supplicates 
salvation. If a man who is suffering turns 
to God for help and relief in full faith that 
God can save him he is sure to be saved. 
That is what the scriptures say and what 
~ countless saints have declared. Christ said : 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden and I will give you rest, Fear 
not.” Lord Krishna said almost the same 
g. When Arjuna, after hearing what 
a had to say about all the different 
roga which could secure Liberation, 
was confused by aj] 
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q 


A 
these instructions and felt that he couly | 
follow them, Krishna said : “ Then Biye. 

A Z ; er 
all dharmas and take refuge only iny 
Grieve not. I will save you from all ui 
sins.” What is demanded here is total . 
render to God. But throwing oneself q| 
pletely on God’s Mercy and not desir 
anything for oneself but leaving everyth | 
to God the all-loving and all-knowing isa 
so easy as it may sound. However the yy | 
I want to make here is that Grace js; | 
powerful and that even the law of karma 
which, they say, a man must reap what | 
has sown, with no exception whatsoe | 
can be overcome. I am strongly inclined! 
temperament to believe this, and I belie 
that Bhagavan has confirmed it for me 
will quote here what I wrote on the subjé | 
on pages 100 and 101 of my little book “I 
Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana’ l 





“Another point on which I more ül 
once argued with Bhagavan is the extent | 
which Grace can override prarabdha í, 
destiny. My main line of argument throu 
out was (and my conviction now as evert 
that God is all-powerful and that nothing 
impossible for Him, and that if one got w 
could get only what one had worked for # 
merited there would be no place at all t 
Grace. Most often Bhagavan remained siéi 


when T indulged in such arguments either! 
myself or with others, some of whom t 
my side and others the opposite side; © 
from various remarks and observations É 
he made on different occasions I have C% 
to the conclusion that the following 3 a 
attitude in the matter: “Of course, noth 
is impossible to God, but everything hap?) 
according to the order established bY a 
will or plan and exceptions are very ™ 


in 0 
How many Markandeyas are there ™ 
Puranas ? ” 


On the other hand, many authorital! 
books have clearly said (and Bhagavan 
quoted them with approval) that one 4 
from a Jnani can save us from the ei 
all our karmas, past or present, prat@” 
included. And Sri Janaki Matha ° bas 


















2 Ibid., Ch. 18, v, 66. 7 
ŝFor an article on whom see our 


Ek 
June, 1966, p. 105. É 
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lished in her Tamil journal that when she 
discussed this question once with Bhagavan, 
maintaining that His Grace can help one 
even to overcome prarabdha, he told her : 
“If you have such faith it will be so.” 


I find that I cannot usefully add anything 
to this quotation, but I should perhaps 
explain the reference to Markandeya. It is 
said in the Puranas that Markandeya was 
destined to live for only sixteen years and 
that he prayed to Siva and received the boon 
that he would be perpetually sixteen. Bha- 
gavan mentioned it to stress his point that 
the obvious and spectacular intervention of 
Divine Grace is very exceptional. 


It is said in the Upanishads that one can- 
not say when or why or to whom Grace will 
come. It is said that it will fall only on 
him whom it chooses. A hundred might 
make the effort and yet only one or two of 
them might be chosen. No one can predict 
anything about the Grace except that it is 
unpredictable. 


It will be interesting here to turn to the 
following quotations from Paul Brunton 
given in my book ‘Day by Day with Bha- 
gavan ’. 


“ Divine Grace is a manifestation of the 
cosmic free will in operation. It can alter 
the course of events in a mysterious manner 
through its own unknown laws, which are 
superior to all natural laws and can modify 
the latter by interaction. It is the most 
powerful force in the universe.” 


“Tt descends and acis only when it is in- 
voked by total self-surrender. It acts from 
within, because God resides in the heart of 
all beings. Its whisper can be heard only 
in a mind purified by self-surrender and 
prayer.” 


The above two quotations were contained 
in a book called ‘ Divine Grace through total 
self-surrender’ by one D. C. Desai, and Bha- 
gavan himself, on going through the book, 
read them out to us. 


My saying that God’s Grace is unpredict- 
able and has power to remit sins and erase 
karma should not be taken to mean: that this 
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Grace can be obtained without effort. On 
the contrary, great effort is necessary. A 


man, recognizing that he cannot raise him- 
self by himself, must fall at the feet of God 
and cry: “Lord, I am weak and power- 
less. You alone can save me. I take refuge 
in You. Do what You will with me.” This 
is the effort that must be made: an effort 
towards attainment of effortlessness after 
realizing the uselessness of our own puny 
efforts. As Tagore puts it: “Oh fool, 
to try to carry thyself on thy own shoulders ! 
Oh beggar, to come to beg at thy own door ! 
Leave all thy burdens on His hands who can 
bear all and never look behind in regret.” 
When we do that, Tagore says, God takes 
up the responsibility. “ When I give up the 
helm I know that the time has come for 
Thee to take it. What there is to do will be 
instantly done. Vain is this struggle.” 


Religion, in my opinion, ought to be some- 
thing which can bring solace and comfort to 
the human heart, not dismay and despair. 
If it cannot do that I have no use for it, 
however laudable it may be in other res- 
pects and whatever philosophical speculation 
it may indulge in to win the admiration of 
the intellectuals. I have no use for a God 
who, if a devotee approaches him for pro- 
tection, says: “Dear son, I love you but, 
much as J should like to take you up and 
give you shelter under my care, the laws of 
my kingdom are such that I cannot help you 
till you go back and get rid of your sins or 
work out your karma.” I prefer to think of 
God as more like the father in Christ’s para- 
ble of the prodigal son, the father who is 
perpetually on the look-out for the strayed 
son and the moment he sees him retracing 
his steps and turned homewards runs up to 
him, even when he is still at a distance, 
embraces him, brings him home, washes him, 
gives him fresh clothes and kills the fatted 
calf for a feast. I really believe that God. 
is like that. As Francis Thompson says in 
‘The Hound of Heaven’, it is God’s Grace 
that is pursuing us and we who are fleeing. 
If we but turn aside from the baubles of the 
world and give up the company of the swine 
and the diet of husks that we have been 
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sharing with them and turn in the direction 
of God, then they say, for every step that 
we take towards God He takes ten towards 
us. Christ and other spiritual Masters have 
said this and I prefer to believe them rather 
than the Shylocks who demand the pound 
of flesh under the law of karma. Bhagavan 
said in ‘Who am I?’: “However sinful 
a person may be, if he would stop wailing 
inconsolably, ‘Alas, I am a sinner ; how can 
I attain Liberation ? ° and, casting away even 
the thought that he is a sinner, if he would 
| zealously carry on meditation on the Self, 
he would most assuredly get reformed.” 





My faith is: Believe in Divine Grace and 
sue for it in utter self-surrender and you 
will be saved. Leave all philosophical 
wrangles to the uselessly learned and be 
happy with God Who is anxious to receive 
you if you will but turn to Him and take 
refuge in Him. i 


Nowhere — Now 


Sri 
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Bhagavan used to 







Bhagavan has strongly com 
path of total self-surrender as 
to salvation and has called d 
“Mother of Jnana’. That well known, 
devotee of Bhagavan, Sivaprakasam » 
for whom ‘Who am I?’ was Written, a 
in one of his poems: “To every one» 
give only this instruction : Find out, 
you are. If, after that, they humbly a 
more guidance, you tell them as your | 
word : ‘There is a power which moves: | 
and me and all others. Lay your ego at 
feet of that Mother.’” From various ach 
and remarks of Bhagavan I have not 
slightest doubt that he regards the pat} 
surrender as the best way for me, L 
true that he maintained quite, definitely i 
final Liberation is only possible thro. 
Knowledge of the Self, which is bein f 
Self, because Knowing is Being ; ,but t 
comes inevitably to one who has comple 
surrendered. 


Mende 


a sure, 
EVOtig 





| 


G. V. Subbaramayya 


Say that the 


Sanskrit term ‘Mahastnya’, which is used 

as a synonym for “Brahmam’ and means 

_ literally ‘the Great Non-being’, can also be 

‘died resolved into ‘Maha-Asinya’, meaning ‘the 
vag’ si Gre Being - So, in the right perspective, 

5 sain yi Negative becomes the ‘ Great 


eat N 
£ Bl 2 
~~: Positive’. sels a 


parallelled by the Eng- 
corresponds to ` 
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THE MADHYAMIKA DOCTRINE: 


A MODERN RESTATEMENT 


“ Void, dependent origination ”’, 


By 
THE REV. YIN SHUN #4 
Rendered into English by Fayen S. K. Koo * 


said the Buddha, 


“And the middle way are one”. 
The World-Honored One I deeply venerate, 
For this the incomparable, supreme statement.” 
— Vigrahavyavartani Sastra, Tibetan version. 


pee things in the world exist in mutually 

dependent relation with one another. This 
mutually dependent coming-into-being (and 
subsequent existence) is called dependent 
origination, Nothing of dependent origina- 
iion is not defined and determined by the 
various conditions under which it origi- 
nates. Things of dependent origination, 
the form and function of which are deter- 
mined by various conditions, cannot but 
be without “self-nature (svabhava)”. By 
“self-nature is meant that which is self- 
existent, self-generated, self-completed or 
self-defined. When we say “everything 
exists in relation to one another and that the 
origination is a causally dependent one”, the 
statement is diametrically opposite to the 
concept of “ self-nature”’, i.e. of self-gene- 
ration, self-completion, self-definition 
Therefore, anything that arises and exists 
from dependent origination is necessarily 
without “self-nature”. The lack of a self- 
nature is called ‘void (sunya) ’. That de- 
pendent origination is void is the most 
fundamental and essential’ topic of the 
Madhyamika doctrine of Mahayana Buddh- 
ism. The notion of self-nature is a basic 
delusion and universal misconcept of man- 
kind. Void is the reality underlying every- 
thing as realized by one who is freed from 
the delusion of self-nature. Thus, void is 
the limitless, unqualified negation that trans- 
cends both the substance and the modal 
views of reality: a quiet that negates all 
dualistic concepts and delusive speculations 

4 - 


(prapancha) even including the concept of 
voidness itself. But this is not the void as 
ordinarily understood in contrast to not-void. 
Yet since it is called void, its connotation 
cannot ‘but be relative, as all names and 
symbols are relative in nature. The actual 
meaning of void, however, transcends all 
discriminative and delusive speculations and 
is an internal realization of quiet. But this 
state of realization can only be experienced 
and is not expressible by words. The 
employment of the appellation of ‘ void’ to 
indicate such a state is, therefore, not at all 
adequate, but in the total lack of an expres- 
sion and having no choice, it is taken from 
the ready vocabulary of mankind to convey 
an approximation of the state and as a 
device for leading sentient beings to the 
thoroughly unfettered state of full Enlighten- 
ment with a view to achieving their release. 
This purpose is explicitly stated in the 
Prajnaparamita Sastra which reads, “It is 
described as limitless void because sentient 
beings may be delivered thereby.” Nilanetra 
(Ch’ing Mu) in his annotation of the 
Madhyamika Karika also made a similar 
statement: “ Voidness too is void. But the 


1A lecture delivered at the Hsueh Tou Temple, 
Szu Ming, 1947. 


*Translator’s note: The author, the Rev. Yin 
Shun, is the greatest authority on Madhyamika 
philosophy in Free China today. His book on it 
published in early 1950, is his most celebrated 
work, but since it is not circulated in other than 
the Chinese language, it is little known to 
western scholars. ` 
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designation of void is used to serve as a 
guide for sentient beings.” The realization 
that dependent origination is without self- 
nature (non-substantial, nih-svabhava) and 
is void may be likened to a finger pointing 
to the moon. It defeats all delusive, discri- 
minative verbal elaborations of the two 
extreme views of existence and non-exist- 
ence and ends up in total quietude. Hence, 
void is the middle way. The middle way is 
revealed by void, while void is the natural 
outcome of dependent origination. Further- 
more, understanding the void from the fact 
that dependent origination is non-substan- 
tial, the fact that non-substantiality is de- 
pendent origination is also made clear. 
Thoroughly to grasp the import of dependent 
origination from the voidal aspect and from 
the absence of self-nature is rightly to ‘see’ 
the middle way of dependent origination. 
Therefore, though dependent origination, 
void and middle way are three different 
terms employed by the Buddha as expedi- 
ents in exposing the real nature of things, 
there is no difference in their contents. 
Nagarjuna, besides clearly identifying the 
three as one in his Vigrahavyavarttani 
Sastra, also proclaimed in his Madhyamika 
karika that: ‘Phenomena arising out of 
various causations, methinks they are void, 
are namies only, and are also the middle 
way” (Arya-satyapariksa). To cognise ihe 
self-sameness of dependent origination, void 
and middle way, is an important prerequi- 
site in the correct understanding of Buddh- 
ism. The Madhyamika system is a penetra- 
tive study and closely knit exposition of this 
fundamental teaching of the Buddha. Nagar- 
juna had a firm grasp of this theme which 
he percéived to be the very essence of 
Buddha’s own enlightenment as well as the 
pith of his discourses. This, and this alone, 
is the ultimate doctrine of the Buddha, ` In 
the Madhyamika Karika, Nagarjuna adyo- 
cated eight negations in support of depen- 
dent origination as middle way and void. 
He proclaimed : : ? 


————— 


Free will is the salt of devotion - 


without it there would be no merit. 


i 
“There is neither Originatio 


f n nor 
cessation ; 


l 
i | 
| 
Neither permanence nor extinction. 
Neither unity nor diversity ; E 
Neither ingress nor egress, 
Wonderful is this Law of Causality | 
Skilful the destruction of Prapancy 
I prostrate before the Lord Buddh 


For this the best teaching of all | 


The doctrine of dependent originatio, 
illustrated by the eight negations will dë 
all theorizing and lead to quietude. Thi | 
the veritable heart and core of Budd 
Dharma. Therefore, Nagarjuna said, | 
prostrate before the Lord Buddha, for? | 
the best teaching of all” with which he}. 
bare his deep veneration and adoration! | 
the Buddha. | 

Nagarjuna, of course, was an advocalt 
total void. Yet in his works, even incut 
his representative treatise, the Madhyan | 
Karika, he consistently used the term mit | 
way instead of void. This clearly shi 
that, besides demonstrating the identity 
dependent origination, middle way and Yi 
he singled out the middle way that cle 


the two extremes as the summit of his 
trine. 












d 
In the Mādhyamikā Karika, each chf | 
is called an “ investigation (pariksha) % m 
the first chapter, ‘Investigation of Causal 
(Pratyaya Pariksha), all the way throug? | 
the last chapter, “Investigation of vig 
(Drsti pariksha). An investigation w 
thorough and precise’ examination’ of 
aspects of dependent origination, void 
middle wäy, in theory as well as by % 
realization through personal experiench i 
system of investigation formulated and i 
veloped by Nagarjuna is now known % 
Madhyamika System or Madhyamika © 
of Buddhism, and the students of the ® 
are called Madhyamika masters. 


— JALAU’pDIN RUMI. 
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AS UNDERSTOOD IN BUDDHISM 


per concept of Destiny, or Fate, as under- 

stood in Buddhism, differs widely from 
the generally accepted one, i.e., that Destiny 
is a power over which helpless man has no 
control. In Buddhism Destiny is self-created, 
in the form of Karma. Here it is taught 
that a man’s “ fate” today is the result, and 
only the result, of what he has done or 
thought in the past (either in this life or in 
previous ones); and that his destiny io- 
morrow will be the result, and only the 
result, of what he thinks and does today. 
Christianity puts this concept, whether rea- 
lized in its full import or not, in the fami- 
liar words: “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he,” and “ As a man soweth, so 
shall he reap.” This, of course, is the Law 
of Karma — of action and reaction, of cause 
and effect — assuring that eventually and 
inevitably good follows good thoughts and 
deeds, and evil, evil ones. Thus we are the 
creators of our own destiny — for good or 
ill, for better or worse. “Every thought 
(and of course the deed resulting from it) 
is a Karma,” says Upasaka Ratnasuvanno of 
Thailand — and no outside power can impose 
a.“ judgement ” upon us. 

In the “Karma of Thought,” causes are 
stored, “ consciously or unconsciously, will- 
ingly or unwillingly,” in the subconscious 
(the Alayavijnana, or Store-Consciousness), 
and are “ preserved with cumulative power, 
unless counteracted by other causes of a 
different nature” in the form of tendency, 
ability, knowledge, character, and the will 
to strive for spiritual growth and thus to 
unfold one’s own intrinsic Buddhahood. 
` A corollary states that it is not the ego- 
soul, the “I” or “me” that is carried on 
under the Law of Karma into other lives, 
but the character, the stream of conscious- 
mess (and in the more highly developed, 
sometimes even the memories associated 
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with it), shaped by our own actions, 
thoughts, and experiences, “as it becomes 
more enlightened by following the Path, or 
more degraded by departing from it” that 
continues to incarnate in other bodies and 
personalities, until Ultimate Enlightenment, 
Nirvana, is achieved. This is the doctrine 
of rebirth and individual Karma common to 
both the Southern (Theravada) and the 
Northern (Mahayana) Schools. In the Maha- 
yana, however, Karma is also, and even more 
importantly, conceived of as wniversal, that 
is, as not only collective in a general sense, 
but specifically, as group or family, as 
national (who has not heard of “the rise 
and fall of empires” and the causes there- 
of ?), as racial, world-wide, and above all, 
as Cosmic— one in which so-called “ indi- 
vidual Karma” has an even wider involve- 
ment and implication than when taken by 
itself alone. D. T. Suzuki has said (in Part 
Il of his “The Development of Mahayana 
Buddhism,” The Middle Way, November, 
1966): “(The spiritual universe) is so 
closely knitted together that when any part 
of it or any unit composing it is affected in 
any way... all the other parts or units... 
share the common fate. This subtle spiri- 
tual system... is like a vast ocean... Even 
a faint wavelet is sure to spread ...over its 
entire surface... Individual Karma, there- 
fore, is not really individual, it is most inti- 
mately connected with the whole...” This 
subject will be discussed further in connec- 
tion with our comment on the Bodhisattva’s 
Vow. 

Buddhism also teaches that Karmic des- 
tiny is not immutable — it can be overcome, 
changed, negated — for if such were not the 
case, we all would be caught in the endless 
round of Samsara (the world of illusion), 
from which there would be no deliverance 
or escape. Besides self-effort in the crea- 
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tion of good Karma (never to be neglected), 
the doctrine of Parinamand (the “ transfer- 
rence of merit” acquired by good deeds io 
another being, or to all beings) — appearing 
in the Theravada, but developed more fully 
in the Mahayana — offers mitigation and 
deliverance by the Grace and Compassion of 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who, through 
their boundless love and selfless concern for 
the welfare of all sentient beings, can save 
man from his own spiritual ignorance 
(Avidya — the root-cause of all evil) and so 
from the endless round of birth and death 
and its attendant sorrows. This is not 
“atonement” as commonly understood — 
it is more than vicarious sacrifice ; nor is it 


dependent upon one unique historical 
event; nor is it arbitrary interven- 
tion, as of some “ god” or “saviour” 
separate from ourselves to whom we 


pray in supplication; but it is by means 
of the guidance and inspiration received as 
we open our hearts and minds to the Spiri- 
tual Presences around and within us (vegard- 
less of the names by which we call them) 
that selfish, ego-instigated desires rooted in 
ignorance — the origin of all the seeming 
“destiny ” of ill and sorrow, death and des- 
pair, to be found in the world — are destroy- 
ed. This “transferrence of merit” by the 
power of Compassion works inwardly as 
well as outwardly for those who turn to 
Spiritual sources in their search for saving 
Grace, and, most importantly, even for 
those who are still unawakened to the 
immanent presence of these sources. 





In the Mahayana, the Bodhisattvas vow 
not to enter Nirvana himself until all senti- 
ent beings have been saved, is not impossi- 
5y ble of fulfilment because here, as mentioned 
above, Karma is seen as cosmic. Every- 
thing that exists in the “grand system of 
the universe” is, in Ultimate Reality, a 
“fragmentary reflex,” or manifestation of 
e Dharmakdaya (the “Body of the Law,” 
r of Truth — “ Consciousness ‘merged in 
liversal Consciousness ” according to Hum- 
definition), that is, of Infinite Mind, 
in rea- 
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4 
sciousness, that all sentient beings aren | 
It is through the application of this >] 
tion, both outwardly in deed and a l 
in thought, that- the Bodhisattvas a 
their saving Grace into visible manife | 
tion. K 

On one level we turn to the Buddhas. | 
Bodhisattvas for help in overcoming . 
ignorance and delusion as to the ultiy | 
reality of material thoughts and things. 
a higher level we realize that the Budi 
and Bodhisattvas themselves are manife | 
tions of Ultimate Reality and so dwell, | 
apart from us in distant heavens, but ing} 
Universal Consciousness of which eh 
sentient being is a part — and thus, equ: | 
within our own minds and hearts. Whel | 
we turn for spiritual help to a realm ira | 
cendent to ourselves (as in Pūjåā beforei | 
shrines), or look within to our own imm | 
ent Buddha-nature (as in concenti 
meditation), we are still “ working outi 
own salvation with diligence.” And wi 
degree that we, as potential Buddhas, i 
tise the Bodhisattva’s vow ourselves | 
that extent we too are demonstrating (| 
own Bodhisattvahood, and creating a hi 
“destiny ” for all to whom we have 
cated our merits and upon whom our @ 
passion rests, 3 





So no person or group — national, si 
or world-wide — individually or collect! 
need be the slave of Destiny. It is ™ 
mechanical, rigid, or irreversible thing“ 










unless it is taken, and no means will 
tion unless it is used. Therefore # Gh 
to each one to practise his highest “ 

of good to the best of his ability, and ™ 
his work, thought, and example — fa 

in grace with the use he makes Of | ay 
help to enlighten his own life and 
it and through the merit he crea 
dedicates to others, that of his ¢o™ 
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ais nation, and the world itself. “ Thoughts 
are things,’ and every good and construc- 
tive thought broadcast to the world and to 
avery sentient being in it, adds that much in 
the balance against the Karmas of evil and 
illusion. Wisdom and Compassion are in- 
separable — in essence one — and the exer- 


Boons — yearned for and earned 


There is a saying: “God gives every 
bird its food, but does not necessarily throw 
it into the nest ”. This is crudely the truth 
of material existence. God is Grace and so 
provides food—but the bird should have 
wings to come down and pick up the worm 
that lies right under its nest or, if still wing- 
less, at least should have compassionate 
parents. Anyway one should make the 
effort to deserve Grace. 

Grace, destiny and effort are interdepen- 
dent and their relationship can -be’ under- 
stood to some extent from the following 
story : 

Once there was a discussion between Shiva 
and Parvathi. The Goddess wanted proof 
of the interlinking of effort and destiny and 
how they functioned under the Grace of 
God. 

Shiva, in reply, took Parvathi to the earth 
and showed Her a temple where two aspi- 
rants were worshipping Him devotedly. 
Both were going round and round the shrine, 
inside the temple, non-stop, all day and 
night, but with this difference that the first 
was doing the pradakshina in a clockwise 
way and the second anti-clockwise. People 
had tried to persuade the second to give up 
going round anti-clockwise and go only in 
the right way, threatening him that some 
great calamity would befall him. He never 
heeded and continued for years doing it the 
wrong way. People praised the first for 
his sincerity and for doing it in the right 


cise of one will bring the other to fruition 
and lead to that Realization of Truth which 
lies dormant, like a seed in the heart, wait- 
ing patiently as our eternal heritage. Des- 
tiny has no power over such as this, nor 
over those who have found it and are on 
the Path toward Ultimate Enlightenment. 


By 
“SEIN” 


way and said he would be rewarded amply 
by the Lord. 

When Shiva and Parvathi came, Shiva 
through His Grace granted them boons. 

Parvathi was shocked, for the second man 
on his circumambulation, still going anti- 
clockwise, tripped over some object and fell, 
and lo, he found a bag full of gold coins ; 
He shouted to the others, saying that for his 
apparent wrong-doing he was rewarded with 
gold. The first man, almost at the same 
time, on completion of the pradakshina met 
with an accident from the fall of a stone 
from the roof and lost his toes. People were 
taken aback to see this apparent injustice ! 

Parvathi questioned Her Lord as to how 
He could grant such unjustified boons. Then 
Shiva explained to Parvathi : 

“The first man was a chandala and had 
committed lots of sins in his previous births 
and today he should have lost his life by 
the fall of the entire temple roof — that was 
his destiny. Not only was his life saved by 
his right efforts in this life but all his past 
bad karmas have all.also been washed away. 
The second man, due to poorva punya 
karma, was due to inherit enormous wealth 
which is still hidden exactly under where he 
got that small bag of gold but because of 
his wrong doing in this life he not only lost 
his vast wealth but also all the past inherit- 
ed good karmas. Thus though the Grace is 
always there unchanged, the results are de- 
pendent on destiny moulded by effort.” 
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Arrows from a Christian Bow - XIV 


CHRISTIAN FREE WILL 


H+S the Christian free will? Free will. 


to do what? The only question worthy 
of the true Christian is whether he has the 
freedom or power, whichever one may call 
it, to strive in the way of Christ until he 
can say with St. Paul: “I live, yet not I 
but Christ in me.” 1 Christ called on men 
to turn from the life of the world and fol- 
low him so as to become sons of God through 
a spiritual rebirth. He would not have 
wasted his time and sacrificed his life doing 
this if they had not had the freedom to res- 
pond. And we are assured that some did. 
“But as many ‘as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name, 
which were born not of blood nor of the 
will of the flesh, but of God.” 2 


It does not matter what philosophers say 
about it; we haye evidence: enough that 
men have freedom not to respond to 
Christs call. The whole of history is one 
long tragic proof of it. But we have also 
evidence that they are free to respond, 
€vidence in the strength and wisdom of the 
saints, the beauty and magnanimity of those 
in whom Christ lives. 


A sort of pusillanimity grips aspirants 
sometimes: “people in the past have 
attained beatitude, but how can 1?” How 
can you not? It is not some strange state 
that you are aiming at but your own true 
state with self-will, free will, egoism; what- 
ever it was that St. Paul got rid of, Tubbed 
out. Christ came to restore men — as many 
as would go along with him — to their 
natural state by setting them free from the 
enveloping dark cloud of origina] sin 
we grow up under a heavy burd 
sense (which is original sin) ; bu 


- True, 
en of ego- 
t if we did 
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not no redemption would be necessan 1 
doubt whether the burden can ews 
removed or the cloud dispelled ani 
light of pure, spontaneous beinge 
through is to doubt not your power to 
but Christ’s power to redeem. 


Despondency is a great impediment, ` 
whole purpose of the quest is to giv! 
your life for Christ’s sake, your egosi 
for the life of the Spirit, so that you d 
live but Christ in you. To say “l, 
achieve,” means “there is an ego-set 
me that can’t be liquidated.” Nate y 
such a belief will prevent its liquid! 
To believe that you can’t attain ple 


i 
you attaining. ! 


ç 





But it is not easy. An active gl! 
needed. Christ demanded total dedi 
of the young man who said he had kel 
law from his youth up. Simply renou) 
evil is only one half of the procesi i 
one that is not likely to succeed for m 
left to itself since (when left to ied 
depends on the human will, a notably y 
instrument. That is only the negative T 
ment ; the positive movement of seckin | 
love of God is also necessary, combini wa 
rejection of eyil with the pursuit S 
“Both movements are necessary, W. 
told; and the reminder is by 10% 
strange when one considers that the” 
tive aspect, the avoiding of evil, be 
plays the dominant and even almos 
Sive role in Christian life. But % 2 
enough to renounce all evil. It ® 
sary also to show an inflexible vill 
resist boldly ‘and unceasingly a 
never ceasing to desire with holy 
1 Galatians, 11, 20. 

2St. John, 1, 12-13. 
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‘rue, and tending continually and constantly 
ywards it with all one’s power, striving 
lways to rise to the highest perfections 
hat come from the divinity.’ ” 3 

But have we free will? Have we ihe 
bility or choice to do this ? Is this talk of 
bligation not side-stepping the question ? 
et us answer with a counter-question : is 
he question practical or academic? If it 
s academic it makes no difference which 
lecision you come to, because it will have 


o effect on your life. It is as useless as 


$hagavan’s Samadhi : 


The following is an instructive illustra- 
ion of free will in practice. When it 
9ecame apparent that Ramana Maharshi 


vould soon leave the body the Sarvadhikari 
x Director of the Ashram decided that the 
ody should be buried on the north veranda 
yf the newly constructed meditation hall. It 
should be added in explanation that it is 
isual for the body of a Realized Man to be 
Juried since, having already passed through 
he fire, he does not need to do so a second 
ime. 

On the night following the body’s death 
1 number of devotees met together and dis- 
ussed whether this or some other site 
hould be used. Finally after considerable 
liscussion, the decision was changed and a 
pot just south of the old meditation hall 
vas chosen for the grave and shrine. Those 
vho took part in the discussion put their 
jews freely and freely strove to convert 
thers to them. However, one devotee, 
€. K. Nambiar, writing years later in ‘ The 
Jision’ (of July 1964) on the subject of the 
leath of Swami Ramdas, recalled that in the 


BHAGAVAN’S SAMADHI 
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solving a crossword puzzle. If it is practi- 
cal the only practical answer is: try and 
see, One hears of people turning aside from 
the quest out of strong passions and violent 
attachments, dropping it out of pusillani- 
mity, claiming to have attained when they 
have not out of vanity ; but I have yet to 
hear of any one failing out of predestina- 
tion. 





3 Cosmic Theology, p. 76. by Dom Denys Rut- 
ledge, commenting on The Ecclesiastical Hierar- 
chy of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 


Choice of a Site 


case of Ramana Maharshi he had a previous 
intimation of where the shrine would 
be before ever the discussion took place. 
This is what he wrote. 


“I had...a dream about Sri Ramana 
Maharshi attaining Mahasamadhi a few days 
before the actual event. In the dream 
Maharshi himself took me with him and 
pointed out the spot where he was to be 
interred. I mentioned the dream to... the 
Sarvadhikari...as well as to a few impor- 
tant devotees... but the place of interment 
as seen in the dream was not acceptable to 
the Sarvadhikari at that time and he there- 
fore paid no heed to it... But at midnight 
on 14th April 1950 the devotees who had 
gathered at the Ashram after Bhagavan’s 
samadhi disagreed with the idea of the Sar- 
vadhikari and literally forced him to accept 
the place where Bhagavan’s Samadhi is now 
located. This was exactly the place shown 
to me in my dream — I had promptly sketch- 
ed this in my diary book along with the 
details of the dream.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 


GRACE AND FREEWILL 


DOM BEDE GNR 


Dom Bede Griffiths is well-known in India as a Benedictine monk living ina 
Christian Ashram in Kerala and dedicated to dialogue between the religions, In the 
west also he is known for his various writings, particularly his autobiography, entitled: 


‘The Golden String’, (reviewed in our issue of January 1966). 


include him in our list of contributors. 


HAT man is destined to enjoy eternal 

life by sharing in the knowledge and 
love of God, and that this eternal life comes 
to him as a ‘grace’, that is a free gift of 
God, communicating His own life to man, is 
the common belief of all Christians. But 
how far the reception of this grace depends 
on the freewill of man, in what precise way 
he is required to co-operate with this grace 
has long been a matter of dispute. It was 
this matter which divided the Churches at 
the Reformation, when Luther insisted that 
man is saved by Grace alone — sola gratia — 
and not by any ‘works’ of his own; and a 
thousand years before in the time of 
St. Augustine, who is generally considered 
to be the “ doctor ” of grace, there had been 
a fierce controversy with the British monk 
Pelagius, who maintained that man had first 
to prepare himself to serve God by his own 
efforts and only then would the grace of 
God come to assist him. But the problem 
goes back beyond this to the very beginning 
of Christianity, and was the matter on which 
Christianity was led to make a complete 
preak with Judaism, of which the record 
remains in St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans. 


At first sight St. Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans may seem a rather forbidding docu- 
ment, concerned with controversies about 
the Jewish law, which are no longer of 
interest to modern man. But in fact beneath 
this controversy there lies one of the funda- 
mental issues in Christianity, and to some 

extent in all religion. How does man reach 


God? Is it by his own labour ang by the 
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power of his own nature, or is it thet 
of God’s Grace, something which enter | 


life from outside and takes possessi 


him ? This was the question which St! | 
set out to answer in the Letter ti- 


Romans. In St. Paul’s time the Jew | 


come to regard the observance of the 


of Moses as the essence of true ttl) 
The Law, they believed, had been gité, 
God to Moses as an infallible guide tt’) 


man to God ; in the observance of ihe 


all ‘righteousness’ was to be found, | 
those unhappy people who were ‘Wi 
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the Law’ were doomed to perish, fo! | 
separated from God. St. Paul himsell | 
been brought up in this faith and had% 
salvation by a strict observance of thé’, 
but when he was converted to Chr 
the road to Damascus, his whole ai 


had been changed. 
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It was in the light of this new i 


Christ that St. Paul set out to fê 
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question of the place of the Lawi 


Christian life in the Letter to the BY 
By the Law, of course, St. Paul mest || 


marily the Law of Moses, but his P 


the ‘Gentiles’, that is people oth 
Jews, who had not the Law of M% 
the Law written ‘in their hearts”. 
words, St, Paul came to face the WH 


blem of the moral Law in human root 
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in itself, is absolutely incapable of uniting 
us with God. If man is to reach God, no 
matter how hard he struggles, he cannot do 
it of his own power. It is only when God 
comes down to meet him, when the grace 
of God lifts him up, that he can attain his 
goal. This is what St. Paul believed had 
happened in the coming of Christ. In Christ 
God had come into the world and raised man 
up to a new state of union with him, and 
it was this new life of grace, which was 
offered to man in Christ. 

But how was man to receive this new life 
of grace, of communion with God ? St. Paul's 
answer was clear and emphatic ; it was not 
by any observance of the Law, that this new 
life could be attained, but only by faith. It 
was by faith in God’s saving action in Christ, 
not by any ‘works’ of the Law, that a man 
could come to God. This was the aspect of 
St. Paul’s doctrine, which was brought out 
with extraordinary force by Luther — that 
man is saved by ‘faith alone’, by ‘ grace 
alone’—these were the great themes of 
Luther’s preaching, and though his insist- 
ence on this led to his separation from the 
Catholic Church, it is to-day felt that there 
is not, in fact, so much difference between 
the Catholic and the Protestant belief in this 
matter. But the concept of faith in St. Paul 
is very rich and complex, and needs to be 
understood in all its meaning. It is never 
a bare assent to a doctrine. It is an act of 
the will as much as of the mind; it is a 
kind of self-surrender—not unlike the 
Hindu bhakti. This is what St. Paul means 
by faith. It is a self-surrender to God, which 
has the power to transform a man’s whole 
being. But—and here the complexity: of 
St. Paul’s doctrine comes out —this faith 
itself is not the product of man’s own will 
and reason ; faith also is a ‘grace’, a gift of 
God. In other words, the whole of man’s 
salvation is the work of God. It is God 
who draws him by his grace; God who 
enables him to believe in his power to save; 
God who brings him to surrender himself 
and allow the new life to take possession of 
him. 

But if this is so, is man a mere automa- 
ton? Has he no part in his own salvation ? 
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These are questions which were asked in 
St. Paul’s time and have been debated ever 
since, and it must be admitted that St. Paul 
did not give a clear answer to them. He 
was so intent on bringing out the saving 
power of God’s grace, which he had himself 
experienced, that he did not give much 
attention to the problem of man’s co-ope- 
ration. In fact, it is clear that he took it for 
granted. But as time went on, the need was 
felt to express the matter more exactly, and 
it was thus that a complex doctrine of the 
co-operation of grace and freewill came to be 
worked out. 

Of one thing St. Paul was certain. It was 
impossible, as some had charged against his 
doctrine, for a man to ‘remain in sin’, that 
is to go on living a sinful life, confident that 
the grace he had received would save him. 
For St. Paul grace, that is the new life in 
Christ, was the opposite of sin. In a strong 
phrase, which he liked to use, it put sin to 
death, to receive the new life of grace was 
to die to sin. St. Paul expressed this by 
saying that when a man was renewed by 
grace he died with Christ; he underwent 
a kind of crucifixion, and was then raised 
up to a new life like Christ in the resurrec- 
tion. This was for him the essential mean- 
ing of Christian baptism ; it was a death — 
symbolised by going under the water — and 
a resurrection, by which the Christian be- 
came a ‘new creature’. He died to his old 
self, and was raised up as a new self; he 
put off the old man and put on the new. 
Here St. Paul touched the very heart of the 
mystery of grace. In almost every religion 
there is a recognition of the fact that if man 
is to reach God, there is something in him 
which must die, a self which has to be re- 
nounced. This is what St. Paul calls the 
“natural man’, the man who lives ‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh’, which is under the domi- 
nion of sin. Opposed to this is the ‘ spiri- 
tual man’, the man who has received the 
new life of the Spirit and has been set free 
from the power of sin and the flesh. 

We can see now something of the dimen- 
sions of St. Paul’s conception of grace. It is 
a principle of new life, which comes from 
God and is in fact nothing less than a parti- 
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cipation in the very life of God. This new 
life- was brought to man by Jesus Christ, 
who by his death on the cross, freely 
accepted on behalf of all mankind, over- 
came the power of sin and death and was 
raised up to new life in which his mortal 
nature was completely transformed by the 
Spirit of God. This new life was offered to 
all men who had faith in Jesus Christ, that 
is who believed in the saving power of his 
death and resurrection and surrendered 
themselves to him. By their baptism they 
then underwent a death and a resurrection 
“in Christ’; they died to sin with all that 
it involved, leading to eventual death, and 
were raised up to a new life in the Spirit, 
a life which was eternal because it was a 
sharing in the life of God whose Spirit was 
poured into their hearts. It was this Spirit 
of God in them which was now the prin- 
ciple of their life and action. 


This was what for St. Paul made the 
whole difference in Christian morality. A 
Christian, he held, would obey the moral 
law, but it would no longer be by his own 
effort in obedience to an external command, 
but by the impulse of the Holy Spirit with- 
in him. It would not be the work of his 
old self — the self of the rational and moral 
man — þut that of the new self, the Spirit 
in him. The law would have become inte- 
rior to him and would express his own deep- 
est desire. Yet it is clear that his acts would 
be his own ; he would not be working like 
an automaton. On the contrary, this new 
self is the true self, whose place has been 
usurped by the false self, which we mis- 
take for ourselves. It is here that the com- 
plexity of the interaction between grace and 
freewill becomes most evident. A free action 
is an action which is a spontaneous 
expression of the self, which is not constrain- 
ed by any external power. But, in fact, 
our self can only act freely when it recog- 
nises its dependence on God. For man has 
no absolute freedom; his very being is 
entirely dependent on God. To act freely 
is to allow God, the first cause of all being, 
to act in us. It is to surrender our will to 
Goo end allow Ge (power of the Spirit to 
act in us. 5 
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instruments in the hands of God, buti 
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There is, no doubt, a mystery here, t 
is a mystery of which we can have pe 
experience. We know in our own expt 
that we are most ourselyes when ff | 
most completely surrendered to God. Ý 
we claim a freedom for ourselves "| 
apart from God, we become, in fact, sil 
to all sorts of influences of which W 
unconscious we become subject to the p 
of nature. It is only God who can mæ 
act perfectly freely, become perfectly") 
selves. | 


This brings us up against the foal 
blem of the relation of the self to & 


the spirit in man to the Spirit of Got i 
have to admit that this is again a ™ 
something which cannot prope 
expressed in human terms. St. Pau! A i 
of it in the most striking way when ye | 
‘it is no longer I who live, but Ch ar 
lives in me’, or again: ‘I worked H 
than any of them, though it was 2o f 
the grace of God which was in me s 
haps the most beautiful expression 7 
gave to the mystery was when he sa o 
are dead and your life is hidden W! 0 
in God’. We cannot doubt the T eal 
death and the loss of self which on 
it. Yet we cannot doubt also the nis 
the resurrection. The life which CP? 
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in me is not something alien to my own life ; 
it is my own life renewed and transformed 
and ‘hidden’ in God. This is the same 
paradox as that which is found in the words 
of Christ himself: ‘he who finds his life 
will lose it and he who loses his life for my 
sake will find it’. How is it possible to 
express this mystery except in terms of 
paradox like this ? 

It is possible to speak of it in terms of 
membership of a body, and this was one of 
St. Paul’s favourite illustrations. So he 
says: “just as the body is one and has 
many members, and all the members are one 
body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit 
we were all baptised into one body — Jews 
or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were 
made to drink of the one Spirit,’ and he 
concludes ; “ now you are the body of Christ 
and individually members of it.” This is a 
view which commends itself to a modern 
mind, We can say that each individual 
member is like a cell in the one body of 
Christ. The body is composed of millions 
of these cells ; each has its own individuality 
and performs its own particular function, 
yet all share in the same life and make up 
one organic whole. Or again one can take 
the illustration which Jesus gave in St. 
John’s Gospel : ‘I am the vine, you are the 
branches ; he who abides in me and I in him, 
he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from 
me you can do nothing’. The .principle here 
is the same. All alike are parts of a single 
organism, sharing a common life. But the 
phrase, ‘he who abides in me and I in him’ 
helps towards a deeper understanding. All 
illustrations drawn from the material world 
must be inadequate to express this mystery ; 
it is when we enter the sphere of human 
relationships that we come nearer to its 
inner meaning. This is the favourite method 
of expression in St. John’s Gospel. Jesus 
speaks of his relation to God in these terms : 
‘Do you not believe that I am in the Father 
and the Father in me?’ and again he prays 
for his disciples ‘that they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us’. 

What precisely is meant by this expres- 
sion, ‘I in thee’ and ‘ thou in me’ and ‘ they 
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in us’? It is clearly not an expression of 
pure identity but of relationship. There is 
an I and a Thou and the two are distinct. 
Yet they are so closely united that they are 
said to be ‘in’ one another. What exactly 
is meant by this? It can surely only be 
understood in terms of the relationship of 
knowledge and love. When we know some- 
one or something, that person or thing may 
be said to be ‘in’ us. We share their life 
and their being ; we can even be said in a 
certain sense to ‘become’ what we know. 
There ig therefore a peculiar kind of identity 
by knowledge ; a becoming one with another, 
while yet remaining distinct. When I know 
another person intimately, I share his life 
and being, yet I do not cease to be myself. 
There is a kind of mutual compenetration. 
This is realised even more closely in love. 
To love another person is to give oneself to 
him, The more perfect the love is, the mora 
total is this self-giving. Each gives himselt 
to the other, lose himself in the other, and 
yet in this loss of self there is also a find- 
ing. I become more myself when I find my- 
self in another ; or rather both together find 
themselves in a new dimension of being in 
which they are one. 


Can we now apply this to the knowledge 
and love of God? To know God is to be 
‘in’ God, to have God ‘in’ me, In a sense 
it is to be identified with God, to ‘become’ 
God. This is how many of the Fathers of 
the Church could say: ‘God became man, 
that man might become God’. Again to love 
God is to give oneself totally to God, to lose 
oneself in God. But it is also to find one- 
self in God, and to find God in oneself. Thus 
we come back to the original paradox. 
When we come to the point of man’s union 
with God, we enter the realm of mystery, 
where all human terms are inadequate. 
We can speak of identity in a sense, but it 
is not the ordinary human sense, There is 
no ‘duality’ in the ordinary sense ; it is a 
unity which transcends all human con- 


cepts. As long as we understand that 
the terms we use are always inade- 
quate, that they point to a reality 


which they cannot express, we can speak 
both of identity and of communion, of being 
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one with God, of being in God and of having 
God in us, even, of being God, but the words 
must be understood as signs of a mystery 
which cannot’ be expressed. This is no doubt 
why many of the wise men of old refused 
to speak of these things except to the 
“initiated ’, because if understood in a wrong 
sense they can easily lead people astray. 


Thus the problem of grace and freewill 
brings us up against what is perhaps the 
fundamental problem in regard to the rela- 
tion between the different religious tradi- 
tions to-day. In every tradition there is a 
recognition of the fact that in the ultimate 
state there is a passing beyond our present 
condition of being, a transcendence of the 
world both of sense and of thought, a death 
to our present self. The Buddha, while 
insisting on the need for individual effort, 
yet refused to speculate about the nature of 
the ultimate state and what survived in MES 
he left it in the realm of mystery. In 
Hinduism there has been much bold specu- 
lation on the nature of ultimate being and 
the way to attain to it, but in general, it 
may be said, that the common view is that 
man is by nature divine. He may use his 
Own efforts and be aided by grace but the 
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separated from God. The Work Of hig. | 
tion is wholly the work of God: i ie 
who rescues him from his sin, God, 
communicates to him his own life and, 

him to share in his Own infinite being Į 
ledge and love. Yet this work of Gy 

not done without man’s co-operation, } | 
is a real freedom of the will in man, a | 
choice by which he wills his salvatic 
real act of faith by which he accepts ¢ | 
tion from God, a real surrender of hit 
in love, by which he is united with (| 
And yet all this action on the part of 
comes from God, is the work of God int 
and in the final state of bliss, man i 
penetrated with the grace of God, the 
lives the very life of God, knows with e 
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THE WILL TO PERVERSITY — 


O: of the hardest sayings in the Qur’an 

is that Allah is He who leads aright 
and also He who leads astray. Another is 
that the unbelievers would not deny if 
Allah had not willed it so. Thus the scrip- 
ture itself boldly settles the, problem that 
so torments theologians — how people can 
50 astray if an omnipotent God does not 
wish it, or how a good and compassionate 
God can wish it. 


This shows how far from anthropomorphic 
the Islamic conception of God is, when 
rightly understood. For it is only man who 
is good or bad, morally speaking. Which is a 
thunderstorm? Which is the birth of a 
nebula or the collision of galaxies or the 
mating of a queen bee? Cosmic events, 
indeed non-human events generally, follow 
a pattern or harmony that is neither good 
nor bad, neither right nor wrong in any 
moral sense. It is only man who has been 
plunged or, to speak more correctly, has 
sunk into the realm of good and evil. 


The conception of good and evil implies 
responsibility, obligation, the obligation to 
choose the good and shun the evil, and it 
is man alone in the universe who has this. 
Responsibility in its turn implies free will. 
Man has free will to work out his salvation 
and is held responsible in the Qur’an for 
not doing so. He alone in the universe has 
free will because he alone has responsibi- 
lity. This is declared in one of the most 
cryptic sayings of the Qur’an. “ Behold, we 
offered the trust to the heavens and the 
earth and the mountains but they shrank 
from bearing it and were afraid. But man 
assumed it. Only he has proved a tyrant 
and a fool.”! He has used his power of 
decision and his responsibility to develop 
his self-will, becoming a tyrant over the 
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earth and its creatures and a fool towards 
himself, encompassing his own downfall 
instead of his salvation. 

This drives us farther back to the teach- 
ing of religion: that the true and primor- 
dial state of man is above the dichotomy of 
good and evil, that is to say above free will 
in the sense of the will to perversity and 
denial. This is expressed in the Judaeo- 
Christian scriptures and in the Qur’an by 
the creation myth of Adam and Eve in a 
state of paradise before they ate the 
forbidden fruit of the tree of good and evil. 
The Qur’an further amplifies this by declar- 
ing that man was created higher than the 
angels, who bowed down in homage before 
him. The angels manifest specific aspects 
of Allah and have knowledge and power each 
in his own domain, but man is His 
vicegerent, central and broad-based. This is 
indicated by saying that Adam was taught 
the names of things. He had knowledge 
and dominion, which the angels had not. 


Thus the ‘fall’ of man assumes the 
appearance of responsibility accepted but 
misused. Indeed, the Qur’an avoids the 


terms ‘ fall’ and ‘original sin’: they are no 
part of Islamic doctrine. The sin of mankind, 
symbolised by Adam, is recorded, but in 
entering the domain of good and evil he 
assumed responsibility and undertook the 
obligation to work out his return, that is 
his salvation; and therefore Adam is also 
referred to as a prophet. 

How does this affirmation of the choice of 
good and evil resulting in the assumption of 
responsibility conform with the statement of 
predestination with which this article 
opened ? To make it still more explicit : the 
unbelievers are condemned in the Qur’an 


1Qur’an, ch. XXXIII, v. 72. 
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for saying that they would not have denied 
Allah had it not been His will; and yet in 
another verse, as remarked above, this is 


stated about them. How can these two 


statements be reconciled? They must be 
viewed as applying on different planes of 
reality, as is often the case when there is an 
apparent contradiction in religious teaching. 
Christ’s saying that “evil must needs come 
but woe to him through whom it cometh ” 
contains the same apparent contradiction or 
injustice ; for if it is predestined that evil 
should come, how can he be held responsi- 
ble through whom the Divine ordinance is 
fulfilled ? The two halves of the statement 
have to be understood on different planes. 
On the cosmic plane there is an inevitable 
pattern of creation and dissolution, some 
parts of which appear ‘evil’ when viewed 
from the human plane, on which alone, as I 
remarked earlier, the conception of ‘evil’ 
exists. But he who abides on the human 
plane has the responsibility which the 
terms ‘good’ and ‘evil’ imply and cannot 
shelter behind cosmic laws of an impersonal 
level. So also with these Quranic sayings. 
When it is said that it is Allah who leads 
astray or that men could not deny had He 
not willed it so, the reference is to the 
cosmic pattern of out-going and return, 
creation and dissolution which are neither 
good nor evil in themselves but may seem 
so from the human level; when the deniers 
are blamed for putting forth this plea in 
their defence it is from the human level, 
that is to say the level of responsibility : 
and they are responsible. 


Moreover, whether their course of action 
is predestined or not, they cannot know 
what is predestined and therefore cannot 
take shelter behind it. It is human ignor- 
ance that reconciles predestination with 
responsibility and therefore with free will. 
A crude example will make this very clear, 
No one would say: “I won’t eat because if 
I am predestined to die of starvation it is 
no use my trying to eat.” It would be mad- 
ness because of the gratuitous ‘if’, He does 
not know that he is predestined to die of 
starvation. There is no less folly and no less 
presumption in the man who says: «7 will 


(i 
not strive in the way of Allah heq | 
no use if I am predestined to fail | 
says: “I would not deny the t ‘ 
reject the commandments unen 
willed it.” How does he know what | 
destined or, which comes to the san | 
Allah has willed? A man’s fre a 
conditioned by his ignorance ; indeg | 
bestowed on him þy his ignorance, Ny | 
has he not the right but he hag» 
power to abdicate from it, since his igne | 
of coming events forces decisions on | 
whether he wants them ‘or not. Ite) 
‘ trust? which all others declined ani 
accepted, | 


That man has the freedom to fall 
his high estate he has proved abuni 
and men go on proving without cease 
important question is whether he he 
freedom to return to it. And the Q 
constantly reassures us that he has.! 
it asserts, does not burden any man k 
his capacity. He is referred to agé 
again throughout the Qur’an as “the! 
ful, the Compassionate”. This may“ 
anthropomorphic but in reality it is" 
does not mean ascribing the human? 
ties of mercy and compassion to 
on the contrary, implies that these W 
qualities are faint reflections of the? 
Attributes. The Mercy and Compas 
Allah manifests in the guidance of me 
and of each individual man back © 
paradise of his true primordial stal® 
with its virtual perfections actuals 
the possibility of a fall from it bam 
perversity and denial thereby remot ) 
is for this that the prophets and sail 
come down upon earth and that the” 
tures have been proclaimed and i 
established. Hard though the ve 
return may be, we have the ass 
the Qur’an that Allah does not pura r 
man beyond his capacity. ‘ 

But what of those who reject t 
and deny and will not listen? 1% 
have their free will. No compulsi 
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choosing not to recognize the higher possi- 
bilities hidden within themselves or to 
undertake the self-discipline needed to 
reveal and stabilize them. It means refusing 
to subject individual self-will to universal 
principles or mental theories to divine 
intuition. Thereby they bring themselves 
into a state of darkness and torment called 
‘hell’. So that even hell is a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Mercy, since it is the only 
way by which those who choose the free- 
dom to reject and deny can return to their 
true state of Bliss unspeakable. But it is a 
terrible road and the Qur’an, as a voice of 
Compassion, cries out again and again to 
warn men against it and to remind them 
what they are laying up for themselves. 

But men have also the freedom to return 
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The Maharshi was never robust, 


or at 


gladly and voluntarily to conformity with 
the universal harmony which is the Will of 
Allah ; and doing so brings supreme happi- 
ness. It means rising above free will by 
willing to be will-less. To such a one the 
question whether he has free will or not 
does not arise. Only then do they see how 
evanescent was this whole episode of strife 
and turmoil. “He will say: , ‘How many 
years did you abide on earth ?’ And they : 
“A day or a part of a day. But ask those who 
keep account.’ He will say: ‘You abode 
there but a short time, if only you had 
known. Did you then think that we had 
created you to no purpose and that you 
should not be brought back to Us?” 


2 Quran, ch, XXIII, vv. 112-115. 


least not after about thirty years of age. 
This was no doubt due to the strain he 
inflicted on his body during his early years 
at Tiruvannamalai. For years he suffered 
from asthma and a photograph of him taken 
at Skandashram shows him as little more 
than a skeleton. Suddenly, after fifteen 
years, it left him for no apparent reason, 
he told me. But he was always liable to 
catch cold and had frequent digestive 
trouble. 

After that he became a chronic sufferer 
from rheumatism. His whole body was full 
of it. As years passed he had more and 
more difficulty in walking. Various oils 
were tried and he was massaged morning 
and evening. In 1947 he was given a medi- 
cine which had little effect except to bring 





on a violent attack of hiccups which lasted for several days in spite of anything 


the doctors could do. At last it subsided of its own accord. 
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EFFORT, GRACE AND DESTINY | 


T is said in scriptures and by gurus that 
an aspirant must make effort on the 
path but that Grace also is necessary and 
that in the end Realization is bestowed by 
Grace, not achieved by effort. It is said 
in the Upanishad that the Atma chooses 
whom It will. 

This is a hard saying. Those in whom the 
spiritual urge is powerful do not worry 
their heads over it but strive because they 
must, because they are drawn to without any 
thought of reward. Those, however, in whom 
the mind is too active and the Spirit too 
weak are apt to be puzzled and ask why 
they should make any effort if the final 
achievement is not to be won by effort but 
bestowed by Grace. They also ask why the 
Atma should choose one rather than another. 
For such people I will try to clarify the 
saying. 

Who is the ‘ you’ that has to make effort, 
and who is the ‘God’ or ‘Atma’ that 
chooses and that bestows Grace on one 
rather than another ? 

The essence of a man is pure Spirit or, 
which comes to the same, pure Being or 
pure universal Consciousness. This Spirit 
prowls in the lion, spreads in the tree, 
endures in the stone; in man alone it not 
only lives but knows that it lives. The dif- 
ference between man and other animals is 
not that man has greater ability (in many 
ways he has less), but that he knows that 
he is man ; he is self-consciously man. This 
is through the human mind which, looking 
outward, knows and dominates the world, 
looking inward, knows and reflects Being as 
the Essence and Source of the world. How- 
ever, the ability to do this implies also the 
ability to not do it, to regard oneself as a 
complete autonomous individual ang 
the inner Reality. | 

The various religions express t 
truth through myth, allegory an 
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and are apt to be puzzling. In the Qu, | 
is said that Allah offered the trustu 
heavens and earth and the mountain | 
all declined it; only man accepted an 
untrue to it. Religions assert that Gol 
man free will, which implies the freed | 
rebel. In Christianity it is said that n 
fallen on account of original sin, Thei 1 
of Genesis gives the story of how mar 
into the domain of Opposites, the difi: 
tiation of good and evil. All these are: 
gories of the simple truth stated abo 
The mind creates an ego, a seen 
complete, autonomous individual self, w 
although illusory, seems to be the real’ 
one. This is the state known in Hint 
as ‘ajnana’ or ignorance, in Christiani 
“original sin’, in Islam, in its more ve 
form, as ‘kufr? or ‘denial’, in its 
form, recognizing the Spirit as rel 
believing the ego also to be real, as‘ 
or ‘association’ (of other with God). | 
This is the obstruction to Self-Reali” 
Therefore it has to be removed. w 
why the Masters say that Self-Realizai 
not something new to be achieved W 
eternally existent state to be discove 
revealed. Therefore they compare it k 
overcast sky — the clear sky does nol R 
to be created, only the clouds coverina i 
be blown away; or to a pond ove 
with water-lilies—the water is theré af 
time and only has to be revealed by it 
away the plants that have overgrow’ i 
To do this constitutes the effort ° F 
the teachers and scriptures speak. 
has created the obstruction ; the ie 
to remove it. But merely to recogni 
to recognize, that is to say, that te 
(according to the Advaitin) an mu 
or (according to the dualist) a oe ji 
the Spirit, to which it should be vite 
and totally passive, is far from oom K 
the full effort required. Indeed, it 
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the obligation for total effort and therefore, 
so to speak, the guilt in not making effort. 

The effort involves the will and emotions 
as well as the understanding and therefore 
has to be persistent, determined and skilful. 
The ego has put out tentacles which cling 
to the world, and either these have to be 
lopped off or the ego itself killed. It craves 
the admiration or submission of other egos, 
and therefore humility is enjoined. It craves 
enjoyment of creation in its own right 
instead of being a mere channel through 
which the Spirit perceives and enjoys, and 
therefore celibacy and asceticism are some- 
limes prescribed and self-indulgence is 
always, in all religions, forbidden. The 
attempt to lop off the tentacles of the ego 
has been compared in mythology to a battle 
with a many-headed giant who grew two 
new heads for each one lopped off. The 
nly way of disposing of him was to strike 
at the heart and kill the entire being, not 
deal with the heads individually. The cam- 
paign must be skilful and intelligently 
planned as well as ruthless. What wonder 
if different Masters in different religions 
have prescribed different ways of conduct- 
ing it. The goal in all cases is the same: 
the taming or destruction of the ego or the 
discovery that it never really existed. 

Methods such as I have been alluding to 
consist largely in curtailing the ego’s outer 
manifestations so as to induce the mind to 
turn inwards to the Self or Spiirt behind it. 
[t is also possible to proceed in the opposite 
direction by turning inward to the Spirit and 
thence deriving strength to renounce the 
outer manifestations. This is the path of 
love and devotion, worshipping God, sub- 
mitting to Him, calling upon His Newel 
striving to serve and remember Him with 
one’s whole life. Either. path can be follow- 
ed, or both together. A third path is that 
of questioning the very existence Oe the ego 
oy Self-enquiry. 

All this is effort. Then what about 
arace? Grace is the natural flow of the 
Spirit into and thr ough the mind and facul- 
jes. There is nothing capricious or erratic 
about it. Bhagavan said: “ Grace is always 
here ; it is only you who have to make your- 
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self receptive to it.” It is likened tradi- 
tionally to the sunlight falling on a flower- 
garden: if one bud opens and not another 
it is not due to any partiality on the side 
of the sun but only to the maturity or im- 
maturity of the buds. Or if the sunlight 
penetrates one room, but not another it is 
simply because the doors and windows are 
open in one and in the other shut. - 


Why then is it said that the Atma chooses 
whom it will and that the final Realization 
comes by Grace, not by effort ? In order to 
remove the insidious idea that the ego-self 
can continue to exist and attain something 
called ‘ Realization’, whereas all it can do 
is to immolate itself and be replaced by the 
realized state of the Spirit, which is ever- 
present Grace. The mind makes efforts to 
remove obstructions; it is hard for it to 
understand that it is itself the final obstruc- 
tion. The very desire for Realization has to 
be carefully watched and can become an 
impediment, for it implies some one to 
achieve something. At the end all that the 
mind is called on to do is to keep still and 
allow the Grace to flow unimpeded — but 
that is the hardest thing of all for it to do. 


Till in the end, 
All battles fought, all earthly loves abjured, 
Dawn in the east, there is no other way 
But to be still. In stillness then to find 
The giants all were windmills, all the strife 
Self-made, unreal ; even he that strove 
A fancied being, as when that good knight 
Woke from delirium and with a loud cry 
Rendered his soul to God. 


On the devotional path this danger of 
supposing that it is the ego who strives and 
attains, this warning against desires, even 
the desire to get Realization, is expressed in 
the attitude that true service of God must 
be for love alone. with no thought of 
reward . He who asks for reward is a mer- 
chant, not a lover. 


The impossibility of achieving when there 
is no one to achieve explains why a Guru 
will never answer the question ‘ When shall 
I.attain Realization?’ It implies the false 
presumption: “There is an individual me; 
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when will it cease to exist ? ” whereas the 
Guru realizes the ultimate truth that: 
“ There is no being of the unreal and no not- 
being of the Real.” Not that the unreal ego 
will cease to be at such and such a point in 
time, but that it is not now, never has been 
and never could be. Therefore the attitude 
of mind which questions when one can 
attain Realization or whether it is one’s des- 
tiny to be realized in this lifetime is an 
obstruction sufficient to prevent Realization, 
Mis <=> being an assertion of the temporary exist- 
ence of the unreal. Similarly, if you assert 
that you cannot attain Realization in this 
lifetime you are thereby preventing your- 
self from doing so by postulating the exist- 
ence of a ‘you’ who cannot attain. 

And yet, paradoxically, it is also an 
impediment to assert that no effort need be 
made, on the pretext that, as “there is no 
being of the unreal and no not-being of the 
Real”, one is That now and has therefore 
no need to strive to become That. It sounds 
plausible, but it is an impediment because 
it is the pseudo-self, the illusory unreal, 
that is saying it. The Master can say that 
there is nothing to achieve because one is 
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Once when a visitor had recounted to 
Bhagavan various visions that he had had, 

_ Bhagavan, after commenti 
ably in Temi, 
n Mees) and said tersely in 
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That already ; the disciple can't, J 
would sometimes say that asking 4 
way to Realization is like being at 
vannamalai and asking how to sae 
but that could not be the attitude » 
devotee. He expected the devotee to 
effort, even while appreciating the pe 
that there is no effort to make, In the. 
way he could say that for the Realizei 
there is no Guru-disciple relations). 
add that for the disciple the relatigg 
a reality and is of importance. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


For the disciple effort is necessary, 
is also necessary to remember that 
can never attain the final goal, since h 
makes the effort must dissolve, leaving 
the Spirit. The Spirit, which is the 
Self, replaces the illusory ego-sell 
the latter has removed the obstruction | 
that is Grace. The Spirit flows 7 
vacuum. which remains when the & 
dissolves ; doing so is the ‘choice’? 
the Spirit makes. It is for the spite 
create the vacuum by removi 
obstructions. 











1 Bhagavad Gita, II. 16. 
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ng on them un- 
turned to Sadhu 
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DESTINY AND GUIDANCE 


ERE the awareness of unseen guidance 

more clear, each day would be 
a fresh revelation of the miraculous: 
miraculous, of course, only in the sense of 
the inter-penetration of higher forces in the 
happenings of daily life. The nearest inti- 
mation of this can come if we ponder the 
preparation necessitated for a seemingly 
chance encounter with someone or with a 
book which can alter one’s life or with a 
meeting which is destined to alter the whole 
course of one’s existence. Guidance is so 
powerful that we can be led to conversation 
With a stranger which can, if carefully 
yeviewed later in life, he known to have 
been the seed for all our future develop- 
ment. 


Endless are the personal stories of des- 
lined encounters or events. The greatest 
strength a man can know is when he finally 
reaches the point where he is consciously 
aware that he has the help and guidance of 
the spiritual world in what he is under- 
taking. When one undertakes work which 
is not for oneself but for the Spirit then 
those that belong to the Divine enter into 
that work. For those who have no aware- 
ness of such things the stories of the Bible, 
or the tale of Jeanne D’Are or the protec- 
tion of Saints and the experiences of the 
mystics and illumined Souls appear illusory 
or improbable. But thought would reveal 
that the response, the backing, the en- 
couragement coming to such a one is not to 
be accounted for by reason alone. There is 
a law which lends lasting life to any work 
in accordance with its spiritual content. 
That which is the product of man’s ego 
perishes. That which is the work of the 
Spirit endures. 


Albert Steffen put it in the following 
words: “The Gods and the departed, the 
immortal in Spirit, listen only to the con- 


By 
CORNELIA BAGAROTTI 


versation of those who love selflessly. They 
only listen to those who recognise the wel- 
fare of mankind. To those who create a 
higher earth. To those who pray. To the 
faithful.” If only men knew how often the 
unseen guides stand near to them in spirit 
and at moments of despair lift them or 
inspire them to achieve their tasks. If 
only they could see or sense their presence 
how much more easily they could meet 
their destiny, certain of the unseen guidance 
ever with them. 

Distance or physical death is no barrier 
to their help. Neither the centuries nor 
continents can contain that which is ever 
present. Even the thoughts of a single man 
ascending to truth liberate his fellowmen 
for they remain attainable to other spiritual 
searchers. 

Destiny has two faces. The face of the 
unknown which man blindly approaches, or 
the face which miraculously unfolds its 
wonders before his eyes. At every moment 
were man to say to himself “ What is being 
revealed to me? What am I meant to 
learn? ” then might he sense his unseen 
guides. 


* * % 


Within each man two beings dwell, one 
divine, the other mortal, one enduring 
forever and created in the image of God 
and the other incarnating briefly and alter- 
ing his personality from life to life. This 
mortal man slowly evolves from life to life, 
learning from experience, gradually purify- 
ing himself and increasing his gifts and 
capacities until one day both selves are 
merged into one, the lower self and the 
higher Divine Self. 

Yet those who doubt the duality in man 


ponder the strange anomaly within each 
human breast. The contradictions of moments 
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of peace, joy, love, generosity, patience, 
insight, forgiveness and the sudden reversal 
into fear, depression, selfishness, impatience, 
blindness, rancour or revenge; all in the 
same man. Why can a man at one moment 
and with one individual be his highest self 
and at another moment descend to primi- 
tive levels ? 


The answer lies in the two persons within 
each man and his ignorance of his duality 
and inner dichotomy. Spiritual training 
starts with the conscious cultivation and 
control of the lower self and its obedience 
to the instructions of the Higher Self. This 
is often termed obeying one’s conscience. 
Detachment, natural realization of ethics 
and virtues, eventually ends through 
constant efforts at checking the lower self 
in the birth of the Higher Self. 


In some way man undertakes daily chal- 
lenges and testings throughout each hour of 
the day until at last he acts in accordance 
with his Divine potential. Lifetimes of train- 
ing may ensue before it is achieved. Or it 
may come in a moment of deepest thought 
and revelation and the man receive as if by 
Grace a spiritual rebirth becoming in one 
transfiguring moment a man reborn as was 
Saul on the road to Damascus and as have 
been many others before him and since. The 
death of which Christ spoke when he said 
to Nicodemus “Truly, truly, I say to you, 
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The SELF shines 
and the Light illuminates 





if a Man is not born again, he on 
the kingdom of God” refers to this 
of the lower self and birth Of they 

When we look at another or ours 
should remember the age-long task o 
fying the lower self, recognizing ae 
and attempting to reach the High 
Exceptional acts of bravery, gifts of 
moments of inspiration, deeds Oty 
sacrifice are momentary endowmen, 
revealments of the Higher Self, Some: 
with the greatest weaknesses and ign. 
in other respects have yet betrayed me 
that are sublime. 

So few know themselves. So few iy 
nise their personalities for what they 
— brief entrances upon the stage of ll 
changing roles while the true man r 
hidden and unrevealed, unaware of 
eternal “I” that enters life and liye 
earth incarnation after incarnation a 
ing so many different disguises and pi 
so many roles. Only the beauty of hisi 
the nobility of his character, and the! 
sacrificing depth of his love reveal w 
really is: a son of God. 

All these sons shall one day awalt 
say unto themselves as did the Pi 
Son, “I am ashamed and shall retum 
Father’s house”. All men are on t 
back to the Father. Some sooner, so E 
— but all are the Sons of God, in“ 
Divinity is veiled. ` 

















By 
G. N. Daley 
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PREDESTINATION AND 


T is dangerous to speak io people about 
predestination because so many mis- 
understand its implications. They take it to 
mean that the law of cause and effect is 
overruled, whereas actually it postulates 
the working of the law of cause and effect. 
Some people say: ‘If what is going to hap- 
pen is predestined anyway, why should I 
trouble to pray ? ” But perhaps it is pre- 
destined to happen through prayer. The end 
is not predestined without the means but 
through it. 

Let us take an example. If a man is 
undergoing treatment in a hospital and is 
told that he will recover, that means he will 
recover through the treatment. Perhaps if, 
on the strength of this, he left the hospital 
while still running a temperature, rushed 
out and got caught in a blizzard, he would 
catch pneumonia and die; but the predic- 
on takes his character also into considera- 
tion, presuming that he will not be such a 
fool as to do this. 





Or another example. Suppose a woman is 
mixing ingredients and we are told they are 
going to be a Dundee cake. That does not 

nean that she can go off and play bridge 
nd it will mix and bake itself; it means 
hat it is going to be a Dundee cake as a 
result of her work. 


These examples show two mistakes 
etween which many people oscillate when 
peaking about predestination. On the one 
and, it does not mean that the end-product 
(the cure or the cake) will appear without 
he process leading up to it (the treatment 
r the baking) ; but on the_other hand it 
also does not mean that what is predestined 
is only probable and that one can change it 
y discontinuing the process leading up to 
it. What it means is that both process and 
end-product are predestined either to hap- 
pen or not to happen. And since one does 
not know which in any particular case until 
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PRAYER 


By 
H. SEBASTIAN GUBBINS 


it happens or does not happen, it is no use 
arguing. In fact it is rather a game for 
philosophers than a policy guide for practi- 
cal men. All one can say is that in many 
cases process and end-product go together : 
if the former is going to happen the latter 
is too ; if not, not. If you are going to press 
the trigger the bullet is going to speed on 
iis way; if not, not. 

If the end-product is a cake no one is so 
foolish as to argue that it will appear with- 
out the process of mixing and baking. If 
the end-product is health, we all know thai 
it will emerge (if it is at all destined to) 
from the process of treatment. But when the 
process required is prayer people are apt 
to forget this logic and say: “If so and so 
is going to happen, why should I pray ? And 
if it is not going to happen, why should I 
pray ?” The answer may be that it is going 
to happen as a result of prayer or not going 
to happen as a result of not praying. That 
is no more illogical than to say that it is 
going to happen because of penicillin. 

In that very wise book, the Bhagavad 
Gita, Krishna does not tell Arjuna that he 
will win the battle or that he will lose it, 
but that his own nature will compel him 
to fight in it. He does not urge him to fight 
in order to win but to do his duty because 
it is his duty, regardless of what the out- 
come will be. Ends and Means. It is a sign 
of egoism and peryersity to focus on ends. 
It is a sign of purity and nobility to focus 
on means. Ends achieved by wrong means 
turn bitter, like Dead Sea fruit. Right means 
become an end in themselves and can be 
more important than the end for which 
they were instituted. That is the teaching of 
the Bhagavad Gita and Gandhi and the 
English public school. Prayer is a purifying 
activity. Its harmonising influence may be 
more important than its factual efficacy — 
though that does not mean that the latter 
also cannot be real. 


—_——. 
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HERE AND NOW 


JVfAHARSHIS statement specifically 
negates the concepts themselves, and 
the application of them only by inference. 


‘ Destiny ’, like ‘free-will’, is a word 
that seeks to describe a concept, as also are 
‘path? and ‘achievement’. They are not 
sensorial perceptions, interpreted as having 
objective existence, but structures in mind 
whose existence is inferential only, i.e. 
directly conceptual. 


Therefore they cannot have any nature of 
their own, such nature as pertains to them 
= depending entirely on an assumed ‘entity’ 
to which they as concepts can be applied. 
Being nothing themselves, their truth or 
falsehood depends upon the truth or false- 
hood of the ‘entity’ to which they are 
attached and whose comportment they are 
designed to explain. 


‘It follows that if there is an ‘entity’, a 
estion arises as to whether such entity 
ffers ‘destiny’ or not, exercises ‘free- 
1? or not, ne as a ‘path’ to follow or not, 


dain an ‘achievement ’ or not. 





rmer I think I am co 
i ita, 
SEa : 





WEI Wy 


“ There is neither destiny nor free-will, 
Neither path nor achievement ; 


this is the final truth ” 


— Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, p: 93i 


Masiers has categorically declared th 
such thing as an entity has ever et 
exists or ever could exist. The Buddhas 
tions the fact nineteen times in thei 
Diamond Sutra alone. 7 
+ 
As for ourselves, each of us cant 
locate such an entity either subjective 
objectively. The results of my own® 
if that should have any interest, hav’ 
entirely, and in my view definitively,! 
tive. So that it seems to me to be Te 
to declare that the explanation of Mai 
magnificently categorical statement È 
there is neither an entity to suffer @ 
nor an entity to exercise free-will 
an entity to follow a path, nor an 
achieve an aim. 















eo 


Should it not follow that if we at) 
without attempted ‘volition’ on the P 
a purely suppositional ‘ entity ’, We 
what could there be to have cane 


‘path’ can only leave what inevitab 
be our normal and eternal condit 


as ‘space? and 
entity is subject to 
entity is an obje ci 
Jebiket, 
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HOW | CAME TO ADORE 


THE MAHARSHI 


HAD known him in my boyhood days. 
|7 Whenever I stayed with my mother in her 
‘home-town, Tiruvannamalai, I used to climb 
lup the sacred hill and go to the “first 
cave” where he then stayed. Though I then 
did not understand his greatness, I came to 
look upon him as some one much superior 
to the other swamijis who abound in and 
around the town. My mother used to say 
that this “ Brahmana Sami”, as he was then 
called, was unique in that he had attained 
Self-realisation when he was a teen-aged 
boy and that when he sat in the underground 
cave of the ‘Thousand Pillared Temple, 
thousands of ants used to climb; over his 
body and bite him, but he was unmindful of 
all such bodily afflictions. She also used to 
tell me that her brother, my maternal uncle, 
was instrumental in removing the boy-saint 
from there to a safer place — the cave 
where I first saw him and over which there 
was a superstructure of brick and mortar. 
He had, by then, become quite famous in 
the town. People would say how tears used 
to roll down his cheeks whenever bhajan 
arties on festival days went to his cave 
and sang the immortal Thevaram-songs, 
articularly the hymns of Manickavasagar. 










When I first went to see him I was still 
boy of six or seven, more intent on play 
than on pondering the imponderable. So, I 
oved to see him swim in the Mulaipal Thir- 
ham—one of my resorts with other boys 
uring the holidays. As though to attract his 
ttention or show my prowess, L used to dive 
into this ‘Milk Pond’ from a nearby crag. 
e said not a word of admonition, though 
such a dive in that dangerously shallow 
pond with a bed of rock could have meant 
sure death. We boys knew no fear and, 
erhaps, he didn’t want, as many elders do, 





ashe: 








ki Aar 


to instii fear in us which becomes a cause 
of many ills in later life. Is that not why 
Sri Krishna, in telling Arjuna the virtues 
mankind must develop put fearlessness! 
before everything else? Or maybe he was 
unconcerned, in the bliss of his beatitude or 
solitude. Or maybe he knew that no harm 
would occur to me. Or maybe if anything 
had happened his all pervading bene- 
volence would have protected me and, 
therefore, he seemed unconcerned. 


Yet another occasion I remember was 
when I saw him speak of some monkeys 
sitting very near him as though they were 
human beings — beings like men and my 
playmates. He would refer to one as the 
‘leader’ and eulogise his qualities of head 
and heart while the monkey would grin and 
make faces at us as though he was not 
pleased with our manner of receiving the 





1Ch. VI, Verse I, 
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Swamiji’s remarks. It was amazing to see 
the Swamiji offer food in his hand and this 
grimacing monkey, male or female, come 
and take it from his hand as from a 
parent’s. How well behaved they were with 
him, although the next moment they hopped: 
off and went away bouncing over the rocks 
for their usual, wild, care-free life ! 


* % 


It was many years later when I saw him 
again but still on the hill. I was then study- 
ing at college, and suddenly one day I felt 
drawn to him. I took a train from Vellore 
and went to him. There was another Sadhu 
with him — a devotee sworn to stay with 
and serve him. Swamiji’s golden skin seem- 
ed to shine more than ever before, and I 
could feel his benign eyes cool and soothe 
my body which had become hot in the mid- 
day summer sun as I climbed up to his 
abode ; he had left two caves lower down 
to escape the increasing flow of curious 
visitors. The few banana and coconut trees 
near where we sat wafted a heavenly 
breeze. I wondered whether I too should noi 
renounce, like him, while still in my teens 
and join him but I said not a word to him 
about it. And yet he replied: “ However 
high the kite may fly, it must come down to 
earth ”. I took this as a direct answer to my 
thoughts. After partaking of the fruit he 
gave and prostrating for his blessings, I 
took the train and went back to college 
musing that there was no escape from my 
studies, which I had never liked, and to 
which particularly that year I gave not 
much time, not caring for the examinations. 
But when the results came out, to my sur- 
prise I found myself successful. Though I 
attributed my success to the Swamiji’s 
blessings, I somehow soon forgot all about 
him perhaps in the flush of success and in 
the attractions of the metropolis, Madras, 
where I went for further college studies. 


* * % 


It was many years before I saw him 
again. In the interval he had become world- 
famous and I too had seen a lot of the 
world. Though I had read some of his Tamil 


E 
| 

i 
works and newspaper articles f 
I had also read works by Cha 
and others on atheism, besid 
articles on Sadhus being th 
country, etc. 


rles p ù : 
es quite; t 
© curse e 

( 

Therefore, when I went to 
blessings I was not without a critica, 
And so when I saw him from a di 
reclining on a soft, velvet sofa I, wit 
ideas of asceticism, at once revolted, ; 
not prostrate before him, nor did 1g) 
near him. I sat afar challenging him‘ 
tally to call me if he cared to remem 
ov if he could read my mind. He di 
except for looking at me for a secon! 
the almost fearfully blank but piercing? 
of a stranger. The temple he was said’ 
constructing to perpetuate his mé 
memory, the cheques he was falsely s 
be signing, the beating he once re 
from dacoits and many other things!!! 
from the crowd and from the towns 
with whom I stayed added to my? 
and I gave him up. I hurriedly le 
Ashram like the padre who went tolé 
metaphysical discussions with a wal 
hand to catch the train. (See Bi 
Osborne’s Teachings of Ramana Mol 
im his own Words, page 48.) 

I put aside the Maharshi’s books al! 
others by other Swamiji’s from Aut 
to Sivananda, Kamakoti to Ramdas wil 
same result. I went to Pondicherty ® 
Rishikesh. I had the honour of 2% 
Sivananda at my house in Delhi dusit 
all-India tour, but the doubts remaiti 


him p 


* * E 
One day last month when I went uj 
Some books from a library here 1” nat 
lore, a youngster working there, Pe j 
express his admiration for my lecture 
I give off and on on various subjects y 
ly drew from one of the shelves 4 
Osborne’s Teachings of Ramand 
and requested me to read it. On f 
title, I almost threw it back, bu! 
within a split second I decided 2°” Ý 
it home, where it lay amoné je 
books to be read for quite some e 
then one evening, when I had r 












“ 
30 
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pened it and, to my own amazement 
hereafter I carried it about with me and 
ead it with avidity and reverence not as 
ye would read a novel but as one would 
mes Gita or Bible. 

I found page after page a source of reve- 
ation and comfort. I found answers to all 
ny queries and doubts, not only about life 
n general but also about the lives of saints 


| knew, and = particularly about the 
‘t Brahmana Sami” of my boyhood days 
who later became known as Bhagavan 


Ramana Maharshi but to whom I 
5ecome 
ny eyes. 


had 
blind till Arthur Osborne opened 


| * * * 
| From then on, I often see myself in not 
only the Brahmana Sami of my boyhood 


Jays and in the regal thin almost naked, 
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aged Maharshi with a staff to lean upon, 
but also, in the world at large. 

How I long that this mood will last. It is 
now a question of my sadhana, not of doubts 
and queries. I have now no questions to ask 
either about myself or about Bhagavan’s 
last days. 

Even if I am not able to realise Bhaga- 
van’s goal of Advaita, I am happy to think 
that the quest will keep me free from 
doubts, queries and worries as no other 
philosophy or teaching could. 

For this, I am greatly indebted to Arthur 
Osborne. Though I am good at Tamil, 
which is my mother-tongue and in which I 
have passed even the tough Madura Tamil 
Sangam Examination quite creditably, the 
Maharshi’s Collected Works I had bought as 
a memento on visiting a place of pilgrimage, 
could not convert me, Only A. O’s exposi- 
tion could. 


AN APPEAL 


This Kendra has been founded to bring together the devotees of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramana Maharshi and other persons interested in the study and pursuit of 
spiritual values through jnana marga or the way of knowledge. 


It proposes, inter alia, (a) to provide an educational centre open to men and 


women of all races and religions ; (b) to initiate activities which would enable the 
public, particularly young people, to understand and practise dharma as spiritual 
sadhana in the conditions of modern life ; and (c) to maintain close and continuous 
contact with Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, and to help in its efforts and 
activities. 

The Delhi Administration has sanctioned the allotment to the Kendra of a 
half-acre site to the south of the Indian Institute of Technology on payment of a 
lumpsum of Rs. 50,000 and an annual ground rent of Rs. 1,250. 

Towards the cost of acquiring the site and putting up suitable buildings, 
devotees of Bhagavan and friends interested in the aims and activities of the 
Kendra are earnestly requested to make generous contributions, so that the Kendra 
may soon have a home of its own in the country’s capital. 

Cheques may be drawn in favour of “ Ramana Kendra, Delhi”, and sent 
to the undersigned. 


M-9, Netaji Nagar, 
New Delhi-3. 


K. SWAMINATHAN, 
Secretary. 
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THE LONG AWAITED 
HAPPY ANNOUNCEMENT | 














THE SACRED 
KUMBHABHISHEKAy 





ceremony of the Shrine over 
BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA MAHAR 


Samadhi will be performed 
according to traditional Rites on 
SUNDAY, the /8th June, 1967 










a The ceremonies will last for three days # 


O 
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are estimated to cost at least 





Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 45,000 










All devotees of Sri Bhagavan are in duty ® 
not only to contribute to the best of th 
capacity but also to urge their 


friends to help. 


Cheques may be drawn in favour of 

pH 

‘SRI RAMANA MANTAPA NIDHI 

specifying “ Towards Kumbhabhishekami 

in the covering letter, and sent to: 

The Presidenti | 
SRI RAMANAS! 

Tiruvannamalai, 

South India. 
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The youngest and the latest limb 


of the. Ashram, 


‘THE MOUNTAIN PATH’ 


has donated its 
mite towards the fund for completion 
of the RAMANA MANTAPA;; it is proud 


it has been able to do so! 


Rs. 5,000 

donated to 

RAMANA MANTAPA NIDHI 
by THE MOUNTAIN PATH 
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READERS ! 
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Me request you also to send your: contribution to P 
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NA MANTAPA NIDHI, 








f 


aalai (S. India) 


P a riai. T 
“the mountain path’ 
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we are not born. 

we do not die. 

how could we? 

we have nothing to do with it. 
we appear to, like leaves. 

like leaves, we flutter and let go. 
let go. B 
birth may be a separation, 
death a reward. 

we do not know. 






rest}assured. 
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JOEL AS GURU 


FT is as impossible to explain colour to a 

‘blind man as to give a true picture of 
Joel Goldsmith to those trained in Western 
thought and culture who haven’t the ability 
to discern invisibles. The Eastern mind, 
indoctrinated from birth with knowledge of 
the far-reaching dimensions of a truly 
inspired Guru, would be able to more 
easily catch some vision of Mr. Goldsmith, 
affectionately called simply Joel by those 
who studied with him. In the Occident we 
are aware that it is natural for one studying 
the arts to come upon some teacher who 
has the power to kindle the flame of art 
within the student, some teacher who gives 
the student the spirit of art and somehow 
transmits his consciousness to the student, 
but in the field of Western religious deve- 
lepment the Guru system is unknown, des- 
pite the fact that Jesus was a classic exam- 
ple of the Guru who completely took on his 
dozen intimate disciples, and ultimately 
spoke to masses who came to receive 
darshan as well as instruction. After the 
first few hundred years of Christianity 
organization took the place of the Guru, 
and the all important help one receives 
from this most personal relationship was 
ost or received only vicariously. 


When Joel became independent of orga- 
nization and began his tremendous work, 
writing his books and travelling the world, 
he, without conscious thought, began one of 
the most outstanding examples of the Guru 
system of teaching that the Western world 
has known. Though his spoken message 
was completely Christian orientated, the 
true power of his work lay within his inner 
work and his Guru-Chela relationships. 


One can only write with accuracy or even 
authority about that which one has seen or 
experienced ; so for me to give a complete 
picture of Joel would be impossible, but I 
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By 
WALTER STARKE 


Joel Goldsmith 


can relate a few of my personal experiences 
with him that will give some glimpse into 
Joel Goldsmith as Guru. 


At the end of the Second World War, I 
arrived in New York to live, about as full 
of psychological and spiritual holes as a 
sieve. I knew it would be impossible to 
plug the holes by the use of psychiatric help, 
but in the depths of my dilemma I experi- 
enced a sudden assurance that there was 
a truth beyond my awareness, and that I 
would be led to my teacher. By a series of 
rapid and unusual occurences I was guided 
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all the way across the United States, where 
I sought out Joel just as he was writing his 
first book. 


After a couple of years of study and a 
number of trips from New York to Califor- 
nia, I arrived once in tears of disgust at my 
life and progress. I went straight to Joel, 
and then he said, “For the next week you 
have no responsibility for your life. Get up 
each morning and say ‘all right, Father, 
my life belongs to you’ and PII be with you.” 
Within a matter of a couple of days I might 
as well have been stepping out of a shell... 
old fears, old desires, old bondages slipped 
away, and a new freedom pervaded me. 





| It was then that my appetite for study 
H sprang into being. Joel never told me what 
to read or where to go, but he always en- 
couraged my search. It was at that time, 
before the Maharshi’s passing, that I found 
writings of his teachings and discussed 
them at length with Joel. I was also very 
fortunate in coming close to Swami Prabha- 
vananda. He knew my relationship with 
Joel, and allowed me many lengthy and 
invaluable visits to the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Monastery, hours of meditation, guidance 
and study. 


| 
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In time another step was ready, and 

though there had been some rather stern dis- 

- cipline from Joel, he had waked me to the 
fact that I was in danger of looking more 
to the man than to the truth that flowed 
within the man. It was only then that Joel, 
for the first time, asked me to meditate with 
him alone. As I sat there, a very physical 
explosion took place within me, and from 
that date my whole life has been centred 
around daily contact in meditation ... no 
greater gift can come from man. After this 
time there were many intense sessions of 
daily meditation and study with Joel, as 1 
began to spend more and more time in his 
nce, and less and less time in the busi- 
world. Meditating in his presence was 


ee 





THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


always like meditating besid| 


P c ae 
nace, so obvious was the pow d 


er. 

But Joel’s, like the Maharsh 
was to set his students free, to Buide. 
to the Guru within. Joel, without des, 
intention but rather through Inner gyi 
sometimes used confused and Stern me 
And being one of the iwo men wh 
spent more time at his side than any ¢ 
in the past twenty years, I perhaps m 
more to make me stand on my ow 
feet ; but when the proof appeared, h 
overjoyed. i 


4 
VS, try 


The most accurate explanation of the 
of Joel comes from Joel himself in this, 
from a letter he wrote me twelve years: 
“I think people look at me, see my’ 
and face, and think the Infinite Way a 
is just an activity, a profession, or at 
of earning a livelihood. They do mi 
that consciousness is filled with Goda 
the clock, that God is really my bein 
merely a subject for classes. It is ne 
that the outer life be normal, natural, 
world’s view, but even though it Ë 
understood by the world, our inner life‘ 
be not ours, but His, our being must 
I but Him....He is the air we breallit 
food we eat, the sleep we sleep, the lot 
love, the life we live...” 
Goldsmith. . 













mate and personal instruction. In g 
wonderful hour he gave me a slip H 
with the address of The Mountain Pat 

and asked me to subscribe. When 11% 


Street, I faced the throngs as th. 
by, but his spirit was so strong 
only thought that sang out as I 193 
each face was, “there I go, there d? 
Igo...” x 
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THE CAGE 


[To breathe an air of freedom ....] 

| If I intently look at all my actions — 

bodily and mental — 

J feel : 

| Every action — every thought — is con- 

ditioned .... in every movement of mine 
. of the body or of the mind. I am fol- 


lowing this, 


Iam just (i.e. only) watching, therefore 


| 
I am not condemning. 

| There is no other feeling except, ‘that I 
am shackled’ .... therefore I cannot con- 
demn it, because I do not know any other 
situation — mental situation — mental state, 
therefore also, I am not just justifying it, 
neither do I compare it to any other state, 
because only this state do I know —I am 


experiencing aan 


| Kindly .... it is not because somebody 
told us (— you —) that “It is a cage” that 
you should feel it so.... but it must shine 


| In an easy 
lone .... 


We should be in knowledge — in a state 
of awareness — of it. 


chair or standing .... all 


I am watching the state of chained- 
oa A E without condemnation or 
ustification or comparison—I arrived at 
his state automatically .... which we have 


een ‘now’. 


It gives an appearance of a silent mind 
... but it is not so,....it is, what they 
all, ‘dumbfoundedness’ sluggishness. 


[Only, I feel that it is not that which it 
ught to be.... darkly ....]. 
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By 
ALONE 


I do not feel a way (to get) out of it. 


[Yet I feel, there is something — there 
must be something — ‘outside’ this.] 
Really feeling!....” all this is a cage” 


— is FREEDOM. 


[Be in NO THOUGHT .... or feel-watch 
in movement of the body or of the mind, 
that ‘you are in a cage W m. aii 


NO THOUGHT AND FREEDOM .... both 
are the same thing ! 


Because, FREEDOM is equal to NO 
THOUGHT. 

To speak. differently : 
FREEDOM is a ‘state’ while NO 


THOUGHT is ‘ behaviour’. 


By the by: As we have repeatedly said : 


NO THOUGHT or 
sought for itself (.... 
dental !) 


FREEDOM is to be 
its benefits ? are inci- 


That means, NO THOUGHT or FREEDOM 
is not even for the sake of ‘communion’ 
with God (or the Reality or the Truth.... 
call it in any other way) .... 


.... but only to be in it for its own sake. 
[and, strangely, there is “the sense of the 
otherness” .... with its bubbling joy and 
unconscious Action]. 


This means: ‘NO THOUGHT’ or 
‘FREEDOM’ is not a ‘symbol’. fie. it is 
not for any purpose] 


1 Intensely, with passion. 
2‘ benefits’ is just a word. 


a 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


“I am the Self, oh Gudakesa, dwelling in the heart of every 
the beginning, and the middle, and the end of them all,” 


HEN asked to select the most important 
verses of the Bhagavadgita so that 
they might be learned and kept in mind, 
Ramana Maharshi selected 42. The verse 
quoted above was placed fourth in order but 
was described by him as being the most 
important. It might be said to sum up the 
whole essence of the Gita, even represent- 
ing in shorthand form the message of all re- 
ligious teachings whether Eastern or West- 
ern. It is the ‘good news’ to which a man 
may begin to awaken, gently and simply 
telling him that there is a new state of being 
possible to him, a new experience of who 
ha is. Yet this experience is not strictly 
new, it is more ancient and more funda- 
mental than anything else, for it is an experi- 
ence of that universal ground of being from 
which the personal life has been born, which 
is sustaining it at every moment, and in 
which it will dissolve. Nor can it be con- 
fined to some nebulous, impractical, sub- 
jective world, for it is also the ground of all 
objective experience that comes to a man, 
every event, every person, every thing. 
Every kind of impression that comes to him 
comes, whether he recognises it or not, from 
that same ground which is also his own. 
A person may know in his life few or many 
moments of inward recognition of this 
strange and magical truth. Any real moment 
of such recognition is like none other in the 
life, and each such moment is a fresh dis- 
covery having the power to affect the whole 
life. Perhaps invisibly at first, the touch of 
truth cannot but remake a person for it over- 
turns at the heart all sense of who he is. 
Even as the old ways, the old sense of 
identity, ebb back, something is left ‘quite 
distinct from all by which he has lived 
hitherto. Immediately the question arises — 


ba a 


1 
{ 
j 
“MERCH ! 
7 being ; Iam i 

( 
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‘How can I live from what I have i” 


ed? For now nothing else can fully“ 
me.’ 


ol 


presentative of the ‘good news’ e 
expressed the very nature of that & 
in that he was able to convey " 
how the truth might come to life x L 
also. It is said that his true teac 
by silence, merely through being: w 
nately for those who struggle at 1 
ning of the rediscovery of the ie 
also spoke — quite a lot— and W™ si 
latively little. Thus some few Y° A 
his death there are sufficient practi 
of his teaching to help ordinary oft 
women approach that experienc’ 
which his whole life expressed: 


: dl 
Sri Ramana Maharshi was a 3 


ew 
There is nothing particularly * be i 
his teaching, nothing that could eee 
elsewhere by one who knew whe 
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for it corresponds to the essential teach- 
ng of all great spiritual leaders. What is 
markable about Ramana  Maharshi’s 
eaching is its strength, its simplicity and 
ts practical nature. Many who have been 
irawn to practise the elements of his teach- 
ng confirm that they have found support in 
heir efforts, as though the spiritual influ- 
once of his being is still very much alive, 
aot in some distant time or place, but in the 
lepths of themselves. 


This may seem at first glance a strange 
happening ; yet on reflection is it not part 
of the miraculous quality of any real teach- 
ng? Not only is the ancient knowledge 


Garland of Guru’s Sayings 


GARLAND OF GURU’S SAYINGS 
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restated in a form appropriate to the condi- 
tions of the age, but some actual door in the 
confusion of human life is opened through 
which the sincere enquirer may enter into a 
new room, a new experience of himself. 


Corresponding to the existence of the 
outer teacher and his teaching is the inner 
moment in the evolution of a pupil when 
a new possibility is ready to unfold and 
flower. In the case of a great being, a great 
teacher, the sending out of the knowledge of 
his teaching may correspond to the opening 
of inner possibilities for a number of people. 
Ramana Maharshi, from the experience of 
many, is one of the great ones. 


Translated By PROF. K. SWAMINATHAN 


from the Tamil of SRI MURUGANAR 


18. The world so clear is but the might of thought. 
If even in stillness without thought the world 
Dream-like arises stark in front of us, 

It is only the persistent power 


Of images already formed. 


19. Like the spider spreading out its web 
From its own mouth and then withdrawing it 
Into itself, the mind puts forth the blossom 
Of the world and ingathers it again. 


20. When the mind turns towards the brain and senses, 
Forms and Names are thrust out from within. 
And when it rests abiding in the Heart, 
They enter and lie buried there again. 


21. False like a ring of fire 
Formed in the dark 


When one whirls fast a glowing joss-stick, 
The world of jostling pairs and triads 
Shines before the eager ego-mind, 
Non-existent in deep Real Insight. 


24. This villainous vast world so false 
That cheats and ravages the minds of all, 


How did it come to be? 


By nothing else but our own fault 
In falling from instead of clinging to 


The Self. 


(Continwed on Page 161) 
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imEsneMANeSmAnNUS OF THE 
MAHARSHI i 


a 
Dr. T. N. KRISHNAS) j 
A Hindu’s destiny in life is largely determined by his caste and ashram ra 
‘station’. According to the scriptural pattern, there are four successive “ashrams’ jp è 
this sense of the word, though they are not often observed nowadays. They are: R 
first, celibate student; second, householder; third, retired person; fourth, homeles i 
renunciate, Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami, who has written occasional articles for us ever 

since our inaugural issue, here explains how this traditional pattern of life did No! 44 
apply to the Maharshi. 4 


n 







PEOPLE sometimes ask whether the 

Maharshi was a sannyasin or whether 
the mode of life he led corresponded to any 
scriptural pattern. He did not wear ochre 
robes, as a sannyasin does, or conform to 
the rules of conduct prescribed for a sannya- 
sin. If he wore only a white loincloth and 
carried only a bamboo staff and a kaman- 
dala (vessel for water), that was only 
because he felt the need for no other pos- 
sessions, not to indicate any order that he 
belonged to. He, said himself that such 
symbols pertain to the body and are of little 
or no intrinsic importance. 


A certain person once made a false claim 
to possession of the Ashram and its proper- 
ties and the court sent a commissioner to 
take down a deposition from the Maharshi in 
the matter. This deposition is of no less 
importance philosophically than legally. He 
said: “I have not given sannyas (the 
status of renunciate) to any one, nor have 
I taken sannyas from any one. I was living 
in Skandashram. My mother, who was also 
living there, passed away in 1922, Her 
corpse was brought to the foot of the hill 
and buried here and a samadhi (shrine) was 
built over it. From that time puja (vitua- 
listie worship) was started here, After a 
while I left Skandashram and came and stay- 
ed here. At no time have I taken any title. 
At no time have I initiated an 
with diksha (formal initiation) 
ritualistic way. I do not impose 


tions or discipline on those wag 
round me. I do not invite any one l 
to this place, nor do I tell any %” pet 
this place... By birth I am ê 4 
I was a Brahmachari (celibat? am 
when I came here (i.e. to Tiru va 
Within an hour of arriving Í Be 
my sacred thread (sign of being ; d 


y disciples 
or in any 
any restric- 


3 
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lothes, etc.; I shaved my head clean. I had 
bout three rupees and threw it away, and 
ince then I do not touch money. I accept 
n my hands things which can be eaten. I 
o not give upadesa (spiritual instruction) or 
all myself a guru. However, if questions 
re asked by seekers I answer them. Since 
907 people have called me ‘Ramana Rishi’. 

am an ‘athyadshrami’ (beyond ithe 
shrams and castes) not falling within the 
ategory of any of the ashrams. This state 
; ¥ecognized in the sastras. It is explained 
1 the Suta Samhita. The athydshrami can 
wn property if necessary. He needs a guru, 
ut the Self is my Guru. The athydshrami 
; not bound to observe any rites. I have 
o desire to acquire properties, but things 
ome and I accept them. I agree that to 
wn property is worldly, but I do noi haie 
ie world.” 1 





Until he was sixteen he was the ordinary 
hoolboy Venkataraman, rather indifferent 
his studies but helped by a phenomenal 
emory. One day a feeling of the immin- 
ice of death overpowered. him and his 
ind spontaneously turned not to trying to 
cape death but to investigating what it is 
at dies and what, if anything, survives. 
e enacted death vividly, held his breath, 
id even, to give it an air of reality, stretch- 
| his body stiff like a corpse. In this con- 
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dition he exercised the inner mind to find 
out whether the ‘I’ dies. He had never 
heard of Self-enquiry and it was only his 
purva samskara (innate disposition) that led 
him to it. The intensity of the enquiry in 
this corpse-like condition somehow resulted 
in suddenly opening up a new awareness 
which is described as a continuous flow of 
‘I—I’. This awareness flows uninterrupt- 
edly and functions alike with and without the 
body. Many may experience such awareness 
but the remarkable thing in this case was 
that it continued henceforth permanently, 
whether the body was engaged in activity, 
rest or samadhi. The Maharshi was not 
limited to the body, but neither was he with- 
out the body. All we can say is that he 
somehow lived and moved among us 
although in essence he was beyond our com- 
prehension. He has himself told us that the 
supreme Self, although formless and un- 
knowable, manifests itself out of compassion 
in a human form to guide the seeker, that 
is to act as a Guru. And yet he has also 
said that for the Self there are no others 
and therefore no seekers for whom to have 
compassion and that he is not a Guru. It 
is necessary to understand apparently con- 
tradictory aspects of Truth. We can say 
that he is the Supreme Self manifesting 
itself in human form to help the seeker to a 
state beyond form which would remain un- 
known and inaccessible were it not for these 
human incarnations. Such incarnations are 
not bound by any rules and do not fall into 
any type, caste, ashram or category; the 
type of life led by them may vary accord- 
ing to the needs of the circumstances : they 
may be married or celibate, prince or beg- 
gar. 


It is a natural tendency of the human mind 
to try to fit everything into a system and to 
define and classify. This would be possible 
with the Maharshi if he had still been 
an individual, an embodied person, but he 





1Readers are referred to the article ‘Above 
Orthodoxy and Unorthodoxy’ in our issue 
of October 1965 by Krishna Bikshu, particularly 
to Bhagavan’s saying to a Brahmin who wished 
to eat with the non-Brahmins: “I am the only 
person here who is neither a Brahmin nor a 
non-Brahmin.” (Editor) 
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was not. He himself said that for the Jivan 
Mukta, Liberated while living, there is 
nothing to be accomplished and no duty to 
be discharged and therefore he can live in 
any way, according to the circumstances.2 
All we can say about the Maharshi is that he 
used the body just as we all do except that 
he had the constant awareness of it as the 
instrument of the Self which he consciously 
was. He-also used the word ‘I’ for pur- 
poses of communication, as for instance in 
this deposition before the commissioner ; but 
he was constantly aware of his essential 
supramundane ‘I’ which was experienced 
alike with or without a body. 


We cannot hope to understand the Mahar- 
shi from without by interpreting the events 
of his life. He himself says that he was 
robbed of his mind by the power of Aruna- 
chala. A mental faculty remained but not 
a mind in the sense of an individual being 
who plans and decides and likes and dislikes. 
True peace can prevail only in the absence 
of such a mind. Such peace is pure happi- 
ness and pervades the Jivan Mukta. As the 
Maharshi said, his mind has become Brah- 
man, “A Jnani’s mind is Brahman. It is 
soil in which the seeds of vasanas (tenden- 
cies) and thoughts will not grow.” He also 
Said: “Spiritual men are not to be re- 
garded as bodies. They are pure Spirit, 
formless and limitless. Spiritual life rightly 
understood is no different from ordinary 
everyday life.” 


If the body of a Jnani is seen to be active 
that does not mean that there is an I-am- 


` the-body idea behind it, and therefore one 


should not try to classify him. This explains 
why the Maharshi sometimes (as in this de- 
position) denied that he was a guru.’ He 
meant that he was not a guru in any limited, 
individual sense. He himself said: “The 
Guru is the formless Self within every one 
of us. He may appear as a body to guide 


us, but that is only his-disguise.” Tt appears 
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q |] 
1 
| 
i 


from this that to þe consciously th | 
to be consciously the Guru. He | 
“The mindless state of the Jivan yi 
which is not aware of others (as Al 
makes others happy.” i 

The Maharshi’s state is descri 
‘sahaja? or ‘natural’ samadhi, w 
awareness of oneself as the Self-effulge 
with or without outer activity and 
consciousness, Neither outer activity: 
cessation in any way affect the sahaj; | 
so it is immaterial for that state w 
outer activity occurs or not. Thusy 
lities which are contradictory in ther 
can co-exist in the sahaja state, showi | 
supramundane Self to be true a 
embracing. | 


Normal human awareness is men | 
when the mind is still the state ist 
darkness like deep sleep except inst 
pure supramental awareness awakes 
the state of sahaja samadhi, in wht 
Maharshi permanently was, this kj 
awareness is experienced constantly”) 
out preventing simultaneous mental “| 
ness. It can continue, he has told wi 
out the aid of the body, for instante! 
or after death. It is said to be W% 
and function from the heart at the rig j 
and the seeker can indeed expe 
there, but it is also independent © 
body support. Not only did the ih 
guide us towards the actual exper) 
this higher awareness, but by livité | 
us and by the grace and power he M 
he proved to us the possibility % i 


permanently in this state. 


up 
2This is a truth which has been cor 
a dangerous heresy by people in vana K 
who have twisted it into a sanction ry 1 
living when in fact they) were vecai" 
being liberated from the ego. g p 
being any desire for licentious 
proof of the existence of an €g0 
desire, (Editor) 
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Translated by . 


Prof. G. V. KULKARNI and ARTHUR OSBORNE 


Sri Bhagavan said : 

Hear, O Son of Pritha, how, with mind 
attached to Me, taking refuge in Me, and 
practising Yoga, you shall surely know Me 
in full. ` y 

Samagram —in full—is taken traditionally to 
imply the Divine Attributes as well as the 
Essence. , 


2 


I will fully expound to you both the essen- 
tial and. the detailed knowledge, having 
acquired which nothing more remains to be 
known. 


‘Jnana’ is iaken to mean integral or essential 
knowledge and ‘vijnana’ detailed or analytical 
knowledge. 


3 


Out of thousands, perhaps one strives fox 
perfection ; out of those who strive, perhaps 
one knows Me as I am. 

A hard verse. “Many are called but few are 
chosen.” Many more are not even called. 


4 


Earth, water fire, air, ether, mind (manas), 
intellect (buddhi) and ego-sense (ahan- 
kara), these are the eightfold division of my 
Prakriti. 

‘Prakriti’ means ‘Nature’ in the sense of 
‘substance’ or ‘manifestation’ as distinct from 
‘Essence’. Further on, in Chapter XIII, it is 
spoken of as ‘ksheira’, the field, 


5 
1 | This is my lower Prakriti, O Mighty- 
7 | Armed. Know My higher Prakriti to be the 
f 

| 

Í 

| 





life-principle by which the world is upheld. 

Further on, in Chapter XIII, this is spoken of 
as the ‘knower of the field’. It will be noted 
that the ‘Lower Prakriti’ while far from being 
‘matter’ is akin to the universal energy-field of 
the nuclear scientist, the substance of the uni- 
verse. 






















6 


Know that all creatures are born of this 
(dual Prakriti), I am, the origin of the whole 
universe and also its dissolution. 

Krishna, the Purusha, the Essence or Spirit, 
produces the entire universe by means of the 
dual Prakriti and dissolves it again. 


7 


There “is nothing higher than Me, O 
Wealth-Winner, All this is strung on Me, 
_ like beads on a string. 

oe í A 
I am the savour of water, O Son of Kunti, 
_ the effulgence of moon and sun, the syllable 
_ OM in all the Vedas, sound in space and 
_ vigour in men. ee 
‘Tha i is to say the Essence in all substance, 


Fa. ‘ 9 ox 
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10 

Know Me, O Son of Prith 
seed of all beings, the int 
wise, the lustre of the illus 






a, as the 
Clligence , | 
trious, ° 
11 Í 


} 
The strength of the Strong am ie 
this is free from desire and attachme ' 
am desire unopposed to dharma, Ob! 
the Bharatas. , 

| 


‘Kama’ is interpreted by Shankara a. 
for things not yet obtained and ‘raga’ a 
ing to those obtained. ‘Desire unoppu 
dharma’ is the desire for what is legitim: 


12 : 


And whatever states arise from thea 
sattvic, rajasic or tamasic, know that 
are from Me. However, I am not in 
but they in Me. i 

The gunas are the tendencies, stresses or! 
whose interplay sustains the universe: r 
sattva — pure, white, upward-tending, k 
rajas— active, red, outward-tending, 
tamas — inert, black, downward-tending 









For a detailed account of them see Chaplet!’ 
“I am not in them but they in Me’ 
Krishna speaks as the Transcendent 


is immanent in all but is not contained” 
or any. 


The whole world, deluded by thes? 
Conditions arising from the gunas, ! 
rant of Me, Who am Transcender 
Immutable, 


cross. Those only who surrender 
cross over this Maya. 


15 
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16 

Of four kinds are the righteous who wor- 
hip Me, Arjuna: those who suffer, those 
vho seek knowledge, those who seek profit, 
ind the wise, O Lord of the Bharatas. 
Thus are seekers after God divided into four 
The highest are the wise, who have 
10 motive. Next come those who seek wisdom. 
The other two categories are those who seek 
some worldly gain or advantage and those who 
urn away from the world on account of grief 
w suffering. 


sategories. 


17 
The foremost of these is the Wise man 
(Jnani) who is ever steadfast and devoted io 
he One. Very dear am I to the Wise-man, 
and he to Me. 
| 18 


Indeed, all these are noble, but I regard 
he Sage as My very Self. With integrated 
nind he is established in Me alone, the 
Supreme Goal. 

19 

At the end of many births the man of 
visdom comes to Me, realising that Vasu- 
leva is all. Such a great soul is very rare 


o find. 

Vasudeva is a name of Krishna’s. This can 
lso be rendered: “realizing that all is Vasu- 
leva.” 


20 

But those whose Knowledge is clouded by 
arious desires resort to other gods, prac- 
icing diverse rites, as constrained by their 
wn nature. 

It is not a question of worshipping one or 
nother god, but of seeking Liberation in the 
upreme or fulfilment of various wishes through 
artial manifestations of God. 

Knowledge is spoken of as the natural state of 
ian, clouded over by desires. 


21 
Whatever form any devotee wishes to 


forship with faith, that faith of his do I 
Lrengthen. 


22 
With faith strengthened, he engages in 
forship and obtains his desires from that 
rm, as ordained by Me alone. 
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23 

But limited is the reward of these men 
of little understanding. Worshippers of the 
gods go to the gods; My devotees come to 
Me. 

Their limited understanding causes them to 
seek a limited goal, and their rewards are pro- 
portionate. 


24 
The unintelligent consider Me, the Form- 
less, to have form, ignorant of My Trans- 
cendent State, immutable and supreme. 
Similarly Ramana Maharshi would say: ALG 
is only you who say that the Jnani has a body, 
He does not say so,” 


25 
Veiled by My yogic power (yogamaya), 
I am not revealed to all ; this deluded world 
does not recognize Me as unborn and death- 
less. 


26 
I know the beings of the past, the present 
and the future, Arjuna, but none knows Me. 


27 
All creatures are subject from birth, O 
Bharata, to delusion caused by the polarities 
arising from desire and aversion, O Vanqui- 
sher of Foes. 


28 
Only men of right conduct whose sins have 
come to an end are free from the delusion of 
the polarities and worship Me, steadfast in 
their vows. 


29 
Those who, taking refuge in Me, strive 
for deliverance from old age and death fully 
know the Brahman, the Self, and all manner 
of karma. 


30 
Those who know Me as comprising both 
the physical and divine aspects and all sacri- 
fice realize Me with integrated mind even at 
the time of death. 


Here ends the Seventh Chapter of the 
Bhagavad Gita, entitled the Yoga of Wisdom 
and Knowledge. 
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THE TENTH MAN: By Wei Wu Wei. (Hong 
Kong University Press. Pp. 234. Price H.K, $18.) 


The latest Wei Wu Wei has all the old brilliance 
with an added mellowness as well, For instance, 
the author declares that praying humbly to God 
and being impersonally God’ are not funda- 
mentally different (p. 5). Only he adds that, 
rightly understood, there is nothing comparative 
about humility; it implies simply the surrender 
of the ego. And once the ego is surrendered it 
makes little difference whether we call what 
remains ‘Self’ or ‘God’, ‘You’ or ‘1’, 

Then again, it is refreshing in a Wei Wu Wei 


book to come upon the question: “So what to’ 


do ” (p, 93). However baffling the answer may 
appear (“Be what you are and cease pretending 
to be what you are not”) and however much it 
may be insisted that there is no one to do any- 
thing, the question has been asked and the dvor- 
way thereby opened to the effort without which 
the effortless state is not attained. 


On this so subtle question Wei Wu Wei twice 
quotes the Maharshi but each time gives only 
one half of the paradox. He quotes: 


There is neither creation nor destruction, 
Neither destiny nor free-will, 

Neither path nor achievement, 

This is the final truth. 


Quoied alone, this might suggest that the 
Maharshi (or any other Master) expecteq peopie 
to do no more than agree with his Statements, 
since there is no path to follow and no goal to 
achieve, whereas in fact he devoted his life to 
guiding the metaphysically non-exis 


tent aspirant 
on the metaphysically non-existent is 


path to the 


Kay 
Pine 


en A au 





metaphysically non-existent goal. If ane 
that, since there is no path and since vič 
an impediment, he would make no efE 
Maharshi would reply, as Sri Krishna dil? 
Gita, that your own nature compels yout 
effort, He also added: “So long a}, 
compelled by your nature to make me 
efforts why renounce only spiritual efm? 

There are valuable notes at the em 
book on the right use of words. 
of the points dealt with goes beyond SA 
that is the assertion that Zen is not hest 
Ch’an but a new Japanese creation. It ™% 
interesting to know on what data this 9 i 
based and whether other modern inter, 
Ch’an and Zen would endorse it, In fach a 
be interesting to have an article for The Me 
Path on the subject — one from eî 
there are two Sides to the question. 

The title of the book is taken #0”. 
Puranic story which the Maharshi ofte 
or referred to of ten fools who fori 
and, on reaching the other side, COU 
Selves to see whether all had got 5 put 
Each one counted the nine others at 
himself, so they became convinced og 
them had perished. The tenth man 1 
of course, the Self. In this version i 
the funera] rites of the missing tenth ir 
a passerby shocks them into Wf 
telling them that each one is dead: jä 
version is simpler. A passerby, Mi 
predicament, lines them up and Sie 
in turn a resounding slap on the A 
them to count the slaps. 
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ORN IN TIBET: By Chögyam Trungpa, the 
eleventh Trungpa Tulku, as told to Esmė 
Cramer Roberts. With a Foreword by Marca 
Pallis. Pub.; Allen & Unwin Ltd.. London, 1966, 
Pp. 249, Price: 35s, 


Among the books that have been written about 
ibet, this one has the distinction of having a 
ibetan as its author — and not only a Tibetan, 
ut an Incarnate Lama of high standing, who 
resided over a group of monasteries, comprising 
ot less than a thousand monks and 
10usands of Jay-followers. In spite of the grow- 
1g Oppression by the Chinese who invaded Tibet 


many 


von after Trungpa Tulku had taken over the 
piritual and secular responsibility for his 
jonasteries, he carried on his duties against 
eavy odds and without enmity against ithe 


hinese oppressors, confining himself exclusively 
» his studies and religious duties in the hope 
) keep the flame of the Dharma burning in the 
nd of his birth. Only when all his efforis io 
pnvince the Chinese of the peacefulness of 
juddhism and the goodwill that it extends tc 
ll fellow-beings had failed and the Chinese 
egan to loot the monasteries and to kill or 
nprison their inmates, Trungpa Tulku had no 
hoice but to leave his country with 
roup of friends and followers. 


The flight through the wild, mountainous 
Juntry, where fighting was going on all around 
nd where nobody knew what the next day 
ould bring or where the enemy would sirike 
ext, was an almost superhuman feat of endur- 
nee, in which the spiritual qualities of the 
oung Tulku to whom everybody flocked for 
elp, advice and guidance, proved stronger than 
ll adversities of man and nature. Here it became 
vident that the strength of mind and character, 
uilt up through years of apparently ‘other- 
‘orldly’ studies and meditational practices, is 
ot only superior to that of the average man, but 
roves to be eminently practical and resourceful 
i situations which require the highest efficiency 
nd responsibility. The graphic description of 
ie flight to India, right through the lines of the 
nemy, after months of hiding in caves and in 
mely valleys and endless trecks through peril- 
4S gorges and snow-covered mountain-passes — 
lis alone would have made a thrilling book of 
iventures, 


a small 


But what is more important is the first half of 
1€ book, which gives us a first-hand, authentic 
escription of the almost unbelievably strict 
‘aining and education of an incarnate Lama. 
stead of resting on the laurels or the achieve- 


9 
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ments of a previous life, the idea here is that 
the higher our spiritual attainments, the greater 
our duties and the necessity to move on to ever 
higher accomplishments. The, theory of 4 
consciously directed re-incarnation of a saint or 
an advanced mind, trained in meditational and 
yogic practices — in contrast to the involuniary 
(i.e. merely karmically conditioned) rebirth of 
the average human being, who is blindly tossed 
about on the ocean of life, due to his own una 
controlled desires — this is clearly demonstrated 
by the remarkable circumstances under which 
Trungpa Tulku was born and discovered, and 
likewise in his astonishing ability to re-acquire 
at a tender age the wisdom and learning of his 
previous incarnations, At an age when, other 
children play with toys or spend their time in 
other childish amusements, the little Tulku prac- 
tised meditation and was engaged in serious 
studies, which even grown-ups would have found 
difficult to master. The average reader, who is 
not acquainted with Tibetan Buddhist literature 
and the manifold methods and systems of medi- 
tation, will probably be bewildered by the 
variety of subjects and the complicated rituals 
the young Tulku had to study and to perform, to 
say nothing of the strenuous life he had to live. 


This book is much more than merely an auto- 
biographical account; it is a culiural document 
of the highest order, because it allows us an 
insight into the educational system on which the 
whole edifice of Tibetan spirituality was found- 
ed. To the Tibetan, spirituality is not something 
divorced from life, but something to be realized 
here and now. There is — or was — probably 
no other country in the world, in which the pur- 
suit of spiritual values played such an important 
part in the daily life of its people. This is well 
illustrated by the following passage on page 112: 
“on our journey we met many monks carrying 
their books on the tops of their packs; their first 
exchange was always ‘What philosophy have 
you studied, what courses of meditation, under 
what teacher, and at what monastery?’ for 
monasteries in that area were in a very flourish- 
ing state with constant exchange of people seek- 
ing instruction in various spiritual techniques; 
there were laymen also engaged on similar 
pilgrimages.” 


Two things which stand out in Tibetan educa. 
tion are the importance of meditational practice 
and the emphasis that is given to solid know- 
ledges. The maiter-of-factness of the Tibetan 
mind is no hindrance to its spirituality. On the 
contrary: only a mind that is capable of clear 
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thinking and control over its imaginative and 
emotional faculties can dare to enter the realm 
of mystic or transcendental experiences. The 
terms ‘mystic’ or ‘transcendental’ in this con- 
text have nothing to do with metaphysical specu- 
lations, but denote a state of mind that can be 
‘experienced, transcending our usual sense- 
consciousness, As Marco Pallis rightly explains in 
his excellent Foreword: “By nature and habit 
he (the Tibetan) is ‘down to earth *, hence also 
his preference for an almost material phraseo- 
logy when trying to express the most subtle 
metaphysical and spiritual truths.” 


This tendency may even be noticed in Tibetan 
art which, though highly stylized and symboli- 
cal, is of an almost surrealistic clarity and 
definiteness. Tibetan thankas are products of, 
as well as instruments for, meditative visualiza- 
tion, Two such thankas are reproduced in the 
book in form of line-drawings, prepared by ihe 
author’s friend Sherab Palden Beru (the caption 
under the second of these drawings contains a 
misprint: “Vijaya” should have been printed 
under the left figure, “Tara” under the right 
one). The author himself has contributed very 
charming drawings of monasteries and landscapes 
which testify to his artistic abilities, while the 
symbols of the “ Buddha’s Hight Blessings” form 
fitting tailpieces of some of the chapters, Photos 
of important personalities, monasteries and 
places in Tibet add further to the documentary 
character of the book. The reader will be grate- 
ful to the narrator, Mrs. Esmé Cramer Roberts 
(who put this book into very readable English 
without overshadowing the personality or the 
narrative style of the author) as well as to 
Mr. Gerald Yorke, the sponsor of this book, 
without whose initiative and encouragement it 
would probably never have been written, and to 
Mr. Marco Pallis whose expert knowledge of 
Tibetan life and teachings greatly helped io 
interpret in simple, non-technical language many 
of the religious customs and ideas with which 
Westerners are not yet familiar, Trungpa Tulku, 
however, is not content with merely giving us 
a picture of the past and of the high cultural 
achievements of his people, — he has set him- 
self the task of keeping alive the Spiritual and 
cultural achievements of his country, « while 
at the same time seeking fruitful co-operation 
with whatever spiritual influences the West itself 
is able to offer.” This book is the first 
towards the realization of this aim and is i 
an example of such fruitful co-operation. 


step 
tself 


LAMA Govinpa. 


THE SSO ain PATH 
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INDIA OF YOGIS: By 


(National Publishing House, 
Price: Rs. 60, £ 4, $ 11,50.) 


Dr. Caycedo, who Was for 9 
honorary cultural attache at the 
Embassy in New Delhi, has written a by 
on his stay in India, A psy ; 
medicine by profession, 
school for the study 
which he calls ‘ sophrology’ and for pi 
draws also on the experience of Easter, 
and psychologists. For this purpose he yzi 
number of ashrams and spiritual teata 
various parts of India, | 


Alfons, 1 
New Dati 

D 
Bhtee, t 







al 

The book is in five parts. The first @! 
India as the home of yoga. The secon? 
of the ashrams and yogis the author haw 
the third of yoga and medicine; the ft 
yogic specialists; and the fifth of the iS 
Tibet. Any such attempt to build ay 
between East and West is warmly tof, 
comed. Particularly in practical psychi 
cannot sufficiently emphasise the impor’ 
drawing on India’s millenia of experiens 


The first section contains many ii 
observations on India and is the best piy 
book. The author writes with a pleasing i 
and does not claim too much for E 
Nevertheless the book remains rather os 
ing. The trained psychologist or psychi i 
very little to learn from it, especially #2 
are already a number of better books ont 
ject. For the general reader, on the ot 
the book is much too bulky, too dyf 
expensive, It could very well have beet 
to half the size. For instance, 95 page 
composed of recorded dialogues and É 
quotations! For the general reader “at 
are more interesting as well as che?) 
on the subject. Especially obey z% 
Sri Ramanashram and Sri Aurobindai® 
unsatisfactory and leave much to be 4® 


V 


PATANJALI YOGA SUTRAS: | 
Vasantananda, Pp. 248. Price: 
(Sree Ramprasad Press, Madras:) 


“Swami Vasantananda, a disciple $ 
Swami Sivanandaji of Rishikesh, ra 
present in this brief volume of abo 
ihe text, word meaning and a Ea 
mentary on the classic Yoga sutras y 
In her comments the author gen as 
follow the great commentary of pe 
annotations of Wachaspati Misra- 
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be welcomed as a simple, clear and readable 

sentation of the Yoga sutras in the light of 
is ancient commentarial tradition. For example, 
e author’s exposition of the sutra (V. 13) on 
e nature of change is commendably simple and 
srtinent, Unfortunately the standard is not 
ways maintained and at places the translation 
; well as the exposition appear defective. For 
sample, in the sutra (I. 14) defining ihe con- 
pt of Iswara the word Klesa has been 
anslated as pain. Ii is correctly translated as 
Miction in II. 3. The exposition of I. 19 as 
| ‘materialistic approach to concentration” lacks 
thority. Similarly the exposition of I. 41 
ppears to stray into error since the distinction 
etween Vildrkananugata and Vicharanugata is 
pt parallel io the distinction’ between Grahua 
nd Grahana. ‘Subtle sound’ is not part of 
rahana but of Grahya. On the other hand, the 
xposition of spiritual matter is generally full of 
terest, The exposition of the doctrine of Karman 
sutras IJ. 12-14 is an example. 


mis- 


On the whole the book is useful as an intro- 
uction to a more serious and rigorous study of 
anjali's Yoga-suivas and would be’ of parti- 
ilar interest to those who wish to go beyond a 
ere translation of the sutras and yet have no 
me to read the scholastic expositions. 


ve Pror. G, C 


AYATRI RAHASYA: 





PANDE. 


By H. H. Sri Prabhu 


Ashrit Swamiji. (English Book Store, 
7-L Connaught Circus, New Delhi, Pp. 278. 
Price: Rs. 4.75.) 


Addressed to the Lord of Illumination symbo- 
sed in the physical universe by the Sun, the 
ayatri Mantra is unique in finding place in all 
le three Vedas viz, Rig, Yajur and Sama. It 
pices the ancient aspiration of man for a divine 
Mightenment and impulsion of his faculties. 
he present work develops the theme into a 
ill-fledged upasana and seeks to make the 
‘ayatri into an integrating power as between 
1e individual and the cosmos and a direct link 
etween the seeker and God. 


The exposition is compiled from discourses of 
wamiji and is meandering in the treatment of 
1e subject. The different names of the Gayatri 
nd their explanation, the correlation between 
1e elements in the universe and the constituents 
t the human system as related to the letters 
nd padas of the Gayatri, the modes of its japa, 
1e conditions to be fulfilled for success in this 
adhana, are some of the topics that are touched 
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upon by the author in his own way. Not all 
would accept his derivations of some of the key 
words in the Mantra, But the discussion has “he 
merit of setting one thinking. 


M. P. PANDIT. 


INTRODUCTION TO VEDANTA: By A. Nagaraja 
Rao, Bhavan’s Book University, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, Pp. 248. Price Rs. 2.50. 
Third Edition 1966. 


The book under review is devoted to the 
exposition of the Vedanta philosophy and is a 
succinct account of it as expounded by Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva and also of the schools 
of Vedanta by Vallabhacharya, Sri Chaitanya and 
the Saiva Siddhanta. Only about half of the book 
is devoted to the exposition of these philosophi- 
cal systems, while the other half is taken up by 
an liniroduction, near and remote. Though the 
chapters on the Scientific Outlook and Human 
Value, the Nature and Function of Philosophy 
(from the Western viewpoint) and the Spirit and 
Substance of Indian Philosophy and Approach 
to Vedanta are interesting and useful in them- 
selves, one fails to understand ihe relevancy of 
these topics in a book presumably furnishing an 
elementary and non-detailed account of the main 
Vedanta systems. Nevertheless they contain very 
useful material for a student of philosophy, 


The author treats the Advaita system ol 
Sankara in a very comprehensive way and dis- 
cusses not only the metaphysics of the system 
but also its ethics. The other systems of Vedanta 
also are discussed in a sympathetic way and 
there are no cross criticisms. The system of 
Ramanuja is an “adorable theism” and the sys- 
tem of Madhva is “a scripturally supported 
attack on monism.” The author distinguishes 
Advaita from the system of Vallabha and the 
latier’s bhakti marga and pushti are explained 
clearly, The system of Chaitanya with its 
refutation of mayavada and Nirguna Brahmanis 
next taken up, The last is the Saiva Siddhania 
with its emphasis on the three malas and the 
means to Moksha. In the last chapter, the author 
argues that, with its mysticism and philosophy, 
Advaita alone has the chance of being an 
effective universal religion. 


Sri Nagaraja Rao has a very incisive way of 
writing and the book will promote greater think- 
ing on the part of its readers and so lead them 
to a more detailed understanding of these sys- 
tems of Vedanta, 


Pror. S. RAJAGOPALA SASTRI. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGIAN: By Ved Mehta. 
(Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, Pp, 180. Price 36s.) 


A Hindu American writer here makes a study 
of the Bishop of Woolwich and the group of 


German theologians whom the Bishop 


is popu- 
larising, 


all of whom seem to find it possible to 
be a Christian without believing in God. One 
sometimes hears people approving of them on 
the ground that it is Only a formal, 
anthropomorphic God whom they deny. 


There is a story that a Muslim, hoping to 
manoeuvre Bhagavan inio condemning the Hindu 
use of images, once asked him whether God has 
a form, and Bhagavan replied: “ First find oui 
whether you have a form, If you have, then God 
has. If God has no form then neither have you.” 
The same is said more doctrinally in verse 2 of 
his Ulladu Narpadw ( Forty Verses on Reality’). 
“All religions postulate the three fundamentals, 
the world, the ego and God, but it is only the 
one Reality that manifests itself as these three, 
One can Say ‘the three are really three’ only so 
long as the ego lasts,” 


personal, 


If there is no Separate individual being 
is also no separate personal God, because 
the One Reality that manifests as all three: 
world and God; but none of the theologians 
whom Mr. Mehta Studies and interviews call into 
question their own individual being, although 
they deny God’s. By clinging to their Own they 
invalidate their denial of God’s. Either there 
must be all three of the fundamentals or none. 
t is impossible just to erase one of them, The 
question, therefore, whether denial of a separate 
God is mystic insight or materialistic blindness 
depends on whether or not it is accompanied by 
denial of one’s own individual identity. There are 
no indications in Mr. Mehta’s book that this has 
been understood by the exponents of the ‘new 
theology’. They only destroy without recon- 
siructing ; they destroy the faith of the believer 
without offering in its place the insight of the 
mystic. This can only accelerate the modern 
to superficiality and meaninglessness, 


there 
it is 
ego, 


trend 


SAGITTARIUS, 
JOURNALS 


The R. M. Bucke Memorial Society Newsletter- 
Review for the study of religious experience, 
edited by Graham C. Taylor M.D., 1025 Pine 
Avenue, Montreal 2, P.Q., Canada, noticed in our 
issue of April 1966 (p. 205), is turning out even 
more fruitful than expected. In the second issue 
(Sept. 1966) Prof. Nikam, Ninian Smart anq 
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Swami Nikhilananda are a 
contributors. There is 
Fr, Thomas Merton on the question | | 
that experiences the transcendent expe 
interesting correspondence is aUotey - 
Dr. Raymond Prince of McGill Unive, 
Arthur Osborne of The Mountain Path 


mong the g; 
an 


| 

| 

T 

excellen; | 
| 


} 








Mr. Osborne points out thats the» | 
experience is held in Hindu teachin, 
neither spasmodic nor 


ecstatic but naha 
continuous and should not therefore be. | 
terised as a ‘peak’ bui a lofty plateau“ 





t 
Asked about the difference between ; | 


realized man and a successfully analys 
Mr. Osborne 


ego-free state. 


characterises Realization 


He points out that the criterion 1 


spiritual aspirant is not social acceptability 
is for the psychiatrist and his product. É- 
even deliberately reject this, as Christ di 
he ‘told his followers that they would ti 
secuted for his sake. The criterion is ine 
spiritual. | 


yi 

Mr. Osborne concludes rather caustič | 
asking: “If a socially maladjusted 1 
endangers ‘the very basis of society by w 
ence, what should we do about it? Crucii | 
Give him hemlock ? 





* bi 


| 

| 
if 

# 
We have received the first two issues! 
quarterly Santi Dipam published by thë 
Sakti Mission’ at Mangalore, centred 4 
Rama Devi, who is known as ‘Zhe 
Mother’. In form, lay-out and’ general i 
pays The Mountain Path the sinceres 
ment, that of imitation. On the whole t 
ard of articles is high. Some of ‘the 4 
learned and some of the contributors 
but the general trend, set by Mother $ a 
herself, is towards practical reli 
mysticism. 
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We wish this journal a long and us | 
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The 82nd birthday souvenir of © 
of Tiruttani is 


also closely based on r 
lay-out of The Mountain Path. The af 
messages from distinguished persons * 
of advertisements shows that the 
have quite an extensive following. 
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1967 
MISREPRESENTATION 


In an article on ‘Yogasutras of Patanjali’ by 
Swami Atmananda on p. 8 of the February 15, 
1967, issue of Kaivalya Sudha it is stated: 


“The aim of Pranayama is contro] of the 
subtle, vital Psychic forces in the body through 
he initial regulation of the grosser breathing 
novements, 


“Ramana Maharshi’s counsel on the subject is 
aS follows: ‘You become an Atmanishta, 
*stablished in the self, by restraining the air i.e 
he breath.” 


one 
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“But there are weighty opinions that Prana- 
yama is not indispensable, For, on meditation 
becoming deeper and deeper, the regulation of 
breath comes about automatically; there need 
not be a conscious effort at regulation.” 


This gives the impression that Ramana Maha- 
rshi taught breath control but that other weighty 
opinions hold that it is not indispensable. Actual- 
ly, Ramana Maharshi did not teach breath 
control. He always taught that it is not indis- 
pensable. He did not actually forbid it as a pre- 
liminary measure in some cases but 
enjoined it. 


he never 


(Continued from Page 149) 


25. This earthly life kept going by the fuel 
Of our desires and dislikes, 


This empty dream in maya-slumber dreamt, 
Seeming so real while the sleep is deep, 
Proves vacant nothing on our waking up. 


27. When several lovely ornaments 


Are fashioned out of gold, 


All the jewels are just gold 


And nothing else. 


So are all things moving and unmoving 
Only the Self made manifest. 


Other than the Self 
They are not. 


31. Those who have given up, left far behind 
The world of names and forms, and in the bliss 
Supreme of pure, self-luminous Awareness 
Have had their minds made clear and strong, 
They alone know truly and precisely 
The meaning of the world’s reality. 


32. Turning the mind wholly into knowledge, 
And through this knowledge seeking truer knowledge, 
You will find the mighty universe 
Made up entirely of Awareness, 
The only real substance that there is. 


And nothing else. 





ase 


i 
i 
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NEW TRUST BOARD 


EADERS will remember 
office of ;the first 


that the term 


left: 


Sri K. Srinivasachariar : 
right: Sri T. S. Bhadrachalam Pillai ; 
Bottom. left: Sri K. Padmanabhan 


Tor. 


right: Sri B. S. Ranganadham ; 
MIDDLE. St? T. N. Venkataraman, PRESIDENT, 





ot 


Ashram Trust Board 
expired at the end of 1966. The Madras Govern- 








ment and the hereditary trustee (Si! 
Venkataraman, President of the Board) i! 
sultation with one another appointed thei 
ing four trustees for the second three-year“ | 

Sri K. Srinivasachariar, Advocate, Titi 
malai, continued from the previous Trust P 

Sri T. S, Bhadrachalam Pillai, Chainmatd| 
Board of Trustees of the Tiruvannamalal Te 

Sri B. S. Ranganadham, retired Bxeal 
neer, Andhra Pradesh. 

Sri K. Padmanabham, retired Deputy sett { 
to the Government of Mysore, who has 
small guest house for the Ashram in ee 
of his late wife. ‘ 

The new Board was sworn in on sal 


an auspicious day. Tt passed a ae | 
ý 
ji 








ing the outgoing trustees: Mrs, F. Ta 

Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami and Sri S- oa 
Muthiah Chettiar, for their work On A 
the Ashram during their tenure of of 


i 





RAMANA MANTAPAM 


Mrs. F. Taleyarkhan (introduced t0 out 
in the issue of January, 1965), has for 
been in charge of the construction 0f Mehe 
over the shrine of Sri Bhagava>: Fi, 


however, suffering from failing refo 
her nearest heart attack, and she 
previous Trust Board (of whic 


a member) at its last meeting er, 
this onerous task and entrusted ount 
Ganesan, Managing Editor of The M 


1967 ASHRAM 


The Ashram President has since received a 
letter from Mrs. Taleyarkhan, who is not now 
here, saying that she is now in good health. This 
is especially good news since she suffered a 
heart attack for months ago and has twice to 
go to Madras for treatment). 


On January 23rd, an auspicious day, the rite of 
closing the top (Brahma-Rundhra) of the Gopura 
ər structure over the shrine was performed. The 
Gopura is regarded in the Agama Sasiras 
equivalent to the head of the shrine, and there- 
fore its closing is an important function equi- 
valent to the closing of the top of the skull in 
yoga-marga. There was an elaborate Agamic puja 
for which our chief sthapathy, Sri S. K. Achary, 
brought specialists, A number of foreign visitors 
were also present. 


as 





Sthapathy S. K. Achary performing the puja 


for Brahma Rundhra (closing) ceremony at 


the Ramana Mantapam. 
Sri A. Devaraja Mudaliar, whose departure 
from the Ashram we noted in our Bulletin of 


January, 1966, had just returned on that day. It 
was a brief visit, but he hopes soon to be well 
enough to setile down here again. While the puja 
was going on monkeys watched from the roof 
ind one of them made a lightning raid and got 
away with a banana kept for puja purposes. 
Some people seized sticks and stones to drive 
them away but Devaraja reminded us of what 
Bhagavan had said on such an occasion: 
‘Guarding the bananas is your dharma, stealing 
hem is the monkeys’ dharma, You attend to your 
jharma, but don’t get angry with the monkeys 
‘or attending to theirs.” 


The remaining work of construction, flooring, 
sainting etc. is going on with the utmost expedi- 
ion and we are happy to announce that the 
sacred rite of KUMBHABHISHEKAM is fixed to 
ake place on Sunday, 18th June, 1967. 
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When building work on the shrine started 
several years back a special rite was performed 
deconsecrating the samadhi of Sri Bhagavan and 
transferring its power of spiritual emanation to 
its present temporary abode in the New Hall. 
This was to enable the daily pujas accompanied 
by chanting of the Vedas at 8 a.m, and 5 p.m, 
to take place in the New Hall, so that the 
chanters and the devotees who sit in meditation 
during the chanting would not be troubled by 
the noise and dust incidental to building 
(though actually this is minimal, since the stones 
are cut elsewhere and only brought to the site 
to be hoisted into place.) With the Kumbhabhi- 
shekam or consecration ceremony the spiritual 
force will be restored to its original site, and 
from then on the daily pujas and Vedic chant- 
ing will be held at the samadhi, as they used to 
be. This is a consummation that devotees have 
been eagerly looking forward to. 


We expect a large gathering for the occasion. 


It is expected that the elaborate ceremonies, 
including several’ homams, will consume some- 
thing like Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 45,000, and the 


Ashram feels confident that devotees will contri- 
bute generously and do what they can to help. 


JAYANTHI 
The Tamil and Western calendars coincided 
this year for the celebration of Sri Maharshi’s 
Jayanthi or birth anniversary (the 87th), as ii 
fell on December 29th. The celebrations started 
early in the morning, as usual, with hymns of 
praise to Sri Maharshi and to Arunachala. The 
elaborate morning pujas included Ekadasa Rudra 
Mahanyasa Abhishekam, chanting of the Taitiriya 
and Mahanarayana Upanishads, and Ramana 
Sahasranamam, the thousand names of Ramana, 


Throughout the celebrations the Presence of 
Sri Maharshi was powerfully felt, as it used to 
be in his lifetime, especially during the arthi or 
waving of lights before the shrines of Sri Mahar- 
shi and Matrubhuteswarar. A large number of 
guests were invited to stay to lunch and masses 
of poor people were fed. Sri Satyanarayana 
Tandon distributed small coins to the poor. 


Again this year we had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing the Lt. Governor of Pondicherry, Sri Sayaji 
Lakshman Silam who came to Tiruvannamalai 
specially to attend the function. Good wishes for 
the occasion were received from many high 
officials and from hundreds of devotees who were 
unable to attend personally. 
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A large number of old devotees came for the family, Dr. T. M. P Mahade 1 


van, Prog 

Occasion, outstanding among them being: Philosophy, University of Madras Pro | 
Sri Satyanarayan Tandon of Kanpur with his Chadha of Calcutta, Sri xk, Padma 
Sri Ramaswami, both engineers trom at 

Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami, ~ 


. Sri Framji DA 
Sri A. R. Narayana Raọ and family ae 
Sri B. S. Ranganadham of Nellore, Stipe 
Rao of Vizianagaram, Sri N. Balarama > 
of Utukuru, Sri D. H. Chandrasekhar 
Minister, Mysore, Sri I. S, Puri, Reta). 
Tax Commissioner, Simla, with his Wife: | 
T. R. G. Krishnan of Bangalore, Mrs, Brigit 
din of France, Sri Hugo Maier of Germs 
Jean Christian Letschert of Belgium, Sr 
Nicoll of England. 









» LAs, 


SPOTLIGHT ON BOMBAY 


a ad elgg ey gy 


Our Editor had not intended to go top 
again this year for the Jayanthi celebrati 
it is Bhagavan who decides. An All-In S 
loquium was held there from Dec, 30 to | 
at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan on ‘Etti 
Spiritual Values as the Basis of National: 
ration’ and he was one of those invited w 
cipate. It was an impressive affair. ls) 
have been inaugurated by Dr., Radhak o 
President of India, but ill health preven ¢ 
aitending and Dr. Cherian, Governor 0l! ¢ 
rashtra State, kindly and ably stepped i | 
the breach. The closing session was presid 
by Dr. Zakir Husein, Vice-President 
‘The Mountain Path’ was brought to the \ 
sl : of a number of the distinguished partit g 

me ..—. including Dr. and Mrs. Cherian, the Hy 
i lights at the shrine of E ait: pee sen Bishop of are | 
ona b the arth Jayanthi day, Dr. Karan Singh, now Minister of th 


3 Q vel 
when devotees had an ecstatic feeling of Government, who was at the time G0 
the Presence of the Maharshi. Kashmir. 


> 
} 
} 
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Having to go to Bombay in any case, 
Ir. Osborne naturally informed our indefatiga- 
le representative there, Sri P. V. Somasunda- 
am, who organized a meeting at short notice on 
he actual day of Jayanthi in the Gnaneshwari 
fall, kindly lent to us for the occasion, and a 
arger meeting at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
vhere the Colloquium had been held, on Jan. 6th. 


Arthur Osborne himself presided at this meet- 
ng and gave an address, Mrs. Mani Sahukar and 
īrs, Osborne spoke in English and Mrs. Valam 
n Hindi. Miss Homai Vakil sang Hindi devo- 
ional songs. Mr. Sahukar, Chairman of ‘the 
ramana Jayanthi Celebration Committee gave a 
velcoming speech and a speech of thanks. There 
vas a pleasant and friendly atmosphere at the 
neeting. The hall was so full that extra chairs 
ad to be brought in, 

Again this year Sri Sunil Damania was 
xtremely helpful with all arrangements and put 
is car at the disposal of Mr. and Mrs. Osborne. 

Sri K. Subramaniam and Smt. Subramaniam, 
vith whom the Osbornes stayed last year, invited 
hem again this year, In appreciation of their 
treat kindness and hospitality, ‘The Mountain 
ath? presented them with a life-size, hand- 
oloured copy of the very beautiful photograph 
f Bhagavan which was used as frontispiece of 
ur January issue. 


RAMANA KENDRA, DELHI 


On Christmas day, 1966, Sri Ramana Jayanti 
vas celebrated in the Vinayaka Mandir Hall, 
jarojinj Nagar, New Delhi. After Pooja, Veda 
arayana and recitation of Upadesa Sara in Tamil, 
ive minutes’ silent meditation was observed. 


Sri A. K. Iyer, of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, gave a short life-sketch of Bhagavan and 
dwelt on the efficacy of the quest: ‘Who am I?’, 
as the direct path to Self-Realization. 


Professor S. Srinivasa Iyer of Bombay, one of 
the oldest devotees, recounted how Bhagavan sat 
for months in the Patala Linga Cave at Aruna- 
chala Temple, in a state of samadhi comparable 
to Valmiki’s when the latter was covered by ant- 
hills. Throughout the years of His bodily exist- 
ence on or near the Sacred Hill of Arunachala, 
Bhagavan was always in a staie of Sahaja Nirvi- 
kalpa Samadhi, living and not living, caring and 
not caring. Thus Bhagavan was God in flesh and 
blood. Although he had attained One-ness 
with the Self, he behaved as a human being 
would. He never differentiated Himself from 
other men or from animals and birds, 


Prof. Srinivasa Iyer continued: “Bhagavan 
very rarely allowed Himself to be photographed 
with others. Once I took to the Ashram a batch 
of about 100 students, who wanted to be photo- 
graphed with him. I placed their request before 
Bhagavan, His reply was: “Get everything 
ready”. Within a few minutes all arrangements 
were made and he was photographed along 
with the students and myself. Another inci- 
dent he related referred to the transfer 
of a colleague, Sri Satyanarayana Rao,“ 
teacher at Vellore. Sri Satyanarayana Rao 
was a staunch devotee of Bhagavan. “One 
Friday”, he said “we receive an order 
that Sri Satyanarayana Rao was transferred 
to Tirupati and I was asked to relieve him 





* He is the elder brother of Sri Sambasiva Rao, for 
a note on whom see our issue of Jan. '64, p. 56. 





Sri Srinivasa Iyer, Sri A. K. Iyer and Sri V. G. Ramachandran all addressed the 
Jayanthi function audience of Ramana Kendra, Delhi. sr Ta 
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forthwith, This was a shock to him, as he would 
not be able to make his usual trips to Tiruvan- 
hamalai. Next day, on Saturday, I visited Rama- 
nasramam and, while taking leave of Bhagavan, 
told him that I had to relieve my friend, Satya- 
narayana Rao, who was under orders of transfer 
to Tirupati. Bhagavan, without looking at me, 
remarked: “It will not take place (Nadak- 
kadu) ”. I was astounded. I said nothing. After 
reaching Vellore station, I did not go to my 
house but straightaway to the school, Going 
through the pile of letters that had arrived during 
the weekend, I saw one from the Devasthanam, 
I opened it with trembling fingers. There was 
the order cancelling the transfer of Sri Satya- 
narayana Rao. This showed how Bhagavan took 
interest in the welfare of His devotees.” 


Sri V. G, Ramachandran, Member of the Lan- 
guage Commission and Trustee of the Vinayak 
Mandir, recalled his many visits to Ramanasra- 
mam alone and with his mother, who used to 
sit in the Hall for hours together without either 
Bhagavan or anyone else present there speaking 
a single word. He once heard Bhagavan say 
“Summa Iru” (meaning “Be still!”), the deep 
meaning of which was then beyond him, but 
which he.came to understand as he grew in years 
and experience. Sri Ramachandran compli- 
mented Ramana Kendra on their well-organized 
weekly meetings and their putting up a portrait 
of Bhagavan in the Sat Sangh Hall of the 
Mandir. 


The singing of devotional songs on and by 
Bhagavan was followed by distribution of 
prasadam, 


Having been allotted a building site (no easy 
matter in Delhi!) our Delhi Kendra is now faced 
with a problem of raising funds to pay for it 
and then to build on it. 


We wish them all success. 


MADURAI—WHERE IT ALL STARTED 


The 87th Sri Ramana Maharshi Jayanthi 
Celebrations were conducted on 29th December 
at ‘Sri Ramana Mandiram’, Madurai, where Sri 
Bhagavan first attained Self-Realization. 


The Celebrations commenced at 5-30 am, with 
Vedaparayanam and recitation of Upanishads anq 
Rudram by Sri Padmanabha Ghanapadiga) and 
‘Sri Kaleeswara Vadhyar, ‘The Abhishekam’ of 
the Holy ‘Padukai’ of Sri Bhagavan was per- 
formed by Archaka Sri R. Venkatasubramanian 
whereafter the Sri Sahasranama Archana of Sri 
Ramana was chanted. 
oe 





E 
The function was attendeq b | 
Krishnamurti Iyer, Sri A. y Si 
Sri C. M. V. Krishnamachari and p t 
Maharaj among numerous others, 
Poor feeding which was very dear į 4 

; Ob. 
of Sri Bhagavan was thereafter en 
Sri N. Venkataraman and Sri M. Agt 
Iyer. In the evening the portrait of Sei, 
Ramana Maharshi was mounted on an. 
rated palanquin and taken in processe © 
the four Chitrai Streets, accompanied ine 
waram music and followed by chanting eg 
At 6-30 p.m.. a Katha Kalakshepam distey 
Sri Ramana was arranged at ‘Koottu Vay 
Mandapam’. There Sri Pandit Gouri Meti 
sundaram Iyer gave a fine performance t} 
panied by musical instruments, The E 
ended at 10 p.m. after ‘Ponnadai’ (Sik 
was presented to Gowri Meenakshisundare 
by Sri N. R. Krishnamurti Iyer. ‘€ 





5 

Sri N. R. Krishnamurti Iyer and P. Rn 
nan took keen and active interest in mr 
celebrations a success. \ 


NELLORE 


Sey YN 


















The celebration of Sri Ramana Jaye 
Nellore goes right back to 1930, whet!’ 
started by Gridalur Sambasiva Rao (f 
see our Ashram Bulletin of January 19!) i 
he passed away it has been continued Ña 
help of Sri P. Pulliah and Sri C. Pati 


rao of the Ramana-Ramayogi Society: 


On 27th December competitions wel 
boys of over 7 in reciting portions 
Bhagavan’s works and making specch® 
life and teachings. There was great k 
among the competitors. The next dal 
Bhikshu (introduced in our issue % 
1966) spoke on sadhana as taught bY 9% 
van: On the 29th, the final day, D 
distributed by Sri Swami Amarant 
Sri Gurram Subbaramayya told us se 
Scences of Bhagavan, All three days 
meditation in Krishna Bhikshu’s Bes. 
morning. Rudrabhishekam and puja ™ 
formed in the Sankara Mutt. 

A procession carrying a portrait © 
went through the streets of the toW? 
Kara Mutt to the house of Sri S 


On the 3ist. there was feeding % i 
cele? 


An interesting feature of this 
that no appeal was made for fund 


1967 
CALCUTTA 


We have a number of very sincere devotees 
1 Caleutta, and when our Managing Editor was 
vere in October ’66 he found real enthusiasm. 
owever, in numbers and organization Calcutta 
igs behind other towns. Jayanthi was celebrat- 
d, reports our devotee, Sri V. Seshadri, in the 
rivate house of one of the devotees, Sri D. Vis- 
anathan. Puja was conducted there and poor 
eding was done for us through the Calcutta Sai 
amaj at its own premises. In the evening there 
as bhajan and meditation at the house of Sri 
iswanathan. There was an atmosphere of devo- 
on and the Grace of Bhagavan was felt, although 
jose present were few. 


The Dharma Tativajnana Mandal of Kolhapur 
lebrated Bhagavan Raman Maharshi’s Jayanthi 
1 29th December. The function started with 
editation and ended with prayer. The Marathi 
anslation of the latest edition of Bhagavan’s 
Vho am I?’ was read out by Dr. Gogate. Pandit 
huperkar Shastri made a speech suited to the 
casion, 


KOLHAPUR 


PALAKOL 


The 87th Jayanthi of Sri Ramana was celebrat- 
at Sri Murali Krishna Ashram on 29th Decem- 
r. At 3 p.m. Sahasranama puja to Sri Bhaga- 
n was performed by Sri Iyyapu Narasimhulu 
d at 4 pm, a talk on Sri Bhagavan’s life and 
ichings was given by Sri B. V. L. Narasimha- 
ja, with Srj Narasimha Rao presiding, At the 
d prasadam was distributed to all. 


NEW YORK 


We referred in our last issue to the ‘Aruna- 
ala Ashrama, Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi 
ntre’ in New York. We are glad to be able 
announce that this has now been incorporated 
a non-profit religious organization under the 
vs of the State of New York. Its Board of 
ustees consists of: 

Bbagawat Prasad Singh 

Maurice Adoto 

Isaac Sutel 

The following have been elected members of 
executive committee: 

Arunachala Bhakta Bhagawat—President 

Dr. Marvin Dworkin—Vice-President 

Mrs. Jeanne Marie Marly—Director 

Mr. Bernard Tobacman—Treasurer 

Mr. Isaac Sutel—Secretary. 
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May Bhagavan’s blessings be upon it and guide 
it. May it grow from strength to strength, 

The address, for any who may wish to con- 
tact it, is: 78, St. Marks Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10003, U.S.A. 


GERMANY 


Die Saher Gesellschaft fur YOGA and Integrale 
Religionsphilosophie (The Saher Institute for 
Yoga and integral religious philosophy) says: 

This Institute is devoted to study and practice 
in the field of Yoga, Vedanta, Mysticism and 
Comparative Religion. 

It wishes to serve as a kind of ‘clearing house’ 
for important teachings and spiritual wisdom, 

May Bhagavan’s Blessings help us to spread the 
Light. 

We wish 
His Ashram. 


to maintain friendly relations with 


(Sd.) P. J. Sauer (President), 


+ s 


VISITORS 


Ronald Hodges from Nairobi, Kenya, is a long 


standing supporter and has brought ‘The 
Mountain Path? to the 
notice of many, people, 
Readers may remember 


that it was in response to 
a letter of his (in Janu- 
ary, 1965) that we start- 
ed our ‘Correspondence 
Network’ of people who 
want their addresses 
published. He writes; 
“About seven years ago, 
a devotee who had had 
darshan of Sri Bhagavan, 
told me of His life and 
teachings. From that time 





Mr. Hodges 


onwards my friend has 

been most kind and patient in help- 
ing me to understand those teachings, 
and it was only a natural outcome that at 


the first opportunity I came to His Ashram. My 
expectations have been more than fulfilled in the 
spiritual peace of this haven at the foot of Aru- 
nachala. To a seeker after Truth, the question 
is ‘Where can I go?'—Not from but to Aruna- 
chala. To tread in the Maharshi’s footsteps and 
jater— who knows?—discover that ‘He’ and 
‘I’ and all Be-ing are One, The spiritual ‘ pole‘ 
and the ‘path’ he shows reflected in his living 
Ashram of Truth and Peace. What a blessing to 
all who come to him in humility to see and 
to find.” 


na) 
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Prof. Alexander Eru from the Argentine is 
professor of philosophy at the Instituie of High 
Culture of Buenos Aires and also President of a 
Meditation Group. He has long been familiar 
with the teachings of ‘Sri Bhagavan and the medi- 
tation group is mainly devoied to studying and 
following them. On arrival here professor Eru 


made a tape-recording of the Vedic 


chants 


for use by his meditation group and also 
tape-recorded an exposition by Arthur Osborne of 


the theory and practice of Sri Maharshi'’s 
ings. 


k » % 


teach- 


Terry Nicoll, a note on whom appeared in our 
issue for January, '67, writes as follows: “I first 


heard of 
and His 
1962 and within 


me was the 





Terry Nicoll 
2 E tual problems 


be solved. 


Bhagavan 
Ashram in 


a rea. 


sonably short space of 


time, I was able to 
come here. The first 
thing that impressed 


“atmo- 


sphere’ here and espe- 
cially at Skandashram, 


Then there was the 
manifest power of 
Arunachala Hill. As 
my time here ap- 


proaches its end, I 
feel that all my spiri- 


will 


The Ashram staff are exceptionally 


understanding and diplomatic and they are only 
too willing to be of service. The food here is 


tasty, clean and in. plentiful supply.” 


$ + = 


Dr. Pierre Fredou of Paris has been studying 


Bhagavan’s teaching for many years, 


Quite 


recently he met Arnaud Desjardins, author of 





Dr. & Mrs. Pierre Fredou 


Ashrams, les Yogis et les Sages, 
here several times, and as a result 
him decided to pay a visit here, 


pu e 


who has been 
of talking with 
He and his wife 


flew here from Paris for their leave, Sh 
» She. 


less and followed mainly because of hes 
but on arrival here it was she who 1a Ps 
Presence of Bhagavan the more Power 
overwhelming did she find it that for a 
she shut herself away from People ang z 
silence. Both have left here convinced č 


m 
s 


Mrs. Peggy Hawkins, the secretary of tk 
known Homoeopath, Dr. Chandra Sham; 
us a short but very welcome visit, Drg 
himself came here with his family in 4 
group of followers of the Maharshi o 
Mrs. Hawkins is one meet at his : 
101, Seymore Place, London-W-l, on t 
Tuesday of every month. 


ú * a 


RETURN 


Abdul Ghaffar, a major in the Indian am 
a Kanarese writer of some distinction é 
spend his annual leave here for the thii 
running. Quiet and unobtrusive, he m 
vividly to the Presence here. On hist 
Bangalore, he celebrated Sri Bhagavan's H 
on December 29th, as he usually does, ai 
dence, in which all the members of hist 
neighbours and a large number of friend! 
Siastically participated. 

` > t 

Mrs. Trudel Elsaesser of West g 
writes: “It was in an Ashram in SW 
that I first heard about 
Bhagavan. It had an 
immediate impact on me. 
and convinced me that my 
way led to Arunachala. 


I was able to pay a very 
short visit there four 
years ago and constantly 
looked . forward to a 
longer stay. This has 
now become possible. I 
find that here one gets a 
deeper insight into Bha- 
gavan’s teaching and feels 
his Presence the most A 
intensely, The atmosphere here ae 
and a great help in overcoming Se o 

Also the beauty of the surroundint 
the friendly but unobtrusive ways m 
staff help in establishing inner har 

A few days ago a party Of va 
summit of the mountain. e hat 
stopped for a rest, thinking that WE i 
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‘than an hour to go to reach the top. When we 
‘started up again we found to our surprise and 
joy that we were at the top in a very short 
ime. Similarly we don’t know how far we have 
progressed on the spiritual path and how far 
the goal still is.” 








| % P " 
| 
| Major I. J, Taneja also spent his annual leave 


‘here as usual, though this year without his 
family. However, he has assured us he will bring 
his family very soon for a long stay; we welcome 
him and them! 

| 


Í 
i * > 


| With occasional intervals, Hugo Maier has been 


a permanent resident here since 1958. In, our 
January 1966 issue we 
wished him well on his 


visit to his people in Ger- 
many. We are now glad 


to welcome him back 
again, We are very happy 
to hear from him that 


wherever he went, when 
he met yearning souls he 
showed slides of Aruna- 
chala and the Ashram ,and 
gave them adequate in- 
formation about them and 
- enlightened them, on the 

path of Sri Maharshi. 

He has, on our behalf, 
invited several of his friends to visit Ashram, 
which invitation we reiterate. 











Hugo Maier 





* my * 


Mrs. Brigitte Sundin from France spent some 
months here in 1964 and on leaving became 
a life subscriber to ‘The 
Mountain Path’. She has 
now returned and hopes 
again to stay for some 
months. Brigitte writes: 
“If was far from here 
that a devotee first spoke 


to me about Sri Rama- 
nasramam. The melodi- 
ous name ‘Arunachala’ 


fascinated me and I asked 
him to write it down for 
me, 

“One day the samé 
friend brought me a 
Small stone from Aruna- 
chala. When it was placed in my hand I felt an 
immediate direct contact like the leaping of a 


Mrs. Sundin 
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divine spark. Ever since it has been a living stone 
for me, helping me through many diffiluliies, 


“Now, sitting in front of Arunachala, seeing it 
vise up majestic and beautiful before me, I feel 
that I did not come here but was brought here, 
the first time, now a second time...... and for 
all time. 


“ His Ashram here looks after the physical needs 
of devotees also with its kindness, its friendly 
ways and its individual consideration. It takes 
pains to make our stay here agreeable with re- 
gard to accommodation, food and service, 


“The most remarkable thing is the atmosphere 
of full freedom, allowing each devotee to develop 
in his or her own way, according to his or her 
own needs.” 


Johannus J. de Reede from Italy was here 
on Jayanthi in January, 1964 when the copies of 
the inaugural issue of 
‘The Mountain Path’ 
were being distributed, 
He also wrote an 
article on ‘Universal 
Symbolism’ for our 
issue of October, 1966, 
However, his associa- 
tion with the Ashram ni > 
goes much farther (aaa 
back than that. His ae 
first visit was as fav Ps 
back as 1951, when he ati 

Johannus 
J. de Reede 





was impelled here by 
the work and personal 
influence of the Swiz 
Nobel Prize winner, Hermann Hesse, and at the 
same time drawn here by Dr. G. H. Mees, an 
early devotee of Bhagavan and a great scholar 
and authority on symbolism, who was to become 
his teacher and friend. 


Arriving here, still quite a young man, he was 
hurt, he tells us, to find that Bhagavan had left 
the body a year previously. However, it was not 
long before he felt as a personal revelation the 
identity of Ramana Maharshi and Arunachala and 
experienced the ability of the Sacred Hill to 
remove doubts and give initiation. 


At present he still earns his living partly at 
Ascona in Switzerland and partly on the Island 
of Elba, Italy. In winter he exchanges his Euro- 
pean fare for rice and sambar, dividing his time 
between Sri Ramanasramam and the Kanvashram 
on his estate at Varkala in Kerala State. 


s 5 + 
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Dr. W. J. Henn Collins Spent some time here 
two years ago. He wrote the article ‘ Causality 
and Rebirth’ which we 
published in our issue 
of July last year, 
After leaving here he 
went on to Japan and 
has been staying at a 
Zen monastery there, 
We are glad to wel- 
come him back on 
another visit here. He 
writes ; 

“I first heard of 
Ramana Maharshi 
through reading ‘Self 
Realisation? some fif- 
teen years ago. As the teaching contained in 
it appealed to me, I read more books about 
Bhagavan and then visited the Ashram for the 
first time two years ago. Now I am on my 
second visit. The peaceful atmosphere makes a 
strong impression which I am sure has a bene- 
ficial effect on my sadhana.” 





Dr. Collins 


a * & 


There has been a happy sequel to the note in 
our October Ashram Bulletin about Sunil Damania 





Sunil with his mother, 


and his mother. In February they were able to 
come here, with Sunil’s sister, Mrs. Mrudula 
G. Parekh also and Mrs. Kulina Mehta, wife of 
Dr. Subodh M, Mehta; the well-known. Homoeo. 
path of Bombay. They came by car from 
Bombay and spent a happy two weeks with us. 


* » 
Sri Satyanarayana Tandon of Kanpur, a regu- 


lar yearly visitor, as usual came with his wife 
and spent a happy two-months here 


i 


- This year, 





a 


Mr. Satyanarayan Tandon (thirg from le 
and his wife; his brother -and daught 
are to his right. 


he brought his daughter and brother too, 3 
a popular visitor, in the sense that he visiise 
one who resides in and around the Ashram 
has a Strong desire to settle down here ver: 
May Sri Bhagavan fulfil his cherished desir 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST YEAR 


This being “International Tourist Year. 
Bombay Committee invites foreign visitor 
may arrive to contact their Chairman, Mr) 
Sahukar, Godrej and Boyce Mfg., Co, Pwi] 
Lalbaug, Parel, Bombay-12. Tel.: 70163. | 








CONGRATULATIONS 1 


E 
Among the small number of persons hoti 
With the decoration of “Padma Bhushan” W { 
President of India for $ 
their eminence in Some į 
field of culture wag |. > 
included this year the 
name of Prof. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, head of 
the department of phi- 
losophy at Madras Uni- 
versity. Readers of The 
Mountain Path will be 
familiar with Dr. 
Mahadevan’s learned 
articles. Apart from ‘em 
being a long-standing — —— “ 
devotee of Bhagavan, 
he is the leading, ex- acl 
ponent of advaitic philosophy to the © | 
world. We Congratulate him war mA 
honour and are pleased to note this act gn 
nition from one advaitic philosopher t? “ 
# 







* * 
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| In our issue of last October we mentioned the state of religion and religions, October, the last 
Í visit of Prof. M. L. Sondhi from New Delhi. Now, of the planned issues, will be on the unanimity 
‘having been elected to Parliament, he has just of the religions. After that we shall pro- 
‘paid a flying visit to do homage to Bhagavan bably revert to the System of general issues, 
[before taking up his new duties. We wish him because to continue any longer with central 
well, themes might drive us into recondite or unimpor- 
Í tant themes and make the journal less central, 
| THE MOUNTAIN PATH The issue of October this year is already full up; 
| for the others contributions are invited, 

Circulation : POSTAL DEITAT 


| We began by printing something over a thou- 


sand copies; in our second year this was pushed For reasons outside our control, the foreign, 
lup to two thousand; in our third year to three west-bound surface mail copies of our January 
thousand; and now we are finding three thou- issue did not leave India until the middle of 
sand and five hundred far from enough. Perhaps February, so they will have reached our readers 
we have been unduly cautious because the early about six weeks late. We are sorry for this and 
issues are going out of print—some are already. hope it will not happen again. 

li 


Frontiers : 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH LIBRARY 
With an order from ‘ The Academic Bookstore `, 


Helsinki, Finland, we have now Europe's farthest New ADDITIONS 

facmly. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
Planned Issues: The True Christian Religion by Swedenborg 
| We have been asked about our sysiem: of Heaven and Hell by Swedenborg 

planned issues, When we started publication in The Greatest Thing in the World by Henry 
January 1964 a sequence of editorials were Drummond 

written dealing with the quest. By the thira The Mind-World by Hazrat Inayat Khan pi) 
issue it had become possible to arrange that most Memories of Hazrat Inayat Khan by a Disciple 
of the articles were also turned to the same Zhe Way of the Guru by P, Natarajan 

heme as the editorial. That was July 1964 and 4 Prophet of Peace or Sree Narayana Gurudev 


he theme was the need for a path and a guide, i of Malabar by Swami Dharma Theerthan 
This was naturally followed by issues describing “The Light of the Soul, The Yoga Sutras of Patan- 
lifferent kinds of path—in the 4th Jnana ana jali, by Alice A. Bailey 


Shakti, in the 5th Karma Marga and in the 6th Lectures on the Bhagavad Gita by D. S. Sharma 
ita, Then we had an issue in July 1965 on ~S?i Lalitha Sahasranamam, Yoga Annotation, 
Guidance and Realization’, the question whether les OW. Ramanaiah f 

nd why and how far the guide need be a rea- ~The Mysterious Kundalini by Vasant G. Rele 
ized man, followed by one in October on T”troduction to the Sambandha-Vartika of Sures- 


Guidance and Orthodoxy'— whether and why  Waracarya py, 0: Mie 1B! Mahadevan J 

nd how far the path need be orthodox. Thig Gia Sandesh (Message of the Gita) by Swami 
. y ; Ramdas 

eries naturally culminated in January 1966 in an È y RAA 

ssue Berea: is the Supreme Guide, Ramana ^ Introduction to Sai Baba of Shirdi, Part 1, 

at-Guru by B. V. Narasimhaswami 


4 4 s e Vedantasara of Sadananda by Swami Nikhilananda 
Since then the issues have not fallen in any Avvayars Yoga Aphorisms by P. Narayana Iyer 
y cme Tedes vill remember Me an Yoga by Swami S. D. Ramayandas 
“maining three issues of 1966 on ‘Prayers and z The Secret of Recognition (Pratyabhijnahrdayam) 
Owers’, ‘Reincarnation’ and “Symbolism ’. We by Kurt F. Leidecker 

arted the present year with one on ‘Suffering’, The Word of the Buddha by Nyanatiloka 

July will be on ‘Yoga’ and October on ‘The The Bodhisatta Ideal by Bhikkhu Narada 

thical Basis of the Spiritual Quest’. The Life and Teachings of Buddha by Anagarika 


We plan to continue the system of a central Dharmapala 
eme for each issue in 1968 also. January and Mystery of Dreams, Parts I and II, by M. N. 
pril are to be devoted to Sacred poetry — Hindu Ganesa Aiyar 


etry in January and that of other religions in Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures 
pril, July will be on the history and present by Mary Baker Eddy, 1965 edition 
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The Lost Pharaohs by Leonard Cottrell 

Sweetness and Light, Life and Teachings of Goda- 
vari Mataji, by Mani Sahukar 

Shining Harvest by M. P. Pandit 

The Tenth Man by Wei Wu Wei 

Of Human Freedom by Jean-Paul Sartre 

Treasury of Thought by D. D. Runes 

The Great Integrators, the Saint-Singers of India, 
by V, Raghavan 

The New Theologian by Ved Mehta 


OBITUARY 
MISS ETHEL MERSTON, O.B.E. 


With Ethel Merston another of the senior 
devotees who were here in Bhagavan’s lifetime 
has left us. Beginning in 
the late 1930s, she used to 
spend the cool months of 
every year here, tra- 
velling for the rest of the 
year. She was always 
a great traveller. It was 
only in 1959 that she 
built herself a house and 
settled down here per- 
manently. Even that was 
a remarkable feat, charac- 
teristic of her terrific 
drive and  energy—to 
build a house, supervising 
every detail, at the age 
of 77 and without speaking the language. 





Miss Merston 


She had a long and active life. It was for 
her services in relief work in Belgium after the 
first world war that she was awarded the O.B.E. 
Before coming here she was with Gurdjieff at 
Fontainebleu for some years. She was a follower 
of Gandhi and, under his influence, adopted a 
village in North India, where she ran a free dis- 
pensary and unofficially settled disputes and did 
all she could for the villagers. She spoke Hindi 
but not Tamil; nevertheless, out of devotion to 


The President of th 
/ others too, to participate | 

Sri Bhagavan’s shrine on the 
the munificent Grace of Sri B 
£ Tu p ‘Sea A ; A d > 
oS OREES. UAT E v 









e Ashram, Sri T., tarama 
cordially invites the readers of ference 
in the KUMBHABHISHEKAM 4 
18th June, 1967 and partake k 
hagavan. 
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Bhagavan, 


it was here that she f 
settle. E 


Ethe k 
and en. 
n to w 
m 

0 COn, 


Shortly after building her house 
fell ill. She was mentally as alert 
ever, but was unabe to go Out, eve 
few hundred yards to the Ashra 
was too independent in Spirit t 
wheel chair, She still carried on a Wide, 
pondence and many people came tog 
Three years ago she was taken to Ma 
medical check-up and the doctors told ta 
she had only six months more to live p} 
few people would have gone on longer: 
state but her tremendous vitality carried} 


She recognized and freely admitted ù 
long illness was a sign of Grace, forcing 
a more indrawn life when she had alway 
too extrovert. When the end came it i 
more relapse, of which there had beens 
Her strength failed her and she died pez 
with no struggle, on the afternoon of Me 
at the age of 85. ; 

Hugo Maier, Ganesh and Narthagi weret 
bed when she breathed her Jast. 


* 7 £ 
MRS, MODI | 


We introduced Mrs. Taleyarkhan to ont 
in the Ashram Bulletin of January 1965. 
back as 1956 her old mother, Mrs. Modi 
live with her here, She could not £0! 
Ashram, being bedridden; _ neverthelé 
spirit of Arunachala stole over her and K 
ed her. Towards the end of her life % 
to Peg people to sing to her the hauntité! 
‘AYunachala-Siva!’ from the “Marital! 
of Letters to Arunachala”, and she 
hummed it. Quite recently relatives 0% 
Bombay and suggested taking her back i 
She announced her firm determination i 
Arunachala. She had her wish and died 
the early morning of Thursday, Feb™™ 
at the great age of 98. 
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‘THE MOUNTAIN PATH,’ 
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NERODEN G. 


IS. S. COHEN 


. S. COHEN, Jewish by race, Iraqi by origin, 
accountant by profession, came to India in 
“his early youth, about forty-five years ago, took 
ndian citizenship and settled down here for life. 
| Even at that young age he felt that it was in 
India that he would find the key to life's mystery. 
| He worked professionally in Bombay for a few 
| years, then joined the Theosophical Society and 
|went to live at its headquarters in Adyar, 


| Madras. to study, meditate and serve. 














He stayed here for five years, delving into 
Buddhist, Vedantic and Theosophical literature. 
However, Mr, Cohen is a man of exceptionally 
shrewd mind and keen wit and not a person to 
take anything on trust. Gradually he came to 
‘the conclusion that, although he had learned 
much philosophy, he had not set foot on a path 
Jeading either to higher powers (which he still 
valued at that time) or to a higher state of being. 
Back again he went to Bombay for professional 
work. 


His next attempt was on hearing of the Maha- 
rshi. Again he threw up his work and set forth 
on the quest, and this time he found the guidance 
he sought. He went to Sri Ramanashram with 
the intention of staying fourteen days and stay- 
ed fourteen years, from 1936 until the Maharshi 
shed the body in 1950. Thus, with Major Chad- 
wick, Paul Brunton, Dr. Sujata Sen, and David 
McIver, he was a member of the original Euro- 
pean colony here. 


Like a number of others, he did not think of 
writing about the Maharshi during his lifetirne. 
It was only some years after 1950 that he wrote 
“Guru Ramana’, a book showing keen observa- 
tion and great devotion, of which the third edi- 
tion is now being printed. 


Another book of his published by the Ashram 
is ‘Reflections on Talks with Sri Maharshi’. This 
is a commentary giving his views on several 
important points from the large volume of ‘Talks 
with Sri Ramana Maharshi’ compiled by Swami 
Ramanananda Saraswati, for whom see our issue 
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S. S. Cohen 


of January 1964. He has also published a con- 
densed translation of Srimad Bhagavata, review- 
ed in our issue of April 1966. 


Mr. Cohen still remained at Tiruvannamalai tor 
some years after the Mahanirvana of the Maha- 
rshi, and he remained a firm supporter of the 
Ashram authorities ata time when many wavered. 
Afier a few years, however, he retired to a quici 
life in Vellore, a town situated three hours bus 
or train journey to the north. He has remained 
there ever since, keeping in touch with the 
Ashram by correspondence and occasional visits, 
For our Ramana Jayanthi issue in January 1966 
he contributed an article entitled ‘Ramana 
Sat-Guru ’. 


Mr. Cohen is a lively and very witty conver- 
sationalist. He is very simple in his way of 
living. He has wide knowledge’ of Bhagavan’s 
teaching and enormous devotion to him. Not a 
few devotees have benefited from talks with him. 
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FROM THE EARLY DAYS 


In our book review section of October 


of the scattered writings of Swami Omkar. His Ashram (Santi Ashram, To 


Hills, A.P.) has now sent us u cutting from 


1965 we published an appreciative ag 


tapa 


his monthly magazine Prace dated Septen 
i: 


ber 1931 describing the first visit here of Paul Brunton, whose book ( Search in Secre 
India’) did more than anything else in the early days to make Sri Bhagavan widely 
known. When Paul Brunton first came here he was using the name of Hurst, * Pay 


Brunton’ was m pen-name. He later 


adopted it as his permanent name 


because the book he wrote under it brought him fame and made him widely know, 


owing to its account of Sri Bhagavan. 


It is interesting to 


note what an 


event a visit from a foreign jour 


nalist to the Ashram was in those for off days — something to be written about in 


the newspapers! 


It was half past four in the afternoon and the 
disciples were sitting before the Maharshi in the 
hall and were talking about a notification that 
had appeared in the dailies to the effect that a 
Mr. Hurst and a Buddhist Bhikshu were intend- 
ing to visit the’ Ashram. The clock siruck five and 
there entered the hall a man in European costume 
bearing a plate of sweets and followed by a 
Buddhist monk. The visitors offered the sweets 
to the Maharshi and then, after making obeisance 
in the Eastern way, they both squatted on the 
fioor before him. These were the visitors of 
whom the disciples had been talking, The man in 
English clothes was R. Raphael Hurst, a London 
journalist who was then on a visit to India. He 
was keenly interested in the spiritual teaching of 
the East and thought that by an intelligent study 
and appreciation of it the cause of co-operation 
between East and West might be greatly pro- 
moted. He came to Sri Ramanashram after visit- 
ing many other ashrams. The bhikshu who came 
with him is also an Englishman by birth. He was 
formerly a military officer but is now known as 
Swami Prajnananda, He is the founder of the 
English Ashram, Rangoon. Both visitors sat spell- 
bound before Maharshi and there was pin-drop 
silence. 


The silence was broken by the person who had 
brought the visitors asking them if they would 
like to ask any questions. They were, however, 
not in a mood to do so, and thus an hour and a 
half passed. Mr. Hurst then stated the purpose 
of his visit. In a voice of intense earnestness he 
said that he had come to India for Spiritual 
enlightenment. “Not only myself,” he added. 
“jut many others also in the West are longing 


for the Light from the East.” The Maha 
completely indrawn and paid no attentio 
of those who were siiting there asked th 
they had come to the East for a study dl 
parative religions. “No,” the Bhikshu m 
“we could get that better in Europe. We 
to find Truth; we want the Light, Can wel 
Truth? Is it possible to get Enlighten 
The Maharshi still remained silent and i 
and as the visitors wanted to take a W 
conversation ended and all dispersed. 


Early next morning the visitors enteri 
hall and put some questions to the Mahart! 
great earnestness. The conversation 1e“ 
below is from rough notes taken while i 
going on. i 


i à 


Bhikshu: We have travelled far and y 
Search of Enlightenment. How can we & 


Maharshi; Through deep enquiry and © 
Meditation, 

in the 

Hurst : Many people do meditate 7 m 









but show no Signs of progress. ey 

Maharshi: How do you know that K 
make progress? Spiritual progress i5 ” 
discernible, 

Hurst: A few years ago I got ie! 
of the Bliss but in the years that folo 
it again. Then Jast year I again gotik 
that ? i 

Maharshi: You Jost it because YU 
tion had not become natural (sahal@ joy 
become habitually inturned the or a 
Spiritual beatitude becomes a normal © 









| Swami Prajnananda, Bhagavan and Paul 


about the 


Hurst: Might it be due to the lack of a 
Guru ? 
Maharshi: Yes, but the Guru is within, That 


uru who is within is identical with your Self. 


Hurst: What is the way to God-realization ? 


Maharshi: Vichara, asking yourself ‘Who am 
?’ enquiry into the nature of your Self. 


Bhikshu: The world is in a state of degene- 
ation. It is getting constantly worse, spiritually, 
orally, intellectually and in every way. Will a 
piritual teacher come to save it from chaos? 


Maharshi: Inevitably. When goodness declines 
nd wrong prevails He comes to re-instate good- 
ess, The world is neither too good nor too bad; 
t is a mixture of the two. Unmixed happiness 
nd unmixed sorrow are not found in the world. 
he world always needs God and God always 
omes. 


 Bhikshu: 
West ? 
The Maharshi laughed at the question bui did 
not answer it. 
Hurst: Does the Maharshi know whether an 
Avatar already exists in the physical body ? 


Will He be born in the East or the 


FROM THE EARLY DAYS 


Brunton 
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(then known as Raphael Hurst), 
year 1931. 


Maharshi: He might. 

Hurst: What is the best way to attain 
Godhood ? 

Maharshi: Seli-enquiry leads to Self-Reali- 
zation, 

Hurst: Is a Guru necessary for spiritual 
progress ? 

Maharshi: Yes, 

Hurst: Is it possible for the Guru to help the 
disciple forward on the path? 

Maharshi: Yes. 

Hurst: What are the conditions for disciple- 
ship ? 

Maharshi: Intense desire for Self-realization, 


earnestness and purity of mind. 


Hurst: Is it necessary to surrender one’s life 
to the Guru? 

Maharshi: Yes. One should surrender every- 
thing to the Dispeller of Darkness. One should 
surrender the ego that binds one to this world. 
Giving up body-consciousness is the true sur- 
render. 


Hurst: Does a guru want to take control of 
the disciple’s worldly affairs also? 
Maharshi: Yes, everything. 
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Hurst: Can he give the disciple the spiritual 
spark that he needs ? 


Maharshi: He can give him all that he needs, 
This can be seen from experience, 


Hurst: Is it necessary to be in physical 
contact with the guru, and if so for how long? 


Maharshi; It depends on the maturity of the 
disciple. Gunpowder catches fire in an instant, 
while it takes time to ignite coal. 


Hurst: Is it possible to develop along the 
path of the Spirit while leading a life of work? 

Maharshi: There is no conflict between work 
and wisdom. On the contrary, selfless work 
paves the way to Self-knowledge. 


Hurst: If a person is engaged in work it will 
leave him little time for meditation. 
| Maharshi: It is Only spiritual novices who 
it need to set aside a special time for meditation, 
i ; A more advanced person always enjoys the 
D, hi | 

BEN 





Beatitude whether he is engaged in work or not. 
While his hands are in society 


he can keep his 
head cool in solitude. 


Bhikshu: Have you heard of Meher Baba? 
Maharshi: Yes. 
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Bhikshu: He says that he 
Avatar in a few years, 
Maharshi: Every one is an 
“The kingdom of heaven is wit 
Mohammed, Buddha, Krishna, 
One who knows the Truth Sees 
as a manifestation of God. 
Bhikshu: Will the Maharshi 
ment about Meher Baba ? 
Maharshi: What statement? Th 
ence of an outer Avatara) is a questi 
seekers of Truth need not consider, 
Bhikshu: Will the world be rejuven: 
Maharshi: There is One who gove 
world and it is His business to look aften 
who has created the world knows how t 
it also. 


wil] 


Avatar Q 
hin Your: | 
all are 

Every & 





make ap 


at (the 





Bhikshu: Does the world progress now 
Maharshi: If we progress the worl A 
gresses. As you are so is the world 7 


understanding the Self what is the use ote 
standing the world? Without Seli-ku 
knowledge of the world is of no use. Dive! 

and find the treasure hidden there. Op 
heart and see the world through the eyé' 
true Self. Tear aside the veils and see thè! 
Majesty of your own Self. 
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DREAMS 
a) 


| Ever Bhagavan 


been one of his 


since I came to know ol 
Ramana Maharshi I have 
numerous disciples. On 27th November, 1966, 
before going to bed, I prayed to Lord Ramana 
thus: “Lord, I have been absorbed in what you 
ave told your devotees about Self-enquiry, 
Tonight is the night of Kartikai Deepam when the 
summit of Arunachala will be solemnly lit up. 
Will you not, out of your infinite Grace, appear 
to me in my dream tonight and initiate me in 
the mystery of the Self.” 

With this prayer in my heart I soon fell asleep. 
Lord Ramana, out of his Grace, appeared to me 
in my dream during the third quarter of the 
night. The smile on his lips is still fresh in my 
memory. The scene of the dream was the 
Ashram. He was there and I too; I followed 
him wherever he went. Finally he looked at me 
graciously for a few seconds and gave me a 
handful of boiled white rice from some place 
where it was being distributed. I received it with 
due reverence but did not start eating this 
prasadam until I woke. I had a very pleasant 
feeling from the dream. 

Do you consider this dream of mine his initia- 
tion or a mere fabrication of my mind? 

D. SivapracAsaM, Manipay, Ceylon. 








This was certainly initiation; The rice given 
was a symbol of spiritual nourishment. Only you 
should have begun eating it. EDITOR. 


* * * 
(2) 


What are dreams and what is their significance ? 
Why do we dream? We experience some 
incidents in dreams which we could never think 

of in real life, SarraZ NARASIMHARAO, 
Palakol. 
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to the EDITOR 


These are questions rather for an article than u 
letter. There are different kinds of dreams — the 
ordinary action of the mind and a_ significant 
\symbolical dream. Perhaps the first question 
should be: what is the reality and significance 
of our supposedly waking experience. EDITOR. 


* ” 


AN ASHRAM MAGAZINE ? 


I find that I am not alone in feeling that The 
Mountain Path does not contain enough about the 
mountain path taught by Sri Bhagavan, Though 
articles on different religions are very illuminat- 
ing, devotees always look forward to more arti- 
cles and reminiscences about Bhagavan, whether 
by Western or Indian writers, And is not 
Hinduism expected to predominate in the jour- 
nal ? SATYANARAYANA TANDON, 

Kanpur. 


The teaching of Bhagavan was universal and 
Tue Mountain Parn follows in his footsteps. 
It stresses the central and supreme teaching of 
Advaita through whatever religion this may be 
approached. Thus it carries the teaching of Bha- 
gavan to all countries and brings people from 
all countries to his Ashram at Tiruvannamalai. 
In that sense it is the mouthpiece of Sri Rama- 
nashram, but not in any narrow, parochial sense, 
Through its ‘Ashram Bulletin’ it makes Sri 
Ramanashram known throughout the world. 

As for articles and reminiscences about Bhaga- 
van, few are received by the editor in spite of 
repeated appeals for them. None worth publish- 
ing are rejected. 


Incidentally, most of the articles about Hindu- 
ism are obtained by the editor with a good deal 
of trouble by means of personal appeals to the 
authors. A little more co-operation from com- 
petent writers would be appreciated. 

EDITOR, 


* * * 
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REMINISCENCES 


I am sorry that I did not know about your 
Mountain Path earlier. 

If the devotees of Maharshi Sri-Ramana keep 
alert they will find what a tremendous force of 
His Grace is guiding and protecting them at every 
step in their life. Let their experiences adorn 
the pages of The Mountain Path. Please collect 
from every one of them information as to how 
they came within the fold of the Maharshi and 
about their experiences in sadhana and their 
difficulties and publish these with your advice. 
This will be most interesting and encouraging to 
readers. S. CHAKRAVARTY, 

Kanpur. 


One article on how a devotee came to the 
Maharshi is published in each issue of Tur 
Mountain PATH and other reminiscences us 
received. I have several times appealed for such, 
as they should not be allowed to fall into obli- 
vion. Let us hope that Mr. Chakravarty will 
follow up his appeal by sending us his own re- 
miniscences. 


EDITOR. 


MEDITATION 


I am a novice in the practice of meditation 
and yoga who wishes to pursue more serious 
practice and hopes to find instruction and a con- 
ducive environment for it. I am addressing this 
general enquiry to a number of authorities, hoping 
to get an extensive, varied and deep idea of the 
possibilities for guidance and direction in these 
things. 

I turned from the study of psychology (at Reed 
College) to philosophy and religion, and for the 
last four years, since then, have pursued on my 
own the study of Eastern and Western religions 
and the practice of yoga. 


I would very much appreciate some informa- 
tion on instruction courses and practices jn which 
you are involved and any other bits of informa- 
tion, ideas or direction you feel appropriate, and 
am open to every point of view, faith or belief. 

ROBERT STEWART, EVANSTON, 
Ilinois, U.S.A, 


It is quite senstble to examine various paths, as 
you are doing, before deciding on one: but having 
decided it is best to stick to one (though there 
is no harm in reading about others), The path 
instituted by the Maharshi and sty followed 
wnder his guidance is the simplest and most 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


direct, with no need for ritual or 
outer aids... The Self-enquiry th 
not meditation in the usual ser 
As he put it: “In meditation 





; 
you hate í 


and object, whereas in Self-enquiry th uf 
the subject.” It is not rationay or mat 
UC, 


enquiry. Rather it means to COncentry 
pure sense of being or of ‘I am? (Whig 
same as pure undifferentiated cone 
without thoughts, Whenever thoughts i, 
miss, them, ask to whom they came, wi 
return to the ‘I? to whom thoughts con 
should be practised regularly, daily, ever. 
for a short time, for instance first thiny 
morning and last thing at night. 


“ 
t, 


X 

* + + t 

1 

a 

SELF-ENQUIRY ; 
f 

How am I to meditate? First I pray! 
gavan and then I ask myself: “Who! 





Who is sitting here?” etc. Should I 
asking these questions or just once and të, 
a certain time repeat them? Or should 1? 
them a few times and then sit quietly} 
about them? Should I say the prayer #, 
questions aloud or only silently in m 
Sometimes when I am meditating, 0 
meditate, I speak to myself and recéll® 
what to do regarding certain problems; Wi 
I can check it up afterwards I generally "a 
it was wrong, so I must be deluding myst 
can I differentiate between my personil f 
and the Divine ‘I AM’? How ca! 
whether it is God (the Inner Guru) wil” 
ing to me or my own mind? Ought : 7 
an answer to ‘Who am I?’ and such % 
Or to see something? If so, how Cal n 
whether it is my Inner Guru or my ri 
I am honest I think that I am pae 
When I close my eyes and try to M? t 
not hear or see anything which 1 @ 
certain is my Inner Guru, I cannot p> 
at all but from time to time 3 ni 
probably my ego, although I think f 
that it isn’t. I find out afterwards 

have been because what I heard ce 4 
or not right. Please answer thec 
because I am in great difficulty and 
low this path. 








e 
r fa 
ie 







you 
t to Se 
s only a 


You are quite wrong in 
enquiry. You cannot expect ! 
hear anything, because there * 
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jou, not two; so who is to see whom or to hear 
vhom? It is not a mental enquiry but a spiri- 
ual exercise, and therefore Bhagavan said that 
10 answer that the mind can give is right. You 
lo not have to frame a question either aloud or 
‘ilently but simply concentrate on the pure sense 
f being, of ‘I am’, in you with a still mind and 
vithout thinking, Just focus on that, on being 
‘conscious and feeling your I-ness without think 
ng. 


One useful hint which Bhagavan gave is that 
f is best while doing this to concentrate not on 
he head but on the spiritual heart, that is to 
ay the heart at the right side. Not to think 
bout the heart but to feel conscious in and with 
he heart. The answer, when it begins to come, 
pill come not as a form of words or an idea but 
s a vibration of consciousness which can actu- 
lly be felt physically, although it is, of course, 
1r more than physical. 


| EDITOR 


ELF-ENQUIRY AND JAPA 


|Although agreeing that Self-enquiry as ex- 
bunded by Bhagavan is the culmination of all 
aths, I feel drawn to the practice of japa as a 
reliminary measure and would be very grate- 
l if you would kindly advise me on this. I 
nderstand Bhagavan occasionally recommended 
ental repetition of ‘I—I’ and I wonder whether 
le instruction applied to the Tamil form of ‘I’ 
! whether the short English form would be 
jually effective, Are the repetitions to be made 
owly, and should they coincide with exhalation 
id inhalation? Should one doing so-called 
ain-work attempt to perform japa while at 
ork? I realize that these questions may seem 
perficial, but they have arisen as a result of 
forts, albeit poor ones. 

| P. T. Murray, 
Scarborough. 


Your questions are not at all superficial. The 
pose of spiritual practice is to keep the mind 
Im and prevent ego-assertion, so whatever 
Ips to do that is good, The English word ‘I’ 
n ba used for japa. The repetition helps to 
ep the mind steady, especially if co-ordinated 
th the breathing, and at the same time the 
eaning of it helps to focus attention on the 
le ‘I’, the Self. It is good to keep it wp so 
f as possible as an undercurrent while doing 
y kind of work or while walking or riding in 
train or bus. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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This does not conflict with the practice of Self- 
enquiry. Both can be used. 
EDITOR, 


© 


SYMBOLISM 


I was most interested in the October 1965 copy 
of The Mountain Path. I was especially interest- 
ed in your mentioning the myth of Psyche and 
Cupid in the editorial, because over a period of 
about two weeks last August I had an experience 
that was very reminiscent of it. I was awaken- 
ed regularly, night after night, at about one or 
half past in the morning. A warm spot would 
appear in my heart and grow to such incande- 
scence that the very heat would awaken me, or 
else I would appear to be pulled into waking 
consciousness by a thread in the top of my head 
(the sahasrara chakra) being pulled; sometimes 
it seemed that a tiny fire kindled itself and just 
went on boring into my skull until I awakened, 
But I woke in such a state of joy and intense 
love that I laughed and wondered who could ever 
want to sleep instead. I saw no figure at any 
lime these nights. It was as though I existed in 
an ocean of Supreme Love (far beyond what we 
ordinarily call love), combined with transcendent 
Wisdom and impregnated with Will. Sometimes 
I turned on my bedside lamp and just lay smil- 
ing into the emptiness. Sometimes T actually 
spoke to that Emptiness. I realized I had never 
known love before except in the palest reflec- 
tion. My mind was as clear as crystal and I 
understood what had hitherto been vague or fuzzy 
with exquisite clarity. Sometimes I seemed to 
burn with that fire which is not fire but ecstasy 
and bliss. Then, as the first light of dawn came, 
I would return to my normal state. If I had 
been an image-creating sort of person I would 
surely have found it to be Cupid and I his 
Psyche. Come to think of it, she also never 
saw him. 

When the experience finally came to an end it 
left me with a sense of loss, But is it not strange 
that I should have had such an experience while 
practising Zen meditation and working on koans ? 
No iwo disciplines could be more unlike. 

Mrs. C. E. ALDYNE, 
Kyoto. 


SUFFERING 
a) 


I have just been reading your book.‘ Buddhism 
and Christianity in the Light of Hinduism’, It 
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is excellent and has the direct simplicity which 
always seems to appear when the writer knows 
who ‘he’ is. I realize through reading this and 
various articles in The Mountain Path etc., that 
I have always been an advaitin at heart and hence 
faced East, where such a path is not considered 
heretical. 

Once one lets go and ceases to resist, daily 
gazing inward, peace seems to come like a cool 
river which quenches all anguish and makes one 
what I have heard called in Zen ‘an unconcern- 
ed man’. 

I am a male nurse in assistant charge of an 
acute ward in a West Canadian psychiatric clinic. 
So much of the suffering one sees in this field 
(and elsewhere) comes of vain attempts to 
assert a mythical and pitifully haughty and 
threadbare separatedness. 

With gratitude for your clear expositions in 
your writings and with every good wish to all 
at the Ashram. R. J. HEARN, 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada, 


(2) 


As I understand it, Sri Bhagavan said that 
suffering was sent into the world so that, as a 
consequence, man would turn his mind inwards 
and discover his real Self. 

Sri Bhagavan also says: “God is perfection 
and His work is also perfection.” 

Now, what I cannot follow is why a God who 
is perfect created a man who could be guilty of 
wrong identification with the body or the 
ego.’ Why did God the All-Perfect not create a 
perfect and flawless man incapable of getting 
lost on a morass of confusion ? 

Buim KrisHNAMA, 
Secunderabad, 


Philosophically this is a very complicated 
question and cannot be answered in a few words, 
An article called ‘Good and Evil’ by ‘Sagitta- 
rius? which indicates the ‘answer is being pub- 
lished in our issue of the coming October. There 
is one direct road to an answer without philoso~ 
phy: that is to ask yourself ‘Who am I?’ and 
discover who was born, who suffers, who is 
imperfect, who creates what. 


EDITOR. 


« * $ 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


I became very ill and one eyenin 
pain that I could not find the lea 
could not get to sleep, 


& was in such 


St respite and 
I dragged myself from 


— 
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my futon to the phone and tele 
doctor, but he had not yet Phong 
s y yet returneg | 

from his trip to Europe, anq I haq t 
necessary medicines. I returned nA 
finally in acute pain burst into te; ; 
tion and despair. Then I recalleq 
The Mountain Path on the Power y 
(April 1966—Editor). I seldom pray Ihe 
is little that I want apart from what Ie 
ing for all the time. But I decided D 
Bhagavan, I pulled myself together a 
myself with all my heart upon his me 
asked for help. Immediately, without » 
lapse, an extraordinary thing happened. 
energies, my thoughts, my emotions wer 
ly sucked into my heart. It was like; 
spiritual vacuum cleaner! They seeme 
sucked into what I thought of asaw 
point in the heart. Although it all hay 
a flash, I have grown accustomed throu 
spection to observe things of an inner në 
I was aware that what I have called a’ 
ing point’ was something like the eni 
the Great Void, to a realm of objectles 
or tremendous power, speed and purp 
infinite good will. In words all this“ 
miserably incomplete. Anyway, when! 
to be poised on the brink of this Void® 
into my conscious mind popped, like a m 
a clear list of things which I myself GA 
the house that minute to alleviate my a 
I crawled out of bed again and after # 
hour of following this advice was able 
asleep. The next morning my doctor I 
ed to Tokyo and was able to send me# 
Mrs. E 


arg Of X 
Your è 


* < i 


AUSTRALIAN AGENT 


I shall be posted into the Australia? y 
this year, therefore it will be imo 
me to continue your agency. I d0 ef 
all the inconvenience this may “ag 
Suppose that you will have little d” 
finding a new agent. It is to be POP 

Success will continue in the fut ft 









Tecoma, ViclO™ 
; wat 
Australian readers who do E or 
ble of writing here direct E 40, 
through Mrs. Mason, ‘Ananda via 
Street, Tecoma, Victoria, Austrai 





“Who can ever find 
Thee ? The Eye of the eye 
art Thou, and without eyes 
Thou seest, Oh Aruna- 
chala ! ” 


—The Marital Garland of 
Letters, verse 15. 
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Editor : 


JULY, 


AN as we know him in the world 
to-day is in an imperfect state which 
Christianity refers to as ‘fallen’. That is 
o say that he is deprived of the sublime 
awareness and resplendent powers which are 
is birthright. It is not the fault of any 
individual man that he grows up so, but it 
is the fault of mankind as a whole, since it 
is only through neglect and misuse that 
powers are lost. Therefore Christianity 
ealls it ‘sin’ but ‘original sin’, the sin or 
fault lying on mankind as a whole and 
causing iis ‘fallen’ state. Although an 
individual did not bring this unworthy state 
upon himself, he can, with right guidance 
md persistent effort, rectify it and recover 
s lost birthright. According to Christian 
ch; he can be redeemed from it by the 
in his heart. I quoted in a 
itorial that very profound say- 
elus Silesius : “ Christ may be 
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NpATK 


the various religions are an exhortation 
break free irom iias fallen state and 


can be done. To wait for death in the ho 
that it will be done for you is a pusilla 
mous attitude. This life is the opportunity 
for doing it. : 


There are many ways of setting about i 
but they can be grouped broadly into tl en 
positive and the negative. ; 


The negative path is exemplified 
Christ’s saying that he who lays dow: 
life for Christ’s sake shall find it ; it 
path of  self-inquiry, seeking out — vt 
imposter ego; the path based on 
denying the very existence of an ego 
Mediaeval Christian path of ‘ 
ing’ which aims at e Hosen ing h ‘ps 
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right. When the usurper vacates the throne 
the true heir, the Christ-Self, is free to 
occupy it. 


Positive methods are methods of total 
therapy, of building up one’s spiritual, 
mental and physical nature into its true 
likeness and thereby attaining to the state 
known technically as “primordial man’, 
that is man ‘before’ or unaffected by the 
‘Fall’. Such methods include yogic and 
tantric disciplines in India, Hermetism in 
Mediaeval Christendom, Islam and China, 
and techniques practised in post-Han 
Taoism. 


It might be said that on a negative path 
a man attains first the Kingdom of Heaven, 
as Christ bade him, and all else is added to 
him. The word ‘attain’ sounds positive, but 
in fact it is a way of attainment by renun- 
ciation, possession by dispossession. 


In one sense the positive methods could 
be considered more complete, since the ‘all 
else’? which is added to a man on the nega- 
tive path does not necessarily include the 
full nhvsical health and supernatural powers 
develoned by the positive wav. On the other 
hand, the negative way brings him to a 
state where these have no value for him and 
he does not care whether he has them or 
not. On the positive way various powers 
usually considered supernatural may be 
deliberately developed, as described by 
Patanjali in his Yoga-Sutras. It is possible 
that powers may also manifest in the 
spiritual man who has eliminated the ego 
which cares whether they manifest or not, 
but they will not be deliberately acquired 
or valued if they appear. 


From another viewpoint it is the positive 
way which is less complete. Some traditions 
have taught a twofold path, the lesser and 
greater mysteries. The former are what man 
can achieve by his own disciplined effort 
and culminate in the resplendent state 
known as ‘ Primordial Man ”, that is, accord- 
ing to Christian teaching, th 
of Adam before the Fal], 
this state is, it is not the st. 
Identity ; it is still human, t 
lime sense of the term, AsT 


e Edenic state 
Resplendent as 
ate of Realized 
hough in a sub- 
Said in my edi- 
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torial of January 1965, kar 


Fa ma 
all positive paths are forma 
marga) does not alone lead to tea 
goal. ek 


Nevertheless, it is impossible ine 
matters to go too much by forms an. 
lations. It is the Spirit that is bely 
nessed and directed by these varios: 
plines, and the Spirit can break thro; 
the ultimate Goal beyond al] digs 
For instance, the Tibetan Buddhis 
Milarepa followed a Tantric path, a 
reading his life and poems, it is imp 
to doubt that he was established ; 
Source beyond all paths and states, 


Mentioning the characteristics of 
tyve of path does not mean depe 
either. Each aspirant will be dravnt 
Own nature and destiny to which 
suitable to him. 


Yoga is probably the most widely! 
and easily accessible of the ‘ positive” 
of path in the world to-day. Unfortu 
however, it is regarded by many! 
total but only as physical therapy. 1 
degradation of a spiritual science @ 
grave curtailment of its efficacy. Th 
not mean that one cannot use yogic & 
for physical therapy. One can and, 
right guidance, they can be very “ 
and need not be dangerous ; but bi 
SO One is not practising yoga, You” 
integral science which covers far Ma 
these exercises. | 














Many may find it surprising tht, 
appears to be a mainly physical a 
should have spiritual repercussion 
The same persons may also find it sh 
that the Prerequisite for a mainly 
discipline should be purity of mm he 
ment, equanimity and celibacy: arit 
Conditions explain each other: the 
equanimity are necessary pecaus? i 
cinline is in fact far more than f 
and because the discipline is in f4° 
than physical, spiritual effects 
from it. 


; e, ad 
The word ‘yoga’ is, of cours” gf 
used. Etymologically akin +0 
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| . : 
word * yoke’, its basic meaning is union’. 


In the Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali it is used 
to mean a path to union, and in the 
Bhagavad Gita also it is usually given this 
meaning. The word is generally used to-day 
to mean either hatha-yoga, that is the 
‘science of physical postures, or raja-yoga, 
the eightfold path of yoga of which hatha- 
‘yoga is one of the steps. 

The first two of these steps, yama and 
iniyama, consist of self-restraint and disci- 
pline of mind and character. Yama is more 
‘the actual discipline of life, involving truth, 
ahimsa or injury to none, celibacy and 
neither stealing nor even accepting gifts. 
Niyama is concerned more with the state of 
mind, stipulating purity, equanimity and 
contentment in this disciplined life. Thus 
the inner friction and outer grasping which 
consume the energy of the worldly man, 
leading him to frustration and exhaustion, 
are checked and a reservoir of energy is 
built up which can be directed to the great 
enterprise. Only then, as the third step, are 
yogic asanas or postures prescribed. These 
are followed, as the fourth step by prana- 
yama or regulation of breathing. 


This does not mean that there is no over- 
lapping of the steps. They may indeed be 
undertaken simultaneously and the effort in 
one strengthen that in another; but they 
are envisaged as a whole process, and the 
easier, that is the physical, subserve the 
more ‘difficult which concern the training of 
mind and character, 


After control over the body (asanas) and 
the breathing (pranayama), the next step 
is control over the mind (pratyahara) 
although, as I have just said, ‘next’ does 
not mean that they are never allowed to 
overlap. “The in-drawing of the senses is 
accomplished by relinquishing their objects 
so that they take the form of mind. This 
(pratyahara) results in perfect control over 
the senses.” (Yoga Sutras, II, 54-55) 

Pranayama and pratyahara combined are 
apt to result in experiences and powers 
which might well be called supernatural. 
The practicant has to ignore these and set 
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no store by them. If he allows himself to 
be captivated by them he will get stuck 
there and never progress to the last three 
stages. And indeed, many sadhus who 
exhibit powers may be failures who have 
thus got stuck at a wayside station and lost 
the incentive and initiative to push on: 
people rather to be pilied than admired. 

It is only the last three which Patanjali 
describes as the ‘inner limbs’ of yoga, all 
the five described up to now being ranked 


as ‘outer’. These three are: dharana or 
concentration, dhyana or meditation, and 
samadhi or effortless absorption. In the 
words of the Sutras : “ Dharana is fixing ihe 
mind on a particular point” (IH-1). 
“Dhyana is an unbroken flow vf knowledge 
at that point.” (III-2). “When this is 


absorbed in Reality, unaware of itself, it is 
samadhi.” (III-3). These three inner stages 
are grouped together under the joint name 
of Samyama. “ These three in one sequence 
constitute samyama.” 


As can be seen from the above quotations, 
the Yoga Sutras are in an extremely terse 
and condensed style, requiring a commentary 
for every verse. It may be added in paren- 
thesis that speculations as to the date at 
which Patanjali composed them are of no 
importance for estimating the origin of 
yoga, much as scholars love such pastimes ; 
for it is not supposed that he invented the 
science. He simply recorded in brief, cryp- 
tie fashion a science which was already 
ancient in his time. Indeed, it is now 
known that traces of the practice of yoga 
have been found in the pre-Aryan civiliza- 
tion of Mohenjedaro in the Indus Valley. 

It will be seen, then, that raja yoga is a 
science, but a science in which one is not 
only the experimenter but also the labora- 
tory that the experiment is conducted in. 
As with any other science, the materials 
must be properly prepared and the experi- 
ment properly carried out according to the 
instructions of somebody who knows how. 
If not they may be ineffective. Unfortunate- 
ly they may also be destructive. One is 
handling dangerous material and an explo- 
sion may wreck the laboratory. 
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BHAGAVAN ON YOGA 


{Pee source of breath is the same as that 
of the mind ; therefore the subsidence 
of either of them leads effortlessly to that 
of the other. The practice of stilling the mind 
through breath-control is called yoga, 


Fixing their minds on the chakras or 
psychic centres, yogis remain for any Jength 
of time without awareness of their bodies. 
As long as this state continues they appear 
to be immersed in some kind of joy. But 
when the mind which has been stilled 
becomes active again it resumes its worldly 
thoughts. It is therefore necessary to train 
it with practices like dhyana (meditation) 
whenever it becomes externalised. It will 
then attain a state in which there is neither 
subsidence nor emergence. 

* * * 

Yoga means union and therefore implies 
prior division and subsequent reunion of 
one with another. But who is to be united 
with whom? You are the seeker and you 
seek union with something. So this some- 
thing must be separate from you. But your 
Self is intimate to you. Seek it and be it. 
Then it will expand into the Infinite, and 
there will be no question of union. First find 
out who it is that has viyoga (separation) 
before you talk about yoga (union). 


* * * 


Yoga means ‘union’ and is only possible 
when there is prior viyoga (separation). A 
person is now under the delusion of viyoga 
and this must be removed. Whatever method 
of removing it is used can þe called yoga. 


Question: Which is the best method ? 

Bhagavan: That depends on the tem- 
perament of the aspirant. Each person js 
born with the samskaras from his Past lives, 
One person will find one method easy and 
one another. Nothing definite can be said 
for all. 


* # x 


Yoga aims at union of the 


individ : 
the universal, that is the Re ual with 


ality. This Rea- 


a 


1 


DROS ly A E aa EES ( 

I, a 
lity cannot be new. It Must exis T 
and it does exist. Therefore the » 
Knowledge -tries to fina out ho 
(separation) came about. 
tion from the Reality ; 
What you have to do is to find out yc 
the illusion ; then it will vanish, Ge 
people want to know about illusion \$ 
asking who it is that has the illusio 
is foolish. lusion (maya) is outs 


: 
It is ony al 
that Means j 


and unknown, whereas the seeker isi! 
and known, so find out first what isi 
to you before trying to find out r 
foreign to you and unknown. ; 

K. M. Jivarajani: I sometimes « 
trate on the brain centre and somelit 
the heart — not always on the same 
Is that wrong ? 

Bhagavan: Wherever you cone 
and on whatever centre, there mut 
you to concentrate, and that is wh! 
must concentrate on, Different peopl 
centrate on different centres, not oth 
brain and the heart but also the spt 
ween the eyebrows, the tip of the 1 
tip of the tongue, the lowermost chi 
even external objects. Such concen 
may lead to a sort of laya in which w 
a certain bliss, but care must be take 
to lose the thought ‘T AM? in all this- 
never cease to exist in ai] these ex? K 


K.M.J.: 
witness ? 

Bhagavan : Talking of the 
should not lead to the idea that re 
Witness and something clse apart gi fe 
that he is Witnessing. The ‘wine 
means the light that illumines tHe” 
Seen and the process of seeing: Ee? 
during and after the triads of sets 


i 
That is to say that ime : 


lt 













Seeing, the illumination exists. 
exists always, 
* 


K 
-rect Ha 

-Desai :. How can ore are 

or life-current into the sushW” 


Nee Eee Se a ae See! Ae a a 


| 
967 WHAT ARE WE 
| 

central channel) so that, as prescribed in 
he ‘Ramana Gita’ one can achieve the 
everance of the chit-jada granthi (knot 
Yetween body and consciousness) ? 

| Bhagavan: By asking ‘Who am [?’, the 
ogi may be definitely aiming at rousing the 
tundalini and sending it up the sushumna, 
ind the jnani may not have this as his 
bject; but both alike achieve the same 
sult of sending the life-force up the 
ushumna and severing the chit-jada granthi 
<undalini is only another name for atma or 
elf or shakti (force). We speak of its 


jeing inside the body because we conceive 


f ourselves as limited by this body ; but it’ 


$ really both inside and outside, being no 
ther than the Self or the Shakti (Force) 
f the Self. 


Nhat are We Waiting for? * 


| Let us take the Maharshi seriously and 
top pretending that we can’t be who we 
re right now. What did he say about it ? 
isten : 


The Self is within each one’s experience 
very moment, 
No aids are needed to know it. 





There is nothing so simple as being the 
elf. 

We think there is something hiding our 
teality and that it must be destroyed before 
teality is gained. That is ridiculous. 

A great game of pretending. 

What are you waiting for? The thought 
I have not seen’, the expectation of seeing 
nd the desire to get something are all 
yorkings of the ego...... Be yourself and 
othing more. 

This idea of difficulty is the chief obstacle. 
Talks, pp. 99, 104, 116, 153, 177, 236.) 
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Desai: How can one churn up the nadis 
(subtle channels) so that the kundalini may 
go up the sushumna (central nadi) ? 


Bhagavan: Though the yogi may have 
his methods of breath-control, postures, etc., 
the jnani’s method is only that of Self- 
enquiry. When the mind is merged in the 
Self by this method, the Self or its Shakti 
or kundalini rises automatically. 


‘Kundalini is one name given by the yogic 
people to what may be called the atmic 
shakti inside the body. The followers of 
vichara (Self-enquiry) call the same power 
jnana (Knowledge). The Bhakta (devotee) 
calls it love or bhakti. 


By 
Douglas Harding 


If we want to know the truth, if we are 
interested to find out whether we are really 
the body or not, we have only to look, with- 
out any further delay whatever, at the spot 
we occupy. If we are secretly afraid of the 
truth and do not wish to see Who we are, 
we shall find excellent reasons for continu- 
ing to overlook the Looker. We may even 
persuade ourselves that we are all the better 
devotees for ignoring the Master’s clear 
instructions ! 


The fact is not that we cannot see, but 
that we are determined not to see, the Obvi- 
ous. We are frightened of disappearing. 
Once admit this and we are at least half 
way towards overcoming our fear. And 
really, of course, there is nothing to fear. 
In the very same instant that one sees one 
is nothing, one sees that one is All. 





*¥From the Ramana Pictorial Souvenir. 
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A teacher by profession, Dr. Sampurnanand was drawn into the freedom 
ın the late twenties and made his mark in politics. 
and later Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh before he bec 
which position he held until his retirement this April. 
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Dr. SAMPURN 


t 
er Strogg, 
He was Minister for Educatie 

ame Governor of Rajasitn 
A scholar of profound und." 


standing, well versed in Vedic lore and Yoga, Sampurnanand has written many bo € 


and articles, manly in Sanskrit and Hindi, 


as education and politics. 


SOMETIME ago, the Editor asked me 

to contribute an article to this journal 
on some aspects of Yoga. I am not sure if 
the present article is an adequate and proper 
response to his request. And yet, it seems 
to me that there is some justification for 
what I am attempting. There is so much 
misunderstanding, at least some of which 
seems to have been deliberately created, 
that it has become very difficult to describe 
Yoga as the term was understood and used 
by the Masters who first introduced it as 
current coin in the language of spiritual dis- 
cipline. 


Some part of the misunderstanding is per- 
haps inseparable from the very nature of 
the subject. Whatever Yoga may be, it 
seeks to delve into the mysteries of life and 
death and the secret regions of the here- 
after, to reconcile the apparent duality bet- 
ween spirit and matter. In al} these spheres, 
statements have to be made which are not 
amenable to such evidence as is available 
to the ordinary man or verifiable by the 
methods of physical sciences. And the diff- 
culty is enhanced by the frank admission 
that whatever experience is gained here 
transcends both intellect and speech, 


It is well known that certain tech 
serve to develop some of man’s dormant 
powers ; hypnotism and E.S.P., for example. 
These techniques bear an affinity to some 
yogic exercises. The powers made manifest 
in this way can be used for either benefi- 
cent or maleficent purposes and earn fo 
yoga a bad reputation as 4 near relation ng 


niques 


on philosophy, yoga, astrology as wok 


He is a robust and trenchant exponent of Hindu dharma § 


C 


magic. Again, no one has definite} 
merated the levels at which life iw 
There are forms of life not normally, 
sible to human experience, elemental 
consciousness and energy, which h 
harnessed, by suitable means, for senit 
disservice of man. Those who dabbleit 
matters are responsible for creating% 
yoga that atmosphere of fear and a 
which blurs the distinction between j? 


r 
black magic. t 


These are some of the factos E 
understandably, create a great dealt 
understanding about yoga. Some tt 
has also been caused by the alte 
introduced by well meaning u 
leaders. While formerly one sim 
yoga proved sufficient, the subject a: 
proliferated into Jnana Yoga, Kal a 
Hatha Yoga and Bhakti Yoga and fe 
analogy of the Vidyas enumerated s 
of the Upanishads, even some 0f ith, 
techniques have been dignified ee 
dent branches of yoga, It is ™ in 

ale n 











what we hear about Laya Yoe 4 
Yoga, Giving something a sepê 

invites the creation about it of ‘a 
literature which may or may n 
helpful to fruitful study. In thet the © 
maintain the separate identity % |, 
ject matter, there is a natural a 
the part of writers to exaggerā 

and build up walls where 10” 
existed, 


. 
In. a way, these are peri 
though unfortunate, outgrowth. 
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eally alarming is the coming into existence 
f certain recent developments which I con- 
ider to be of a very serious nature. Yoga 
as become tremendously popular and its 
opularity seems to be directly proportional 
o general ignorance about it. The thing 
tarted when the discovery was made that 
ertain yogic practices, some asanas and 
nudras and a moderate exercise in breath 
ontrol, have beneficient results from the 
joint of view of health. They are preventive 
nd, to some extent, curative in certain types 
f psychosomastic disorders. 

| 

|The greatest pioneer in this field was the 
ate Swami Kuvalayananda. His attitude 
vas a thoroughly scientific one and he never 
nade exaggerated claims for the techniques 
e employed in trying to restore people to 
ormal health and, what is more important, 
e never, to my knowledge, claimed tha: 
yhat he was teaching was in any sense the 
ssence of yoga. In fact, he had the genuine 
cientist’s fear that what he taught his 
umerous pupils might be misused and lead 
D harmful consequences. In some corres- 
iondence which I had with him some years 
go, I suggested that yogic exercises where- 
ver used in a number of institutions as a 
art of physical training are essentially what 
light be called of a static nature and their 
se as a part of the system of dynamic P.T., 
right prove harmful specially in the case 
f girl students. If I remember aright, he 
greed with me that without adequate 
xperimentation ii might be dangerous to 
dopt yogic exercises as a part of a general 
cheme of Physical Training. In his writings 
e dealt, as was quite proper, with the higher 
svecis of yoga. But so far as I can see, 
zhat he wrote could lead to confusion and 
lisunderstanding about what is yoga proper. 


But to-day yoga, as I have said earlier, is 
ecoming tremendously popular and it is 
aving the penalty of popularity. A large 
umber of teachers of yoga have come into 
he field and institutions have been set up 
or propagation of this science. The lives of 
any of these Professors of Yoga are open 
onks to many of us in India. They gene- 
ally take care to leave the Indian scene 
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severely alone and confine themselves to 
European audiences whose naivete can be 
easily exploited. Many people in the West 
are victims of the belief that it is possible 
to find in India a large number of people 
possessing deep spiritual knowledge through 
the practice of yoga, but the yellow robe 
covers a multitude of sins. It is people of 
this kind who are deliberately creating, it 
seems to me, the impression that yoga is 
something simple and easy, demanding 
hardly any sacrifice or self-restraint. As an 
example, I should like to refer to a book 
which has recently been published by a 
School of Yoga, whose representative, a 
young lady, recently toured the West 
with the mission of propagating yoga 
in those countries. I had an occasion once 
to point out mildly that perhaps it would be 
better to begin this great mission in India 
itself but, for obvious reasons, my protests 
did not meet with a favourable reception. 
I should like to quote a few sentences from 
this book whose name is “Dynamics of 
Yoga.” “You can continue enjoying the 
good things of life and still be a yogi; nor 
indeed is it necessary to give up world ambi- 
tions or material aspirations to take to the 
yogic way of life (p. 2)”. “In the snares 
and pitfalls of life, one cannot allow oneself 
to be divorced from reality. Patanjali’s 
Yamas (moral abstinences) and Niyamas 
(observances of conduct or character) as 
popularly interpreted, were for an age that 
is gone and done with, and the simple 
adamantine fact is that they have no place, 
if professed according to these interpreta- 
tions, in the world of today.” (P. 4) a 


I think, I need not give any more exerpts. 
Yoga according to this publication has no 
need for Vairagya or non-attachment, It 
gives the initiate a free hand to entertain 
his worldly desires and ambitions and does 
not ask him to make any changes in his 
normal ways of living. As a matter of fact, 
it is specifically stated : “for attaining this 
you need not give up any of your normal 
ways of living (Page 1).” 


Every one who has been accepted as a 
Master has insisted on the necessity of Vai- 
ragya. Patanjali says : 


a 
en 
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“ Abhyasa vairagyabhyam tannirodhah ” 
(That control is by practice and non- 
attachment). 


and Sri Krishna says in equally clear lan- 
guage : 


“ Abhyasena tu Kaunteya vairagya cha 
grihyate” [It (the control of mind) is 
achieved by practice and non-attachment]. 


Patanjali has clearly stated that the Yamas 
are a Sarvabhauma Mahavrata which admits 
of no exceptions on any grounds whatso- 
ever. This book points out that these basic 
canons namely, truth, non-violence, non- 
Possession and continence need not be fol- 
lowed too literally. I know that there is a 
sentence or two here and there like this : 
“One need not, however, become a slave of 
one’s desires (Page 2)” In the first place, 
it is difficult to say what becoming a slave 
to one’s desires means and in the second 
place ‚no one will admit even to himself that 
he is such a slave. This piece of advice is 
a pious wish which can have no restraining 
influence on any one. I have no particular 
desire to ery down this particular School of 
Yoga but the statements made in this autho- 
ritative publication give a very good example 
of how yoga is being deliberately prosti- 
tuted for the purpose of propaganda. Teach- 
ing like this will not elevate anyone spiri- 
tually, but it will certainly bring down the 


To seek ‘Gog? or ‘Truth?’ 
a ‘that’ out of ‘ This’, 
A further &rasping by the ‘me’ 


As if really “A jug 
and Thoy ” 


Could be the how. 


— 


of wine, a loaf of bread 


good name of yoga, Thos 
in the sense contemplate 
on the low spiritual levels Wh 
always have been but they wi 
themselves into believing that th 
become yogis. Some of the practig 
cated in the book in the absence , 
moral qualifications which are the. 
non of yoga may induce condit 
auto-suggestion and self-hypnosis te 
things are very far indeed from i 
experiences of the true yogi. The: 
in the number of self-styled yogis} 
about through such propaganda wi 
unfortunate. Yoga is not something 
It entails great sacrifice of the low 
As Kabir, one of our greatest mi 
saints, has said : 


d here vil 








“Says Kabir, if one loosens th 
even a little. the mind crashes dor 
the heavens to the earth ay 


It seems to me that many sincere? 
seekers after truth have. had on th 
a better idea of what yoga is and v 
practice implies than many of those! 
out to the West to bring the mes 
spirituality to the benighted p% 
Europe and America. The genuint 
feels that the practice of yoga is jike. 
to ascend a Mountain Path. It yy 
morning walk in a pleasure gardei 
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RAJA YOGA — THE ROYAL PATH 





AJA YOGA is a system of meditation 
which, while having something in com- 
mon with Buddhist techniques, is entirely 
Hindu in origin and development. It is not a 
creed, but a method, which may be used by 
all those who seek to know, experientially, 
the nature of the Ultimate Reality called God 
in the various religions of the world. Those 
who have practised it in India are the aristo- 
eracy, not of birth, but of enterprise and 
energy. 
| 
| The Sanskrit word yoga comes from the 
same root as the English word yoke. In 
arithmetic yoga means addition ; but in phi- 
losophy it has the double connotation of 
uniting and bringing under discipline. The 
scriptures give more than one definition of 
yoga. According to the ‘Katha Upanishad ’, 
“When all the senses are stilled, when the 
mind is at rest, when the intellect wavers 
not, then, say the wise, is reached the highest 
state. This calm of the senses and the mind 
has been defined as yoga.”* The Bhagavad 
Gita implies that yoga can carry us beyond 
suffering when it says, “It is the breaking 
of contact with pain.” ® In the words of the 
a “ Be still and know that I am God”’,é 
nay be said to indicate both the method ain! 
e goal. 


There is still a wide-spread impression in 
he West that yoga is a cross between physi- 
E contortions and professional hypnotism, 
& impression that has gradually developed 
far rough what is put out by the popular press 
s occult literature. It is true that the yogi 
ay develop what should be called super- 
ormal, not supernatural, powers such as 
he ability to bring the automatic nervous 
ystem under conscious control ; just as we 
ould call supernormal, not supernatural, 
he consummate skill of a tennis champion 
a trapeze artiste. Moreover, these super- 


1ormal powers have very little to do with 


| 2 


By 
Prof. EKNATH EASWARAN 


the aim of Raja Yoga which is to help man 
raise himself to the highest level of consci- 
ousness possible for him. 


From the point of view of their final sig- 
nificance, all the Hindu Scriptures may be 
called treatises on yoga. The Hindus of 
Ancient India sought Ultimate Reality not as 
an intellectual concept, nor even as an ethi- 
cal activity, but as a creative principle of 
life to guide them to a higher state of con- 
sciousness. The Bhagavad Gita describes 
four paths for this great endeavour to suit 
four different kinds of humanity. They are 
Karma Yoga or the path of action, Jnana 
Yoga or the path of knowledge, Bhakti Yoga 
or the path of devotion and, last but not 
least, Raja Yoga or the Royal Path through 
a strange experiment performed by the mind 
on the mind with the mind. The last one, 
Raja Yoga, is for the scientific man who 
insists on facts and their experimental! verifi- 
cation. 


“There is no knowledge like Sankhya, no 
power like Yoga,” runs an ancient saying in 
India. These two together form one system, 
Samkhya providing a theoretical exposition 
of the human predicament, and Yoga deal- 
ing with the practical steps to be taken to 


achieve liberation from it. Those who try 
to separate theory and practice, Sankhya 
and Yoga, are called childish in the 


Bhagavad Gita. 


Kapila is believed to be the father of Sankh- 
ya, and might have lived, judging from the 
influence he exercised on the Buddha, about 
the sixth century B.C. According to him, 
the phenomenal world is founded upon the 
two fundamental and autonomous categories 
of Purusha and Prakriti, spirit and matter. 





4‘ Katha Upanishad’ II, ITI, 10. 
§ Bhagavad Gita, VI, 19. 
6 Psalms XLVI, 10 
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The spirit is eternally free, ever serene, self- 
sentient, while matter as the primordial 
source of the phenomenal world is ever- 
changing. Perhaps a parallel io this cease- 
less process of change may be seen in the 
theory of flux to which Heraclitus, the 
Greek philosopher, referred when he said 
that we could never plunge into the same 
river twice. This is true not only of the 
physical world, but also of the mental world 
or the stream of consciousness in which 
images flow ceaselessly from moment to 
moment, 


It may be pointed out in this connection 
that Sankhya regards the physical and the 
psychical as nothing more than two different 
modifications of primordial matter, there 
being no difference of an ontological order 
between them. That this view is not opposed 
to the discoveries of modern science may be 
seen from the considered Opinion of such a 
distinguished scientist as Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton. “The external world of physics has 
thus become a world of shadows. In remov- 
ing our illusions we removed the substance, 
for indeed we have seen that substance is 
one of the greatest of our illusions.” 7 Says 
Professor Karl Pearson in “The Grammar of 
Science’: “There is no better exercise for 
the mind than the endeavour to reduce the 
perceptions we have of ‘ external things’ to 
the simple sense impressions by which we 
know them. The arbitrary distinction bet- 
ween outside and inside ourselves is then 
clearly seen to be one merely of everyday 
practical convenience.” 8 


Sankhya is dualistic in contrast to the 
monistic outlook of the Upanishads, and 
accepts as real both the world of Becoming 
and Being, both matter and Spirit. The 
sages of Ancient India turned, in t 
for Ultimate Reality to the wor 
and claimed to have found it n 
objects of sense perception and i 
cognition, not in Prakriti, but in 
guarantees the reality of these 
cognitive self or Purusha, 


heir quest 
ld within, 
ot in the 
ntellectual 
that which 
objects, the 


According to Kapila, all experi j 
based on the duality of ihe Sere pi: 
e 


knowing subject and matter as th 
object. While the Spirit 
Being, matter is describeq 
tension of the three cosmic conas 
law, energy, and inertia (sattwa, A 
tamas). These three are said tg : 
state of equilibrium in primordia. 
until it begins to differentiate ; ; 
tremendous process of 








{self 
cosmic gy 

The Sankhya theory may he 
ly stated thus. The first pro} 
the intellect which stands near 
the spirit, and reflects the ok 
ness of the Spirit in such a wayi 
appears to become conscious itself, 
the intellect comes the ego-sense yi 
the principle of individuation. It gin: 
to the feeling of I, me, and mine, ar 
the self to look upon itself as the 
all action. Third comes the mind w 
the co-ordinating centre between ti 
cognitive senses of sight, hearing. 
taste, and touch, and the five conative 
of speech, prehension, movement, 6 
and reproduction. 


When Patanjali defines Yoga as 1e 
the modifications of the Thinking Pe 
the definition has to be understood! 
light of the theory of knowledge pui“ 
by Sankhya. The term Thinking H 
is a comprehensive one for tlie’ 
psychic apparatus which includes 
lect, ego-sense, and mind-knowled& 
ception. It is because the Thinking id 
assumes all the forms presented toi 
Senses, imagination, emotion or mê 
they tend to leave behind them vo 
that may be permanent. These I 
or latencies, called ‘ samskaras’ we 
which continue in the subconscio m 
are revived under proper excitan 
paramount importance in Voga 5 
because our life is looked upon jo 
nuous activisation of these dyra 
cies. The Herculean task of ! 
to “burn out’ these latencies P 
the modifications of the Think 
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l Thus long before psychoanalysis made its 
hppearance in the West, Sankhya psycho- 
logy had brought out in e Gabe fashion 
the dominant role played by the subconsci- 
ous in shaping human destiny. While most 
Western psychologists are reluctant to 
believe that the subconscious can be con- 
sciously controlled, Patanjali mainiains that 
it is possible for us to enter into the dark 
region of the subconscious and bring it under 
complete conscious control. When the vast 
continent of the subconscious is brought up 
to the conscious level, Cee Raja Yoga, man 
passes, here and now, “from the unreal to 
the Real, from darkness to light, from death 
to immortality.” 9 


| Patanjali divides his book into four parts. 
The first deals with the nature and purpose 
of Raja Yoga, the modifications of the Think- 
ing Principle, and the eight limbs or steps 
of the system. The second is devoted to ihe 
means of attaining Illumination, the mental 
states which stand in the way, and the four- 
fold theme of suffering, its causes, cessa- 
tion, and the means thereof. The third part 
deals with Siddhis or supernormal powers 
such as telepathy and clairvoyance which 
may develop through the practice of Raja 
Yoga, though we are warned over and over 
again by the ancient seers not to attach any 
importance to their acquisition, but to put 
ethical improvement and spiritual progress 
before them. The explanation given by 
Raja Yoga is very simple. Each mind is a 
separate unit in one sense, and part of a 
collective mind in another. Through one- 
ointed meditation the Yogi passes from 
he individual mind to the cosmic mind or 
consciousness which is not bound by the 
aws of time and space. 


It was the Buddha who said of the mind 
hat there is nothing more rebellious when 
it is undisciplined, and nothing more obedi- 
ent when disciplined. Raja Yoga disciplines 
the mind by first separating consciousness 
from physical sensations and then from the 
thoughts in the mind. It is a scientific 
system with eight limbs, the first two being 
ethical, the next three physical, and the last 
three psychological. 
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The first two limbs or the ethical part 
deal with Abstentions and Observances, 
don’ts and do’s, for achieving purification of 
the mind. 


Through the three physical limbs, Postures, 
Breath Control, and Withdrawal of the 
Senses, the yogi works through the body to 
the mind to make it, in the words of the 
Gita, “like the light of a lamp which does 
not flicker in a windless place.” 19 The main 
purpose of the postures or physical exercises 
developed by the sages of Ancient India is to 
promote bodily health and to prepare the 
mind for rapid progress in meditation. 


Raja Yoga regards the rhythm of breath- 
ing in the light of the theory that there exists 
a close connection between respiration and 
the states of mind. These breathing exer- 
cises are said to lead to prolonged suspension 
of breathing which in turn results in an 
increase in concentration of carbon dioxide 
in the blood; and this chemical change 
seems to help bring about a change in the 
quality of consciousness, thus facilitating the 
control of the mind, 


The next step is the withdrawal of 
thought from the tyranny of the nerves in 
what is known as Abstraction in Christian 
mysticism and aims at gathering together the 
out-going powers of the mind. 


The above five are called external limbs 
of Raja Yoga, and the remaining three, 
which form the internal and the fundamen- 
tal, may be described as deepening stages 
of meditation —Dharana or concentration, 
Dhyana or contemplation, and Samadhi or 
identification. 


According to Sankhya, the origin of 
human suffering lies in confusing Purusha 
with Prakriti, changeless Spirit with chang- 
ing matter. By suffering here is meant, 
much inore than physical or mental PA 
the consciousness of being limited, bound, 
conditioned, which is inseparable from this 
human existence. It is in this sense that 
Patanjali uses the word. 


o Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 1, III, 27. 
10 Bhagavad Gita, VI, 19. 
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This suffering is not destructive and does 
not justify the charge of pessimism that has 
been brought against Hindu philosophy in 
the West. On the contrary, suffering is said 
{o be an ontological necessity and provides, 
paradoxically enough, the means for putting 
an end to all suffering. It is by being thrown 
over and over again on the furnace of life 
that man comes to long for emancipation so 
that the cosmos may be said to have an 
ambivalent function — to fling man into 
suffering, temporarily, on the one hand, and 
to help him escape, permanently, on the 
other, from the Wheel of Becoming. 


How then is man to achieve liberation 
from the human predicament, the central 
law of which seems to be suffering ? To 
the Buddha the cause of suffering is the 
craving for sense experience ; to Kapila and 
Patanjali it is nescience or ignorance of the 
nature of Reality. Says Patanjali: “To 
regard the noneternal as eternal, the impure 
as pure, the painful as pleasant and the non- 
Atman as the Atman — this is ignorance.” 
This primeval ignorance, which is held res- 
Ponsible for all our suffering, may be com- 
pared to the Fall in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 


There is but one way to terminate this 
primeval confusion, and that is to have 
direct knowledge of the Ultimate Reality. 
He who knows the Spirit erosses over the 
sea of Becoming, declare the Upanishads. 
Ignorance means bondage ; knowledge means 
liberation. With the direct -perception of 
Reality, man is said to achieve his liberation 
at once, and the Spirit regains its original 
freedom or sees its own native form, as 
Patanjali puts it with striking simplicity. In 
the language of psychoanalysis, the dissipa- 
tion of the repressing factor immediately 
results in automatic self-recollection. 


This may be illustrated with th 
tional story of the King’s son 
banished to the forest as a 
brought up there as a forester, 
of course, to believe that he Was 
forester. On learning who 
was, a Minister from the Ç 


e tradi- 
who was 
child, and 
He came, 
really a 
the young man 
ourt tells him : 


“Thou art not a forester, thou a 

sen.” Immediately the image of i 
is erased from the young man's a 
he becomes the king’s gon again @ 
enable the self-deluded forester y 
his royal status that primordia] m., 


l may, 
through the long drawn-out drama. 
stage of the phenomenal world. p, 


(Spirits) purpose is the cause of p 
(Matters) evolution. 

Liberation means the experiential 
nition of the Self as the same as the? 
which is beyond the laws of time, s 
causality, which is in no way invo 
the ceaseless flux of the phenomena! 
and which, therefore, is ever fi 
immortal. This is the Moksha of the 
the Nirvana of the Buddhists. 








There has been no greater dk 
in the whole history of mankind th 
contained in the three simple Sansktil 
Tat Twam Asi— That Thou Art- 
embody the highest teaching of thel 
shads ‘That’ stands for Brahmi 
Ultimate Reality, from whom all we 
coil, as Shankara puts it with stat 
Geur. ‘Thou’ stands for Atman, the? 
dual Self, the Being behind evel! 
being. 


This direct perception of ultimate! 
does not produce anything new n 
simple awakening in the sense in y 
Buddha uses it in his answer to We” 
disciples, 


“Are you a god?” they ask: 
“No,” says the Buddha. | 
“Are you an angel?” they a% 
“No,” says the Buddha. 
“ Are you a saint 7” they ask: 
“No,” says the Buddha. K 
“Then what are you?” they a 
“I am awake,” says the Buddi 
the litera] meaning of the word 


ae A 

1‘ How to know God’, ‘The zon f 
of Patanjali’. translated by Swang 
nanda and Christopher Isherw00% 
per & Bros, New York. 
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according to Raja Yoga, through the agency 
of the intellect which is itself only a highly 
developed form of matter. Plato takes up 
‘4 similar position when he claims that noesis 
is the highest kind of knowledge, which is 
immediate and supra-intellectual. 


Such direct perception of Reality is beyond 


the senses and the iniellect and can be 
obtained only through a transcendental 
experience in which, there is complete 


identity between the subject and the object, 
between the knower and the known. The 
Upanishads do not dismiss the intellect as a 
useless guide. It is very useful for dealing 
With finite things in the phenomenal world 
of subject and object duality, but it has to 
give place to another mode of knowing for 
the perception of infinite Reality. This view 
finds corroboration in the philosophy of Kant 
that the very organization of our intellect, 
which is bound forever to its innate forms 
of perception, space, time and causality, 
excludes us from a knowledge of the space- 
less, timeless Reality that is the Ding-an- 
Sich or the ‘ thing-in-itself,’ 


| This experiential knowledge of the Ulti- 
mate Reality is said to be self-established, 
self-evidencing, self-luminous. Nothing can 
ever be the same after. With this identifi- 
ation comes to an end for the illumined 
man the ceaseless tension between the Spirit 
rd matter that goes on throughout the cos- 








nic process. 
pi 
| Yo atiain liberation from the human pre- 
¢licament is not to run away from the duties 
and responsibilities of life. The liberated 
man works in the world process no longer 
s a helpless ego, but as a living center of 
he Supreme Spirit. It is these illumined 
nen, living on the highest pinnacle of 
Gnsciousness, who dedicate their lives to the 
ighty task of elevating mankind. 


Patanjali takes over the cosmology and the 
sychology of Kapila almost in its entirety, 
ut he makes an important addition by 


i 


| 
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| This kind of awakening cannot come, bringing the concept of the personal God 


into the system of Raja Yoga, holding 
that devotion to a personal God can be a 
very valuable aid in practising Raja Yoga. 
If you believe in a personal God, says 
Patanjali, it will be very helpful. If you 
don’t, the task will be very much harder. 
Patanjali does not waste any words on the 
nature of Ultimate Reality because the only 
way one can know it is by realising it for 
oneself in the Yoga climax called Samadhi. 


Through this identification or illumina- 
iion the yogi passes permanently beyond the 
human condition of being limited and bound. 
It is impossible to describe the nature of 
this experience except in the way the Upani- 
shads try to do it— neti, neti, not this, not 
this! As Meister Eckhart puts it, “ Every- 
thing stands for God and you see only God 
in all the world. It is just as when one looks 
straight at the sun for a while ; afterwards, 
everything he looks at has the image of ihe 
sun in it.”!? 

All human experience is to lead man, 
according to Yoga, to this final consumma- 
tion towards which all creation moves in 
travail. As the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
sings ecstatically, “ Pure like crystal water 
is that Self, the only seer, the One without 
a second. He is the kingdom of Brahman — 
man’s highest goal, supreme ireasure, grea- 
test bliss.”!8 


The illumined man or the perfected man 
has gone deep into his own ground and learnt 
to know himself at the root of his own being. 
He has found at last what he was 
searching for — personal proof of his iden- 
tity with the Supreme Self whom the Upa- 
nishads call Sat Chit Ananda — Absolute 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. Tat 
Twam Asi — That Thou Art. 





12 Meister Eckhart, p. 123, Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

13 Brikadaranyaka Upanishad, IV, III, 32. 

The quotations from the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Upanishads are from the translation of Swami 
Prabhavananda. 
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YAMA AND NIYAMA 


HE Yoga System, like other ancient 

Hindu systems of philosophy, accepts 
the Realisation of Being as the goal of life, 
According to Patanjali, its chief exponent 
and the author of its scripture, the Yoga 
Sutras, Kaivalya or Heaven is the state 
where man enjoys the supreme bliss of alone- 
ness, completely immune to the play of 
Prakriti ; and indeed, the very word ‘ Kai- 
valya’ is from the root meaning ‘alone’, 
Jn order to attain this goal it is necessary to 
withdraw one’s mind from all distracting 
thoughts and tendencies. The definition of 
Yoga given by Patanjali himself at the very 
beginning of his great work is ‘restraint of 
mental activities’, 1 


The yogic path has eight steps (literally 
“limbs ’) 2 culminating in asamprajnata 
samadhi or perfect Self-realization. The 
first two of these are yama and niyama ; to 
be followed by physical postures (asanas), 
breath-control (pranayama) end sense- 
withdrawal (pratyahara). These five are 
grouped together as the ‘outer aspects °. 
They are followed by concentration 
(dharana) meditation (dhyana) and absorp- 
tion (samadhi), which alone are termed 
the ‘inner aspects’. 


Of late there has been a wide vogue of 
what is called ‘ Yoga’ outside Tudia. It will 
be seen from the above that this consists 
only of parts of the third and fourth steps 
of the eightfold path and, what is most 
serious, completely ignores the goal of the 
path. The last four steps are Probably 
beyond the practicants, while the first two 
they conveniently ignore. 

Patanjali lists, as the beginning of the 
yogic path, five yamas and five niyamas. The 
five yamas (from the Sansk 
tọ restrain) are forms of self-restraint or 
abstention. They are: non-violence, truth- 


fulness, honesty, continence and abstemi 


rit root ‘yam’, 


Prof. G. y, Ky 


Ousness. When the mind flows une 
it indulges in thoughts the Opposite; 
and leads the aspirant astray fio 
The yamas are therefore primarily y 
virtues in which restraint is predomi: 
they have positive content too, They: 
the obstacles on the path of yo 
enabling the aspirant to set foot ont 
Incidentally, it will be noted that th 
ct them, brahmacharya, meaning co 
or celibacy, indicates that Yoga iş 
those spiritual paths which is accessi 
to celibates. 


Let us consider briefly the implicat 
the five yamas. 


1. Ahimsa (Non-violence). This: 
not causing injury in thought, word ¢ 
First one has to keep the mind qui 
from animosity, resentment and m 
thoughts. If any such do arise they # 
immediately counteracted by @ 
thoughts and feelings of love and 
wishing? Secondly, one has to abst! 
uttering (or, of course, writing) $ 
which will insult others or wound the 
ings. Whenever such an impulse ar 
must control one’s speech and sayt 
has to be said in a friendly way, W 
violence and goodwill. Thirdly, ™ a 
violence should be perpetrated on g 


j 

Non-violence consists, says ad 
mentator Vyasa, in bearing ila 
none. He further adds that it is 4 
virtue and that all the other 1a 
niyamas are based on it. When p Í 
firmly established in a yogi his V4 
suffices to remove animosity. 5 
The positive side of this virtue Uj 
all creatures and strive for the? mi 
in a selfless way. 


fy 











l Yoga Sutras. if, 2 
2 Ibid., TI, 29. 
3Ibid., I 33 


4Ibid., TI 35. 
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12, Satya (Truthfulness). This consists in 
refraining from anything that is untruthful 
in thought, word or deed. One must avoid 
ihe temptation either to exaggerate or to 
make a false impression on others. One’s 
thoughts must be based on truth. One’s 
words must not only not be lies but also not 
be deceptive or misleading. One’s actions 
should be sincere and conducive to the well- 
being of all creatures, and truthfulness in 
speech must be accompanied by gentleness 


in action 
| 


| When a person is firmly established in this 
virtue, whatever he says comes true. 





3. Asteya (Honesty, non-stealing). This 
prohibits stealing both in its gross and 
subtle form. The subtle form of stealing 
consists in possessing and enjoying things 
which do not really belong to us or 
even possessing our Own in a quantity 
exceeding our real needs. It also consists in 
enjoying things privately without sharing 
them with others or surrendering them to 
God. The Bhagavad Gita calls one who does 
this a thief? and the Ishopanishad exhorts us 
fo enjoy what comes our way in a spirit of 
surrender. 

| Non-stealing is also interpreted to mean 
tot accepting from others things not sanc- 
tioned in the scriptures and also not enter- 
ining desires for things. 






1 
| Wealth is said to come spontaneously to 
ene who is established in this virtue.® 


i 


4. Brahmacharya (continence, celibacy, 
Spiritual-mindedness). This, fully and pro- 
perly understood means the quest for 
rahman and delight in Brahman. Therefore 
o seek any other consummation or find 
delight in anything else is lack of Brahma- 
harya. Therefore it implies full control not 
nly of the senses but even of the desires. 
n its restricted sense it means sexual 
ontrol, but in thought and word as well as 
m deed. This is a cardinal virtue and is very 
mportant for yoga. An aspirant has to be 
eenly vigilant about it and to keep body 
nd mind completely pure and free from 
nhealthy thoughts and feelings. 


When a person is established firmly in this 
virtue, Patanjali says, he is full of vigour 
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and capable of imparting spiritual and yogic 
instruction.’ 

5. Aparigraha (abstemiousness, freedom 
from greed). This consists in not coveting 
things or accumulating more than is neces- 
sary for the present day. It also implies not 
accepting gifts, as doing so gives rise to 
thoughts of earning, saving and atiachment. 

When a yogi is firmly established in this 
yama he obtains the ability to see his past 
and future lives.!0 

It is apparent from the fourth and fifth of 
these yamas that Yoga is a path for the 
renunciate, not for the family man. 


The chief common factor of all five yamas 
is restraint or self-control. They are called 
the Mahavratas or ‘great vows’ and are 
declared by Patanjali to be completely obli- 
gatory on any one undertaking the yogic 
path. 


Not so the niyamas, These are declared to 
be desirable but not absolutely abligatory, 
and therefore they are termed simply 
‘vratas’ or vows. It is not to be deduced 
from this so much that they are less im- 
portant as that they are less casy, less 
dependent on one’s own will power. ‘They 
are rather positive achievements, that is 
abidance in the right, while the yamas are 
rather negative, that is renunciation of the 
wrong. Therefore, while a man can decide 
upon the yamas, he has rather to strive for 
the niyamas. For instance, a man can decide 
not to harm (ahimsa) ; but to be in a state 
of contentment (saniosha) is something he 
has to aspire after rather than decide upon. 


Let us consider briefly the five niyamas. 


1, Shaucha (purity, 
is both external and internal. Externally it 
implies keeping one’s body, clothing, sur- 
roundings and food pure and clean. Internal 
purity means keeping the mind free from 
passion, inertia or any other form of egoism. 
From external purity arises detachment from 
one’s own body and the bodies of others ;1! 
from internal purity arises concentration, 
self-control and ripeness for the vision of 


cleanliness). Purity 





5Ibid., II. 36. 

6111, 12, 

wa, 

8 Yoga Sutras, II, 37. 


9Thid., II, 38. 
10 [bid., IT, 39. 
11 Ibid.. TT, 40-41. 
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tke Self. It is like a clear unflickering lamp 
ina glass case. 


2. Santosha (contentment). This is the 
Gpposite of craving. It means satisfaction 
with what one has and therefore implies 
equanimity under all conditions and at all 
times. Outwardly it implies accepting life as 
it is, but inwardly it is that experience of 
everything being as it should he which 
comes when the ego subsides. It is said that 
When this niyama is fully mastered the 
highest form of pleasure ensues, and indeed 
il is itself beyond anything called ‘pleasure’, 
“ Whatever delight one gets in having one’s 
desires fulfilled, whatever delight one gets 
even in heaven, such delight is negligible 
compared with that which comes from con- 
tentment,” says the Mahabharata. When 
‘ contentment’ is understood in the living, 
ego-free way just mentioned, this is no 
hyperbole but is literally true. 


3. Tapas (austerity), This means remain- 
ing indifferent to the opposites such 
and cold, likes and dislikes, victory and 
defeat, success and failure. There are also 
specific forms of tapas like those implied by 
the vows of krichchra and chandrayana. It 
is threefold, concerning body, speech and 
mind. The first implies control of the body 
and senses, the second the control and right 
use of speech and the third the taming and 
calming of the mind. From tapas and the 
decline of impurity comes various powers of 
the body and senses. 


as heat 


4. Swadhyaya (Study of the scriptures and 
incantation of mantras and the Divine 
Name). This includes both the ancient 
scriptural texts and the sayings of the saints. 
“Do not fail to study the scriptures” jis an 
upanishadie precept. The Shatapath Brah- 
mana says that “Study of the seri 
the highest undertaking a man c 
in.” It also includes the 
sacred mono-syllable OM 
Name. 


Plures is 
an engage 
repetition of the 
or of any Divine 


5. Ishwara Pranidhang (Surren 
mission to God). The inclusion 
the final and perhaps the culminat 
ig remarkable, since on the whol 


der or sub- 
Of this as 
ing niyama 
e Yoga is a 


———___ 


y 
THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


self-help type of Path not, 
concept of a Personal God. It h 
regarded by some authors aş am 
type of path. And yet Ishwara p 
means surrendering all one’s action 
who is the Supreme Guru, 
worship, not dependent on any fe 
ritual, and can be carried on Whik 
walking along the road or Workin 
office or whatever one may be i 
implies habituating the mind to § 
omnipresence of the Divine Being an 
tising the Presence of God everywh 
always. One who this | 
samadhi, 


Raking Us 


as ei 


n 
This. 


practises 


While yama and niyama are the 
steps of the Eightfold Yogic palk 
tain flexibility has to be observed 
rot necessary, for instance, that o 
should be completely mastered hel 
next can be started. If it were, fen 
ever reach the third step at all. Als! 
be noted that yama and niyama t 
well constitute a path in themselvé 
apart from the remaining yogic st 
instance, the last three niyamas, cal 
Patanjali ‘ Kriya-yoga’ or ‘the y 
action’, have an affinity with whati 
‘the path of yoga’ in the Bhagat 
Then again, the yamas and niyamas t 
add up to what the Bhagavad Gil 
Daivi Sampad, that is ‘Divine Me 
Similarly, non-violence, purity, sell 
contentment, and submission to 
under the Gita definition of Jnanā 
‘Knowledge’ or ‘ Wisdom ’.3 | 

It is noteworthy that the five ve 
vows of Jainism are the same a | 
vamas, While the panchasila or Ay 


ral 
Conduct in Buddhism run a? 
include most of them. They a 








not exclusive to the yogic pal 
to any one religion, but for Ba 
CED io taika mi p ih 


are obligatory and que 
Conditions to be steadily aime s 





' Bhagavad Gita, XVI. 1-3. 
1? Ibid.. XIIT, 7-10. 
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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT YOGA 


N this article I would like to remove some 


t- misconceptions about Yoga which are 
prevalent and which are generally the 


result of over-simplification of its problems. 
When the human mind has not enough 
Knowledge about any subject and the dis- 
criminative faculty is not sufficiently deve- 
loped it always tends to over-simplify the 
problems connected with it. That is why a 
sound theoretical background of knowledge 
is necessary before we enter the practical 
field pertaining to that knowledge. In the 
absence of such knowledge we see all the 
problems connected with that field of endea- 
your out of perspective, are liable to enter 
blind alleys, adopt wrong methods, get stuck 
in non-essential activities, and in other ways 
Waste time and run risks of various kinds. 
We may discuss here a few illustrations of 
the over-simplification of the problems of 
Yoga to show not only how it creates all 
kinds of misconceptions about this sacred 
science but also makes people adopt methods 
Which cannot by their very nature lead to 
the desired result. 


l A great deal of interest has been aroused 
e the West about Yoga during the last two 
or three decades. As a result of this many 
ooks have been written about Yoga and 
many people, especially Indians, have set 
hemselves up as Yogis and teachers of the 
ogic Science. It is all a question of demand 
and supply. Whenever there is a demand for 
:nything there will be people who will sup- 
ply it whether the article supplied is 
enuine or spurious. A large number of 
ooks are being published these days on 
arious aspects of Yoga and from these 
ooks one can get some idea of the kind of 
knowledge which is being generally palmed 
iff as Yoga in the West by people who either 
o not themselves know what Yoga is or 
ass on these trivial practices under the 
high-sounding title of Yoga to exploit the 
public. It is not that this kind of stuff deal- 
3 











By 
Dr. |. K. TAIMNI 


ing mostly with Asanas and breathing exer- 
cises does not help people to lead a more 
sane and healthy life, but it is not Yoga and 
it vulgarizes the ideals and realities of the 
yogic life. Asana and Pranayama are parts 
of Raja Yoga but they are used merely for 
clearing the ground for tackling the mind 
where Yoga really begins. 


Another kind of gross over-simplification 
which we find with regard to the technique 
of Yoga is that which equates yogic techni- 
ques with the techniques of psycho-analysis. 
This is very common and some authors have 
gone to the length of practically basing the 
technique of yoga on  psycho-analysis. 
Let us go into this problem and see where 
the fallacy lies. This psycho-analysis tech- 
nique of Yoga is based upon the idea that 
the object of Yoga is attained by bringing 
about quiescence or a state of perfect still- 
ness of the mind by letting the thoughts 
which lie suppressed in the sub-conscious 
mind come out gradually until the store is 
exhausted and the mind becomes empty. 
And in this emptiness or vacuum produced 
ir the mind the Reality is supposed to be 
revealed. This idea is obviously erroneous 
and based on a misconception of the nature 
of the sub-conscious mind. It is true that 
when the mind is sought to be emptied at 
the time of meditation, suppressed thoughts 
and desires of the sub-conscious mind do 
tend to rush into the comparatively empty 
mind and this accounts for the wandering 
and filling of the mind with all kinds of 
irrelevant ideas. It is also true that the 
release of such thoughts reduces the 
pressure on the mind. But this by itself 
cannot bring about Chitta-vritti-nirodha or 
the complete inhibition of the modifications 
of the mind which is required in Yoga. This 
is so because the sub-conscious mind is a 
vast storehouse of unfathomable depths 
containing the impressions or samskaras of 
all our previous evolutionary ‘stages. And 
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so if this process of merely emptying it is 
encouraged and continued it will g0 on 
interminably and then start bringing up 
atavistic tendencies and instinctive tenden- 
cies of our savage and animal stages. These 
tendencies or impressions lie deeply buried 
in our sub-conscious mind and are some- 
times brought up to the surface when in a 
state of frenzy or uncontrollable excitement 
we start indulging in inhuman acts or show 
other tendencies of the animal stage. All 
these things of the remote past have passed 
into the deepest levels of the sub-conscious 
mind and are not meant to be brought up 
again. They belong to our past evolution. 


The real field and purpose of the psycho- 
analytic technique is to remove the distor- 
tions and abnormalities which are related to 
cur advanced human stage. It is these dis- 
tortions and complexes which cause various 
kinds of pressures in our psyche that have 
to be eliminated in order to restore its 
healthy condition. This is done in psycho- 
analysis by its well-known technique which 
is of a positive character. In this the abnor- 
malities are resolved naturally and the 
psyche becomes free from them: but since 
there is a positive state of mind to replace 
the negative it does not lead to the produc- 
tion of a vacuum which can be filled up only 
by the thoughts and desires derived from 
increasingly lower levels of the sub- 
conscious mind. It is this fallacy which is 
responsible for reducing the yogic technique 
tc the level of psycho-analysis and has made 
some writers in the West confuse yoga with 
psycho-analysis. But the resemblance 
between yoga and psycho-analysis js only 
superficial and there is really nothing in 
common between the two. 


As this subject is important 1 
to go a little deeper into it, If 
simile of producing a mental 
examine it a little further we 
there can be no vacuum pr 
mind as long as it is open at 
towards the sub-conscious leye 
produce an ordinary vacuum 
which is in communication i 
inexhaustible source of gas orp ea an 
So the idea that by letting th sphere, 


s 3 e sub-consci 
mind empty itself into the conscious mins 
n 


would like 
we take this 
vacuum and 
shall see that 
Oduced in the 
the lower end 
Is. You cannot 
in any vesse] 
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Ju, 
in a relaxed condition it is Possible 
at a stage when the mind become 
free of modifications, is untenable Bal is ak 
contrary to experiences obtained in the ti 
tice of Yoga. The mind cannot by its vel 
nature reach a state of vacuum in this 
manner. In order to produce a vaeuy 
vessel all sources of communication Ww 
vessel must be closed tight and then Only js 
it possible to get air from any Source op 
direction we want by opening the corres. 
ponding valve or door. This is why in yogi 
nieditation all sources of communication 
with the mind are cut off before Samadhi 
can be practised successfully. But You 
cannot cut off the sub-conscious mind from 
the conscious as you do in the case ofa 
Physical vessel by plugging a hole. The mind 
is not made that way and it cannot b 
Givided into water-tight compartments by 
mental plugs. The only way in which the 
mind can be cut off from all kinds of sources | 
is by concentration. When we cencentrate 
intensely on anything we cut off the mind 
from everything else. There is no other wa! 
of producing the metaphorical vacuum 
referred to above. When the mind is con- 
centrated successfully on any object it 8 
closed completely on all sides except oè 
and that is its own centre, the Centre} 
Consciousness, But a valve, as it were, clost | 
this Centre and cuts off the super-consciol® 
levels of the mind which lie beyond a 
Centre on the other side. What blocks t | 
Centre ? Of course, the object held in the 
mind on which the mind is concentrated. 
this object which is called the seed? | 
Samprajnata Samadhi is dropped, two wia 
happen simultaneously ; (1) A real mena 
vacuum is produced in the mind, for it ? yi 
aly contains nothing at all, as the | 
object on Which it was concentrated has | 


. f- : 
disappeared ; (2) the passage to the sur | 
Conscious now becomes open, for it Wa k 

object of praty | 


aya which was closing E 
passage. So consciousness slips through | ii 
point or centre connecting the conscious nô 
he Super-conscious levels of the min el: 
emerges into the next higher plane OF bis 
Or one can say the super-conscious ©" | 
the mind through the centre. This ¥ 
technique of dsamprajnata samadhi. 
Now, why cannot dsamprajnata s" 


to arti, 
5 empty 
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be practised without first practising sampraj- 
nata samadhi? Or to put it in non-techni- 
cal terms, why is it not possible to drop the 
jast object or image held in the mind at the 
time of meditation in an ordinary manner 
and produce the mental vacuum referred to ? 
The answer has been given above. Because 
there is not in ordinary meditation that 
degree of concentration which is required to 
close the mind tight against all entrances 
except its own centre. It is only in sampraj- 
nata samadhi that this degree of concentra- 
tion can be achieved. A state of mind in 
which it is allowed to remain in a relaxed 
condition so that the sub-conscious thoughts 
and desires can emerge and discharge them- 
selves into it is the very opposite of this con- 
centrated condition and should by its very 
nature fail to produce that vacuum of utter 
stillness which is needed for the hidden 
reality to reveal itself. That is why yogic 
technique is not a technique of relaxation 
but a technique of the utmost concentration 
hased on will power. 


But the student should not get the idea 
from what has been said above that Samadhi 
is a state of struggle and tension, in which 
the will tries to force concentration of the 
mind and the mind tries to resist this imposi- 
tion of the will. That would give an entire- 
ly wrong impression about the nature of 
Samadhi. We should know that real ‘exertion 
of spiritual will power is not a process 
Mvolving tension or struggle at all. It is 
quiet, confident, utterly in peace, without 
Struggle, People who have real power of 
‘Pititual will are not the people who are 
P uséling with their mind or emotions. In 
a this state shows not the presence of 
‘Piritual will power but its absence. When 
0 Atma, the Inner Ruler who is the source 
in Spiritual will, is in command everything 
ice falls into line and submits to His will 
paws hen a King commands everyone 
State. implicitly and immediately. So the 
being th Concentration produced in Samadhi 
trea fr e result of true will power is a c 
and oe tensions and struggles, pressures 
Irena stances. All these pressures have 
the u been eliminated in the practice of 
Ning Tevious techniques of yoga, yama, 

Ma ete, 
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Another kind of over-simplification is 
found in the technique in which we start 
with becoming aware of our mind in order 
to discover what is hidden behind the mind, 


This ignores important factors which 
are actually involved in the problem 
ənd which prevent the aspirant from 


achieving his object. The technique appears 
quite attractive because it gives the impres- 
sion that one can attain the highest prize of 
human achievement by his own efforts in a 
very simple manner without any external 
aid. 

This technique starts with and is based on 
aeveloping the awareness of our mind, its 
activities, its tendencies, its prejudices, pre~ 
cilections, and biases which are due to pre- 
vious conditioning. It is claimed that when 
we become really aware of these, they begin 
to dissolve gradually, one after another, and 
ultimatly the mind becomes free from all 
the tendencies which condition it, assumes 
the state which is quite free from any kind 
of modifications and which may be called 
pure Consciousness or Reality. The aware- 
ness which brings about this remarkable 
result is, of course, not ordinary awareness 
which we exercise when we do ordinary 
introspection. It is a special kind of aware- 
ness in which the mind is free irom the 
pressures and biases generated by past 
conditioning. It is this particular type of 
awareness alone which is supposed te have 
ihe solvent property of dissolving all the 
encumbrances which load the mind and 
bringing about awareness of Reality. 

The first question we may ask is: who 
becomes aware? Or to put it more clearly, 
to what does this faculty of being aware 
belong? Is it the mind? Does the mind 
become aware of itself ? Here is the first 
gap in the line of reasoning on which the 
method is based. The mind has no capa- 
city in itself to become aware. It shines 
with the light of Buddhi and it is the illu- 
mination of Buddhi which enables it to per- 
ceive anything or become aware of anything. 
Obviously, therefore, Buddhi is an indispen- 

factor in the process. And if the pro- 
sable ends upon Buddhi, the condition in 
sess ee re is functioning will determine 
Ce of this trying to become aware of 
ae es and its tendencies, activities, etc. 
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Now, we know that Buddhi or intuition is 
extremely sensitive to the condition of the 
medium through which it works, namely, the 
mind, The mind can carry out its ordinary 
operations even in an impure, disharmonised 
and disturbed condition but when it comes 
to the question of seeing the significance of 
things, of seeing its own faults, its biases, its 
distortions and the illusions of life in which 
it is involved, it is helpless unless the pure 
light of Buddhi, coming through a pure and 
harmonised vehicle, is able to fitter down 
into the mind, We know very well how 
people whose minds have become debased 
with evil tendencies and activities are utterly 
` incapable of seeing anything wrong in their 
own life and actions although these aberra- 
tions are of a gross character and others can 
see these things clearly. 


What does this show ? That, even for start- 
ing this process of observing our mind we 
need a reasonably controlled, pure and har- 
monized mind through which at least some 
Buddhie illumination can come. Is the mind 
of the ordinary man in such a condition ? 
Tf not, how can he then even begin this 
work, to say nothing of completing it suc- 
cessfully ? He must have a reasonably pure, 
harmonized, tranquil and controlled mind 
before the process can be begun. If this is 
inescapable then how can this kind of mind 
he acquired ? ‘By becoming aware of the 
mind’s tendencies’ reply the staunch sup- 
porters of this philosophy and technique. 
Don’t we see that this is arguing in a circle ? 
Illumination from Buddhi can come only 
When the mind is pure, harmonized and 
tranquil, and the mind can be made pure 
harmonized and tranquil only when it ie 
illuminated by the light of pure Buddhi, 


So how are we to bring about this mini- 
mum purity, ete., which is required even for 
initiating the process of becomin 
our mind’s aberrations? This our new phi 
losophy does not care to answer. But oa 
one can see that this minimum purity tra u 
quillity, ete., can be achieved by a si a5 
process of disciplining the Mind. Tho: Ele 
of people have done it ang any on usands 


8 aware of 


ii now if he makes the effort = can do 
This preliminary discipline re, paet: 
quire 
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being aware of our mind’s condition 
simply carrying out certain 
which regulate the activities of the mi 
emotions and desires and of course a TA 
And so every one can begin this Work k 
carry it out to a successful end whenever he 
wants and wherever he stands, Anq Whey 
the mind has been purified and tranquilli, 
ed in this manner and the light of Due 
Buddhi has begun to shine through it, it 
acquires the capacity to observe its owy 
aberrations. It is only then that the techni. 
que of awareness can be utilized as itiş 
utilized in all systems of spiritual culture 
and yoga. This technique of becoming 
aware of our mind is not an exclusive fea. 
ture of this new philosophy. It is an essen- 
tial feature of every system of spiritual 
culture which has been practised since time 
immemorial. How otherwise can people who 
start as ordinary human beings with al] 
human weaknessses transform themselves 
into saints? The mind of a real saint is 9 
alert, so discriminative, so sensitive that the 
slightest ripple of an undesirable tendency 
in it is noticed immediately and eliminated 
completely and instantaneously. And this 
sensitiveness and alertness is developed W 
constant and prolonged self-discipline. » 
we see that what is wrong with this philo- 
sophy is not the inclusion of ‘ awareness’ "| 
its/technique of Self-discipline, without which | 
the technique of awareness cannot be Pi 
lised. As to the fear of self-discipline c0 
ditioning the mind, it is for the aspirant # 
judge whether the right kind of self-d# 
pline conditions an unconditioned mind i 
deconditions a mind conditioned by all K 
of undesirable tendencies which we gen 
rally find in human beings. What has pes 


said above is enough to answer that a" 
tion also, : 


instruction 









nese | 
Those who seriously try to use E 
apparently easy and simple methods nal 
icover that they involve really the "i; p 
ee of yoga. If one is trying t° it 
qupunfain in order to reach its summi 
akes a short cut according to scien 
will ha Ee 
lee ve to spend the same am? my 
nergy. If he wants to gain in time Pe doe 
pene eneey at a faster rate. Nature 
ot give anything for nothing. 


an 
pe 


Be 
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YOGA AS MEDITATION 


č AYBE my ‘block’ is not being able 

to imagine,” writes a friend from 
America, “a life without welcoming what 
the senses bring, which seems to be all 
knowledge, all pleasure, all joy. Even my 
concept of what the Professor wrote came 
through the sense of sight. If I listen to him 
and learn, the sense of sound and other 
senses, too subtle to name, will convey 
instant knowledge, fragmentary though it 
may seem. When my mind and senses are 
stilled, I’m a perfect blank!” 


Perhaps the best way in which I can 
answer this question is by trying to explain 
what actually happens in meditation. I am 
here using the term meditation as a working 
equivalent for yoga, which is derived from 
the Sanskrit root yuj (to unite) from which 
comes the English word yoke also. Thus 
meditation is neither cult nor dogma, but a 
Practical method, a dynamic process, for 
uniting the finite with the infinite, the 
human with the divine. 


I would like to call meditation the supreme 
Scientific experiment we can all perform in 


the laboratory of our own mind for attain- 


‘ng this perfect union. As in every scienti- 
fic experiment, we start with a hypothesis 
Which is to be verified under carefully 
controlled conditions in this laboratory. 
It is this personal verification that Jesus 
refers to when he declares : “ And you shall 
now the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 


et me here try to dispel two common 
sep onceptions in the modern world on the 
e lect of meditation. There are some who 
wae that meditation means making the 
much a blank — a condition which could e 
asle More easily achieved by falling soun 
“iene What really happens in deep medi- 
Sica is that we are able to rise above phy- 

Consciousness by disidentifying our- 


selves with the 
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body, senses and mind wich 


out losing our awareness or consciousness. 


The second 1 


misconception, though not as 


drastic as the first, may be said to be more 


wide-spread in 


the West even among people 


genuinely interested in the spiritual life. For 


them meditatio 
or an associati 
theme, while 


n is a succession of thoughts 
on of ideas about a central 
the mind continues to be 


“ many-pointed ”, Patanjali, the great 
teacher of yoga in ancient India, would say 


that the purpo 


se of meditation is to make 


the mind “ one-pointed ” so that we may be 


able to harness 


all our vital forces and direct 


them in one single direction. 


Now for the hypothesis for verifying which 
we are undertaking this supreme scientific 
experiment! It is: “Tat Twam Ast” or 
“That Thou Art.” In the memorable words 
of Meister Eckhart. “ The seed of God is in 


us. Given an 
farmer, it will 
whose seed it 


intelligent and hard-working 
thrive and grow up to God, 
is, and accordingly its fruit 


will be God-nature. Pear seeds grow into 


pear trees, nut 
seed into God.’ 


seeds inio nut trees, and God 


? 


According io the Upanishads — India’s 


pure spring of 


the Perennial Philosophy — 


this seed of God, called Atman in Sanskrit, 


is encased in a 
physical, vital 
causal. The ou 


number of sheaths or coats: 
, mental, intellectual and 
termost of these is the physi- 


cal coat or the body, and almost all of us 


spend our life 
are this body. 
when, for 
impact of grea 
or Nature’ 
the outer coats 


ify ourselves with t 
e ds his mental and intellectual 


The mystic she 
coats also in Or 
Heaven within 
the Atman. 


in the honest belief that we 
But there are rare moments 


example under the inspiring 


t literature or music or art 


s loveliness, we are able to shed 


for the time being and iden- 
he mind and intellect. 


der to enter the Kingdom of 
by identifying himself with 
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When we are told in yoga psychology that 
one coat is interior to another, it means that 
the former is more subtle and pervasive than 
the latter. The classic example given is of 
‘ice, water and steam. A piece of ice, when 
it melts, occupies more space as water 
which, when it boils, occupies much 
more space as steam. Thus water is said to 
be more subtle than ice, and steam much 
more subtle than water. When we learn to 
doff one coat after another through the prac- 
tice of meditation, we experience a gradual 
expansion of consciousness, because the mind 
can travel far beyond the reach of the physi- 
cal body, and the intellect can travel far 
beyond the reach of the mind. The supreme 
climax comes when we shed all these coats 

en attain Cosmic Consciousness by identi- 
fying ourselves with the Atman. 


This higher state of consciousness may be 
described as a super-conscious mode of 
knowing in which the knower and the known 
[become one. In this infinite mode of know- 
ing, knowledge is received direct without 
the use of the senses, the mind and the intel- 
lect. The Buddha says, “It is by means of 
tranquillity of mind that you are able to 
transmute this false mind of death and re- 
birth into the clear intuitive mind and, by 
So doing, to realize the primal and enlighten- 
ing Essence of Mind.” 


Now let us see what the world looks like 
to one who has become aware of the Atman, 
the Christ within. “You never enjoy the 
world aright,” says Thomas Traherne “ till 
the sea itself floweth in your veins, till you 
are clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars ; and perceive yourself to be 
the sole heir of the whole world, and more 
than so, because men are in it who ar 
one sole heirs as well as you. Till 
sing and rejoice and delight in 
|misers do in gold, and kings in scept 
jean never enjoy the world.” 


e every 
you can 
God, as 
res, you 


This is how the world will a 
and me when the doors of our 
: e É 

have been cleansed, to use Wilian oe 
expressive phrase. The stilling of the e’s 
ee and intellect in meditati Senses, 


Mer on j 
cess of sanctifying and not of stultifying the 
e 


bpear to you 
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A 






Ju 


senses. Listen to the beautify) invocat 
from the Upanishads of the sages of aaa 
India : Eni 


“May quietness descend upon my 
My speech, my breath, Si 
ears ; 
May all my senses wëx clear and str 
May Brahman show himself unto ; 


| 
limh; 
my eyes m 


ong, 
me,” 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna Warns u; 
that we have three mortal enemies in op 
own minds: lust, fear and anger. By lu 
is meant the craving for selfish satisfaction, 
at the expense of everyone else, if necessary 
which is called tanha or thirst by ihe 
Buddha. It is these terrible three— lus, 
fear and anger — which are responsible for 
defiling the doors of our perception by mis- | 
representing us to ourselves as separate frag- 
ments in a world of innumerable separate 
fragments. 


We cannot escape this distorted view o 
Reality as long as we are driven by the 
craving for personal pleasure, personal pro- 
fit, personal prestige or personal power. We 
cannot serve God and Mammon at the same 
time, or, as Sri Ramakrishna would put it 
Rama and Kama cannot live together. 
we can eliminate this selfish craving we Cal 
simultaneously eliminate and ange 


also. \ 

I am what my deep driving desire is, P™ 
out the ancient sagés, As my deep an 
desire is, so is my will. As my will is, s 
my deed. As my deed is, so is my dest"! 


fear 


. + ; : 
It is this deep driving desire that A 
our capital of vital energy in life, w 


when invested, may be called love. 1 y 
try to use this capital in going after perso 
Pleasures or personal profit, personal Pi 
ue 2 Personal power, it will lead us, i of 
r later, to increasi nystration mmstetam 
fulfilment. As er Ge mele thi a 
covery for ourselves this feverish P jane 
of the finite has served its purpose by ™ 
us understand, beyond the shadow of a 
ae our deep driving need is for 
od only, and nothing but God. 
Ugustine eloquently says, “ Thou mâ i 
for Thyself, and our heart is restless: 
repose in Thee.” 





it 
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Through the practice of meditation we can 
develop the precious capacity to recall our 
vital capital— the capacity to love — from 
the numerous destructive enterprises in 
which it has been recklessly scattered, to 
recollect and reinvest it in the most crea- 
tive, most challenging and most inspiring 
adventure of realizing God in the depths of 
our consciousness. In the words of the 
Bhagavad Gita. 


“So, with his heart serene and fearless. 
Firm in the vow of renunciation, 


Holding the mind from its restless 
roaming, 
Now let him struggle to reach my 
oneness, 


Ever-absorbed, his eyes on Me always, 
His prize, his purpose.” 


It is this most intense and ceaseless long- 
ing for God that cleanses the doors of our 
perception and raises us into a higher state 
of consciousness, above the senses, above the 
mind, above the intellect and above the ego. 
Without this unification of our capacity to 
desire, of our limitless capacity to love, we 
Cannot even dream of knowing God. As 
The Cloud Of Unknowing says, in words of 
Sweet simplicity, “ By love may He be gotten 
and holden, but by thought never.” 


pelled, you remain alone — that is, 


thoughts is now called meditation. 
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thoughts; and that is yout real nature, which 


i i r thoughts. 
fie” PePing an e/a ae ~ when the practice becomes firm, 


the real nature shows itself as true meditation.” 
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The great mystics of all religions are 
agreed that God cannot help revealing Him- 
self to us in the depths of our consciousness 
if we learn to love Him “ with all our heart 
and all our soul, and with all our strength, 
and with all our mind.” St. John of the 
Cross tells us, “We shall observe that the 
Principal characteristic of contemplation, on 
account of which it is here called a ladder, 
is that it is the science of love. This, as we 
have said, is an infused and loving know- 
ledge of God, which enlightens the soul and 
at the same time enkindles it with love, until 
it is raised up step by step, even unto God 
its Creator. For it is love alone that unites 
ea joins the soul with God.” 


Through the practice of meditation we can 
transform ourselves from the petty state of 
loving this or loving that to the perfect state 
of being love itself, in which the lover and 
the beloved are one, and sing with the Sufi 
Saint Ansari of Herat : 


“A beggar, Lord, I ask of Thee 
More than a thousand kings could ask. 
Each one wants something, which he 
asks of Thee. 
I come to ask Thee to give me Thyself.” 


May He move us to ask Him for Himself, 
and may He give Himself io us to fulfil our 
hearts’ longing. 


“ Meditation is your true nature. You call it meditation now, ae ae 
: eee Gee 
there are other thoughts distracting you. When these thoughts are dis 


in the state of meditation free from 
you are now trying to 
Such keeping away of other 


— SRI RAMANA. 
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THE MEANING OF YOGA IN 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


HE Sanskrit word yoga is derived from 
the root yuj meaning to unite or join. 
It is etymologically related to the English 
word ‘yoke’, Yoga should, therefore, mean 
the state of realised Union with the Divine. 
It is indeed used in this sense in a number 
of places in the Gita, for instance in Chap- 
ter VI, verse 4: “ When a man is attached 
neither to sense objects nor to actions but 
has renounced all sankalpa (mental pre- 
occupation) he said to have attained 
Yoga.” 


is 


| It is also used to mean religion or right 
doctrine as an approach to Union, a sense 
in which it comes very near to the meaning 
of dharma. For instance, in the first three 
verses of Chapter IV, Sri Krishna speaks of 
it as that imperishable secret which he had 
proclaimed to the ancient royal Sages, which 
had been lost “through long lapse of time” 
and which he was now expounding anew to 
Arjuna. 


A third meaning is a path to Union, not 
any one specific path but any path, much as 
the word marga is used to-day. For 
instance, in the colophon to each chapter 
the Gita is referred to as a Yoga Shastra, 
that is a text-book of yoga, while that parti- 
cular chapter is referred to as some specific 
yoga or approach to Union. Even the first 
chapter, describing the dejection of Arjuna 
is referred to as a yoga, since an emotional 
upheaval and questioning of one’s dharma 
such as Arjuna underwent, can also be E 
means of approach to God. 


However, ‘ yoga’ is also useq i . 
fo denote a specific type of matt ae we 
is the fourth use of the word that we i is 
to note. In the first five chapters jt į $ e 
|e denote the path of action, what S used 
would be called ‘karma marga ere ‘paiay 

: ap- 
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ter II, having instructed Arjuna in pure 
advaitic doctrine which he calls ‘ the Wisdom 
of Sankhya’, Krishna continues: “Hes 
now the wisdom of Yoga,” ! and proceeds to 
describe the path of dispassionate activity, 
At the beginning of Chapter III Arjuna asks 
which is better, the path of Knowledg 
(Sankhya) or the path of Action ; and again 
at the beginning of Chapter V, he asks the, 
same question about the path of renuncia- 
tion and that of action. In both cases ‘ yoga’ 
is used to mean ‘action’ or ‘a path of dis- 
passionate activity’; and in both chaptes 
Arjuna (who, it must be remembered, is 
a Kshatriya and a married man) is exhorted 
to follow the path of action by fighting @ 
battle which, if victorious will make him 
joint ruler of a kingdom, but to fight it dis 
passionately as a duty, without craving ft 
victory or dread of defeat. 


It comes rather as a surprise, then, t0 set 
the term yoga used in Chapter VI, verse 
and following, much as it would be to-day 
for a path in which a man under a vow” 
celibacy sits in an asana in a solitary Pi 
concentrating his mind in meditation. Lal 
an the chapter, Krishna speaks rather of we 
achievement of the yogi than of the ne 
used in’ achieving it, but enough has wa 
said in these few verses to show that K, 
he is describing is not the path of dispa! 


ee Ln pee! 
mats activity to which he has hitherto be 
urging Arjuna, 


4 

R A a 

i me at will be seen that the term E 
S used in various senses in the Gita: yu) 


ever, there is one quali i Pa hi 
t hich see? i) 
through all u Pit. That is y 


E ses of it. That is samatut ; 
en be rendered anim oe a 
x indedness’ or ‘seeing all things w a’ 
qual eye ” whether friend or enemy 


15. 39, 
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cess or failure. In Chapter II samatva is 
actually defined as being yoga2 Yoga is 
elsewhere defined as the wisdom which, if 
rightly grasped, will free one from the 
bondage of action.? 


One of the most surprising definitions is 
when yoga is spoken of as ‘skill in action ’.4 
‘This obviously means more than mere physi- 
cal dexterity. It means the sort of dispas- 
sionate, harmonious action which meets the 
needs of the occasion while creating no 
attachment and therefore no sin and no new 
vasana, leaving the actor unstained. In the 
same chapter an ideal yogi (Sthithaprajna) 
is described, and his main characteristic is 
equanimity. In other chapters also the ideal 
yogi is described, notably in Chapters V, VI, 
XI, XVII and XVIII, and in every case 
femohes is laid on this quality of equal- 
mindedness. In Chapter VI Arjuna refers to 

N Krishna’s teaching as ‘ This yoga of equani- 
[mity.” 5 


This equal-mindedness involves accepting 
alike whatever life may bring; pain and 
pleasure, gain and loss, victory and defeat.® 
It involves being free from craving. It 
involves equal consideration for all, for one’s 
friend and enemy, for a learned Brahmin, 
an outcaste and a dog.” This does not mean 
treating them all alike, giving meat to a cow 
and grass to a dog, waiting on a servant or 
giving commands to a superior, entrusting 
Valuables to a thief or suspecting a friend. 
It does not involve stultifying oneself by 
abjuring one’s critical faculty. What it 
lmplies is regarding each one alike as a 
Manifestation of the One Self, entitled as 

| {Sch to like consideration.2 The profound 
asis for it is seeing the whole world in one’s 
elf and one’s Self in the whole world? 
herefore it implies abiding always in one’s 
elf and being immersed in the bliss of it.” 

2 other words, it means transcending pheno- 

Menal existence and being established in 
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All the yogas mentioned in the Gita are 
variants of this fundamental quality. When 
the term ‘yoga’ is applied to action, that is 
to dispassionate performance of one’s duty 
without consideration of success or failure 
and without regarding oneself as the doer, 
the quality of samatva refers rather to the 
will. With the path of Knowledge it refers 
rather to understanding; with the yoga of 
Divine Love to the emotions; with the 
method of concentration, to which the term 
‘yoga’ is most often applied nowadays, to 
the mind. These are various approaches 
suited to people of different temperaments," 
but they are not mutually exclusive. The 
Gita, through its varied uses of the term 
“yoga’ aims at harmonisation of will, intel- 
lect and emotion in a completely integrated 
personality. 


The Gita is not a dry exposition of phi- 
losophy ; it is animated by the warmth of 
Divine Love. Its setting is not only one of 
war but also of this all-pervading, all- 
penetrating Love. It is essentially a song, 
a gita and again and again it reiterates the 
supreme value of love. It reiterates that 
yoga must be animated by intense, single- 
minded love and devotion to God. 


“Even among yogis, he who devoutly 
worships Me with his mind fixed on Me is 
regarded by Me as the best.’?!2 


The final message of the Gita is thus the 
message of equal-mindedness towards the 
world based on complete Love and total 


surrender to God.!% 





21, 48. 
31f, 39. 
41], 50, 
5 VI, 33. 
6m, 38; Il, 56-57; VI, 7. 
TL Os AG EA e ERE G 
aTi i ticle explaining this by s 
Raat The Mountain Path of January 1965, 


man. That is to say that samatva, as ey 36; VI, 29. 
“ught in the Gita, goes far beyond the zean 1eV, 21; 11, 55; V, 24 
Cuter action and involves making ones mae ei a 
© a conscious expression of the One Self. > 
aes 
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IN QUEST OF YOGA 


qs scriptures say that yama and niyama, 
the control of behaviour and character, 
are the foundation on which the edifice of 
yoga is to be built. I decided to start with 
ahimsa, satya and brahmacharya, harmless- 
ness, truth and continence. My beloved 
guru, Sri Swami Sivananda, has written in 
his books that sirshasana and siddhasana are 
the best for continence. One who can sit 
in siddhasana for three hours attains asana 
jaya, while one who can do sirashasana for 
three hours awakens his kundalini shakti, so 
that his virya (sexual virility) is converted 
into ojas (spiritual force). 


I immediately started practising. Day and 
night I dreamed of nothing but converting 
virya into ojas and of the joy of awakening 
kundalini. My talk and reading was of 
nothing but how to convert virya into ojas, 
how to awaken kundalini, how to become 
dwandwatheetha (indifferent to heat and 
cold, good and bad, pain and pleasure). I 
was living in a strange world of my own, 
fully convinced that such practices alone 
could make a yogi and a jivanmukta of me. 
I imagined that mere physical attainment on 
these lines would automatically produce the 
spiritual results. The mere thought thrilled 
me. The desire to master the senses was so 
strong that I practised continually. I felt 
that there was nothing in the three worlds 
that could tempt or distract me from my 
practice, 


The mere suggestion that anything was 
helpful or harmful to Sadhana was enough 
to make me adopt or renounce it, I had no 
very bad habits, but on hearing that they 
were, to a greater or less extent obstacles 
to sadhana, I gave up tea, coffee, sugar salt 
chillies and sour food without A EEA o 
hesitation. I do not say all AN ‘a S 
boastfulness but to show with Wey of 
determination I started ang yet how Strong 
it cooled down, so as to warn the ren 

o 
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embarking on yogic practices. 


The author here continues with a detail 
description of the very rigorous austerities that 
he practised and of the very slight results tho 
accrued, and that too of a psychic, not a spir 
tual nature. Incidentally, his practices include 
the head-stand, which can cause irreparable 
physical and mental damage owing to the 
excessive pressure of blood on the brain. He 
then continues : 


B 
SWAMI SHARADANANp| 
take stock of himself very carefully before 

At this stage I wrote to my Guruji and 
asked him why my Kundalini had not arisen 
although I was doing three hours sirsha- 
sana daily. My Guru wrote back calling 
mea fool and advising me not to do si 
shasana for more than five minutes and to 
change my sadhana to introspection. I wa 
very disappointed and wondered, if thal 
was yoga, why people wrote differently ™ 
books about it. 

So much for sirshasana. Now let ™ 
come to siddhasana. I had learnt to hold 
this for six hours continuously, but it ha 
neither brought mind control nor enable 
me to withstand heat and cold. Neverthele 
all this practice had developed my wi 
Power and dispassion and thereby prepa! 
me to face real spiritual sadhana, that iS H 
effort to eliminate all desires and pecori 
humble and ego-free. Obviously, suh% 
ego-free state means either identifying aA 
self with the Universal Self or seeing n 
Whole universe within oneself. I was Be 
Quest of real Spirituality, not mere psy IY 
Powers. A sadhaka can advance spirit | 
only in so faras his vairagya or &4 


je 
apd grows and he becomes E 
Mumble, For this, all desires must mel 
royed, and even the ego itself. mal 


towards this kind of sadhana by mea” 
vichara, that is Self-enquiry. 


aye 
Re: Settled down in Gangotri and ee 
ere four years doing Sadhana. Apa 
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gelf-enquiry, I also used to meditate on the 
yarious virtues and try to acquire them. 
Another of my disciplines was to try to see 
God in all. At first I found this very difficult, 
put I thought out a method that proved very 
helpful. There was a certain relative for 
whom I had great love and admiration in my 
earlier days, before taking up sadhana, for 
whom I would have done anything and 
whom I would have forgiven anything. So I 
used to visualise him in each person I had 
to deal with. If I was irritated by any one 
I used to consider that it was he who was 
vexing me in this form. And if I felt reluc- 
tant to serve any one I used to see him as 
the person requiring service. To a large 
extent it helped. 


Another obstacle was the desire for tasty 
things to eat. In order to overcome that I 
decided never to eat alone ; instead I used 
to prepare enough food for the other sadhus 
who were living together with me to share. 
Although there were only seven of us, this 
Meant a good deal more work and expense 
for me and prevented me eating elaborate 
or expensive things. Then too there were the 
comments made by my sadhu-friends to 
restrain me, They used to say that I was 
unfit to live in this solitude if I was so fond 
of eating ; and this sort of remark uprooted 
the desire for tasty food from my heart. 


fae scriptures say that fearlessness is a 
sign of egolessness, so to test myself for this 
l went to live at a place called Cheedvasa 
Which is quite uninhabited. It is approached 
by a mountain path ; the nearest village is 
Paour twenty miles away ; and during winter 
ìt is inaccessible, the path being buried in 
ve or six feet of snow. The first few weeks 
Were terrible. The mind was urging me to 
Pe and all sorts of ideas and fears used 
° Present themselves before me in mental 
oa ures. But I was adamant. This sort of 
pede is quite different from shutting 
me up in a room in your house. It 1s 

lety that the mind craves; and in your 
ca You know that it can have variety if 
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you choose to go out; but here in winter 
even if you go out there is nothing new to 
see, only the same desolate snow. That is 
why in ancient times, spiritual aspirants 
retired to desert places, like the Christian 
‘Desert Fathers’ in the Egyptian and Syrian 
deserts. There comes a time when you have 
no more desire to see, no hope that anything 
new will turn up for you to see; so your 
sight turns inwards in its search for some- 
thing new to see. It is the same also with 
your senses of touch, smell, taste and hear- 
ing ; they too turn inwards for want of any 
new outer stimulant. This, I believe, is the 
real pratyahara state which books on yoga 
describe. Once it starts it can go on for 
months, until winter ends and a new stirring 
in nature begins with the spring, or until 
some one arrives to interrupt your state. 


One has to be well prepared and well 
trained before attempting such solitude. 
Some one who could not stand the strain 
might well gomad or commit suicide. All the 
vasanas rise up from the heart and give you 
a terrible shaking at first, making your stay 
there very difficult. But if you do not give in 
to them they quieten down and you are per- 
vaded with universal love for all beings. 
One evening I was standing outside my hut 
when I suddenly saw a huge black panther 
strolling leisurely towards me, about 
twenty-five feet away. I saw it before it 
noticed me; then we stood and gazed at 
each other for about a minute, after which 
it coolly turned and went back the way it 
had come, while I went into my hut. I felt 
absolutely no fear. Actually I had an impulse 
to fetch some chapaties from my hut to 
offer it, but it had already gone. _This was 
the first time I had even seen a wild animal 
in its natural surroundings and it was a fine 


test of my fearlessness. 


For any who can stand the strain of it, 
such solitude is an excellent training for see- 
ing what is God and what is ego, what 
hidden desires there are in them and how to 
identify themselves with the Universal Self. 


tk, 
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J uly 


THE KNOW-HOW OF YOGIC BREATHING 


B 
Prof. K. s, Josy 


Professor Joshi, Head of the Department of Yogic Studies, Saugor University, has 
taught yogic breathing for many years and assures us that there is no danger in it jg 
practised as here prescribed, but the prescription should not be exceeded anq 
especially the pause or kumbhaka should not be extended further. 


WE shall, for the purpose of this article, 

use the phrase “yogic breathing ” as 
an equivalent of the Sanskrit word 
“ pranayama”, which seems to have come 
to enjoy a very important place in yoga 
literature. The word “prana” is perhaps as 
old as the word “yoga” itself, but the 
elaborate technique concerning its control, 
which forms a part of the eight-fold system 
of yoga, seems to be of a later origin. Yogic 
breathing has often been very highly talked 
about and the marvellous phenomena which 
are supposed to take place as a result of its 
intense and prolonged practice, have been 
acknowledged at several places in the yoga 
texts. 


The word pranayama is composed of two 
parts, namely prana and ayama. The latter 
is a noun form derived from the root yama 
meaning ‘to make silent’. Yogic breathing 
thus means a process by which prana is 
made silent. The word prana seems to have 
been in use in the Sanskrit language to 
mean two different things, namely : (i) the 
life force or the principle of life and, (ii) the 
air (vayu) which flows in the body, Perhaps 
there is no fundamental difference between 
these two meanings, because the various 
forms of air, called the vayus are themselves 
looked upon, sometimes, as being basic to 
any life activity. So far as yogic breathing 
is concerned, the word ‘prana’ must be 
taken to mean the air that we inhale and 
exhale, so that yogic breathing can be 
defined, for all practical Purposes, as a pro 
cess of making the breath silent, J 


It would be important to not 
underlying the notion of sil 
breath. As our ancients would 


e the idea 
€ncing the 
rightly have 


us believe, breathing has an intimate rela 
tion with the working of the mind, that isip 
say, if we succeed in making the breath 
silent, the mind becomes silent too. Itis 
indeed an experience of those who practice 
yogic breathing for a sufficiently long time, 
that the mind becomes silent and passive 
thereby. 


Patanjali, the well-known author of the 
Yoga Sutras has defined yogic breathing in 
terms of the cessation or stoppage of the acis 
of inhalation and exhalation. 





Patanjali’s definition of yogic breathing 
seems to imply, as shown by his commen- 
tator Vyasa, that yogic breathing is not only 
deep breathing, but also is an act in whit 
the movement of breath is stopped comple 
tely, at least temporarily. In fact, our no 
mal breathing always includes a state ® 
pause, although just for a fraction of * 
second. Normally, we respire about AN 
times every minute. This means that a 
normal respiration is completed in n 
four seconds, including inhalation, exalt 
tion and a state of rest. 


These three acts are also included in zA 
breathing, for all practical purposes: fy 
the emphasis there is not on inhalation se 
exhalation but rather on the state of oa 
which is characterized by a stoppage ° 


rhe 
movement of air to or from the lungs., ef” 
State of pause can be achieved in tw? Thuy 
ent Jae 


ways, first by making a deep inh®” 4 
then not allowing an exhalation ide 
happen immediately, by holding the air} mth 
the lungs, Secondly, the state of Paus? jr 
be produced by holding the breath 0u "i 
Making a deep exhalation, and not tel” 


Ing the air to enter the lungs immed? 


and 
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the state of pause is called kumbhaka in 
yoga terminology. This word indicates the 
fact that during that state, the air does not 
move either in or out, so far as the lungs 
are concerned. 


Both the varieties of yogic breathing 
mentioned above are accompanied by the 
ucts of inhalation and exhalation. The only 
difference between the two is with regard 
to the order in which these stages of breath- 


ing are arranged. For example, in the first | 


variety described above, the state of pause 
= is preceded by inhalation and is followed by 
exhalation. In the second variety, this order 
= of events is reversed and the state of pause 

is made to follow an act of exhalation. There 

is a third kind of yogic breathing which is 
| irrespective of inhalation or exhalation. This 
is called Kevala-Kumbhaka, in which the 
state of pause just happens at any moment 
without any regard to inhalation or exhala- 
tion, The first two varieties of yogic breath- 
ing are to be practised till the third kind 
comes into being. It is this third variety 
that really and truly constitutes the meaning 
of the term ‘ yogic breathing’. It is a state 
in which the process of breathing comes to 
a standstill, together with the process of 
thought and desire. It is indeed a state of 
Complete merger of the breath and the 
mind, which is characterized by deep 
silence and passivity. 


i 


A steady sitting posture is required to be 
assumed before one actually starts practis- 
mg yogic breathing. Swastikasana_is found 


Y many to be a suftable posture for this 
Purpose, 


The procedure involved is fairly simple. 
ne of the legs, say the left, is folded at 
€ knee and its heel is set at the base of 
“tight thigh, beyond the external genitals. 
“Ne right leg is then similarly folded and 
S heel is set (from above the left one) at 
the base of the left thigh. The toes of both 
thi A are thrust in between the opposite 
y À and calf. The ankles should not come 
lac Over the other. Both the knees are 
f and Well on the ground. The head, neck 
Noth € back are held erect. There 1s 
®t posture which is much favoured by 
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the advanced students of 
on that account siddhasa 


na. 


yoga and is called, 
In it, the left 
heel is set against the soft portion between 
the anus and the genitals, and the right heel 
is placed above the left one and is set against 
the pubic bone, the genital organs being 
kept well adjusted between the two heels 
(if it is a male who is attempting the pos- 
ture). The toes are held in between the 
opposite thigh and calf. This posture is 
believed to have a special significance. 
Padmasana. is another suitable posture in 
‘which the two heels are kept near each other 
on the opposite thighs. 


Yogic breathing is an art which must be 
developed with care and caution. It is 
advisable to practise only deep inhalations 
and exhalations, (without holding the 
breath) for some months before an indivi- 
dual makes himself ready to start yogic 
breathing proper. For this, one should first 
of all see, sitting in a suitable posture, how 
long it takes him to make a deep exhalation 
comfortably, after making the lungs full. 
The time taken by each one of five succes- 
sive deep exhalations should be noted. Sup- 
posing that this is ten seconds, one should 
start with the practice of what we may call 
deep breathing in the following manner. 
Each inhalation should take exactly half the 
time that is required for each exhalation. 
This means that an inhalation should take 
five seconds if the exhalation takes ten 
seconds. One respiration here is completed 
in fifteen seconds. This is called one round. 
Four such rounds should be made on the 
first day, and that is all. Inhalation and 
exhalation in each round should take five 
and ten seconds respectively, making four 
rounds in a minute. 





` 


x 

Five rounds may be made on the second 
day, six on the third day, and so on, up to 
ten rounds. When a dose of ten rounds is 
reached, say after one week, one should 
observe the following points very carefully. 
(1) Each inhalation and exhalation must be 
completed exactly within the specified time 
(e.g. five and ten seconds respectively). It 
may happen sometimes that the lungs are 
either filled or emptied a little before the 
completion of the required time limit, or it 
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may even happen that the required act re- 
mains unfinished even, when the time limit 
is over. Both these situations must þe 
strictly excluded by adjusting the time for 
inhalation and exhalation properly, accord- 
ing to one’s capacity. There should be no 
hurry at all to prolong the breaths beyond 
comfortable limits. (2) In each inhalation, 
the lungs must become full and in each 
exhalation they must be emptied to the 
maximum limit. The acts should not re- 
main incomplete. (3) At no stage should 
there be any feeling of suffocation or any 
need to inhale or exhale forcefully to hurry 
up with the process. (4) A feeling of com- 
fort and control should be experienced all 
along. (5) The movement of air inward as 
well as outward must be smooth and uni- 
form. (6) The abdominal muscles should be 
slightly contracted toward the end of each 
inhalation, so that the belly is not allowed 
to be protruded. This causes an increase in 
the amount of inhaled air as well as in the 
intra-thoracic pressure. (7) The last round 
should be performed with equal ease and 
comfort as the first few rounds. 


A deep inhalation performed in the above 
manner is technically called a puraka. 
Rechaka is a yogic term for a corresponding 
deep exhalation. After achieving equal ease, 
comfort and completeness over ten succes- 
sive rounds of puraka and rechaka, one can 
safely assume that one has made a good start 
toward the preparation for yogic breathing. 
One should then start breathing through 
alternate nostrils. 


For keeping only one nostril open at a 
time, the other one is required to be closed, 
This is done with the right hand. The middle 
finger and the one between it and the thumb, 
are both folded together on the palm. Now 
the right nostril can be closed by placing the 
thumb slightly pressing on it and placing the 
index finger and the one adjacent to it 
together on the bridge of the nose. The left 
nostril can be closed by pressing it with 
these two fingers while the thumb is kept 
on the bridge of the nose. Both the aed 
should be closed while restraining or Tee 


ing the breath. This should not be ace 
panied by unnecessary contraction of om- 
facial muscles. the 
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The first puraka should be done thn 

the left nostril. This should be followed s 
a rechaka through the right nostri]. y 
next puraka should be done through the 
nostril, followed by a rechaka throy 
left nostril. The rule here is that the nostril 
is to be changed for every rechaka ie. afler 
every puraka. Each puraka (excepting the 
very first one) should be made through the 
same nostril that had been used for the pre- 
ceding rechaka. One round will here 
include two purakas and two rechaka 
through alternate nostrils. 


Tight 
Eh the 


When a dose of ten rounds is achieved and 
practised for over four weeks, one can thin¥ 
of increasing the duration of each rovud. 
The ratio of the time taken by puraka and 

|rehake would however remain the same, 
le. 1:2. In place of round of thirty 
seconds, a round of thirty-six seconds may 
now be introduced. On the first day, nine 
out of the ten rounds may be made as before, 
i.e. taking thirty seconds each. The tenth 
round (which would include two purakas and 
two rechakas like every other round) would 
take six seconds for puraka and twelve 
seconds for rechaka taking in all thirty-si 
seconds (instead of thirty seconds) for that 
round. After two days, the last two rount 
out of the ten rounds may be made to covet 
thirty-six seconds each, If there is no feel 
ing of discomfort, the number of rounds 0 
the longer duration may be increased P™ 
gressively until at last, within a period 
three weeks or more, all the ten rout 
should be of thirty-six seconds each. Thi 
dose should be maintained steady for ê 
more weeks, and then a next higher duratio® 
say forty-two seconds, for each round TA 
be introduced in the same fashion. E 
gu take about three weeks. ma Ea 

S May be continued until a duration i 
one minute for each round is achieved: 
May take about six months from the ê 


a 


tart 
: y 

It is not always necessary that eversti 
must start with a duration of thirty 5¢° of 
Per round as stated above. Some P ne 
may be able to take up a round % ig 
minute in the very beginning, One s oe 
Judge his capacity for deep preathin& jo 
Perly, and should select a suitable (uaa 
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for each round accordingly. There should 
be no haste and no strain. Patience and 
practice should be the watchwords of an 
individual who wants to draw the benefits 
of yogic breathing. Preparation for yogic 
preathing proper, may be said to be com- 
plete when one can very comfortably prac- 
tise ten rounds of breathing through alter- 
nate nostrils, taking one minute for each 
yound. Each respiration would here be 
completed in thirty seconds, (ten seconds for 
each inhalation and twenty seconds for each 
exhalation), making twenty consecutive res- 
pirations in ten minutes in all. 


After practising this for a couple of 
months, one can introduce retention of 
breath (kumbhaka) after inhalation. On the 
first day, kumbhaka should be done only in 
the last round, allowing ten seconds for it. 
This means that only two kumbhakas of ten 
seconds each should be practised on the first 
day. In about three weeks time, all the ten 
rounds would be containing two kumbhakas 
each of ten seconds. This means a total time 
of a little over thirteen minutes for ten 
rounds. This may be practised for a couple 
of months and then the duration of each 
kumbhaka may be raised from ten seconds 
to fifteen seconds. In about three weeks, all 
the ten rounds would be containing kumbha- 
kas of fifteen seconds duration. This would 
take a total time >f fifteen minutes. This 
dose is quite sufficient for the purpose of 
maintaining the health of the body in a prime 
Condition, 


Bodily fitness is, however a secondary 
benefit which accrues from yogic breathing. 
e€ main purpose of yogic breathing is the 
roming into being of what is called keyala- 
g . which brings with it silence and 
“ce par excellence. For achieving that 
objective one is required to practise yogic 
teathing four times every day — once in the 


“There is only one consciou 
Sciousness, you have to concede a 
you recognised a kingdo 
bowed. 


sness. y 
Cosmic Consciousness. 


m and a king 
It is the same with what is cal 
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morning and evening, at midnight and at 
noon, Eighty kumbhakas must be practised 
m each sitting, making a total of three 
hundred and twenty kumbhakas every day. 
Each kumbhaka should be of forty-eight 
seconds duration. Such a heavy dose is re- 
quired to be practised over several months 
or even years, 


In yogic breathing, the lungs get filled 
completely in each inhalation, so that the 
walls of all the alveoli or the air sacks are 
stretched fully. Usually the lungs do not 
expand or contract fully in normal respira- 
tions. Yogic breathing thus provides good 
exercise to the lung tissue itself. During 
inhalation, the pressure in the thoracic cavity 
remains at less than atmospheric pressure, 
whereas during exhalations, this pressure 
becomes more than atmospheric pressure. 
In yogic breathing, these situations are made 
to continue for longer durations. These 
pressure changes promote blood circulation. 
and render a sort of massage to the heart 
and to the viscera contained in the abdomi- 
nal cavity. This effect is much enhanced by 
the slight contraction of the muscles of the 
abdominal wall during puraka. Yogic 
breathing can be of immense importance in 
the prevention of diseases like asthma, and 
affections of the lungs or the heart. For the 
normally healthy individual, yogic breath- 
ing can be of great help in the maintenance 
of health. 


We shall now consider the utility of yogic 
breathing from the point of view of yoga. 
As pointed out earlier, yogis are interested 
in pranayama mainly for the arousal of 
kevala-kumbhaka. A notion which is often 
mentioned in this connection is the rising 
of the Kundalini. This is supposed to be 
a representative of the divine power stored 


up in human beings. 


Te 


ou talk of individual con- 
T In your dream 


and a tule of law to which you 
led Cosmic Consciousness.” 
— SRI BHAGAVAN. 





=X sprout sprouting ? 
Why don’t you just you ? 
Stop making trouble. 
Can we learn from a sprout ? 
Just be what we are ? 


This is reps repsing. 
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PATANJALI'S INTERPRETATION 


OF YOGA 


Dr. Pande, Head of the Department of History and Indi 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, is both scholar and sadhaka. 


By 
Dr. G. C. PANDE 


an Culture, University of 
He is well known in literary and 


cultural circles and is the author of two books concerning Buddhism. 


acc is the universal method of spiritual 

life and the Yoga-sastra attempts its 
self-conscious and systematic delineation. 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras contain a classic 
though particular version of Yoga-sastra.! The 
usage of the word Yoga oscillates between 
its basic general meaning of spiritual method 
such as in the expressions Jnana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, etc., and the narrower meaning 
of Patanjala Yoga. It will be argued here 
that while Patanjali must be given the credit 
for creating the first extant scientific system 
of Yoga or spiritual practice as such, he 
erred in parts owing to his peculiar philoso- 
Phical predilections. Taking for granted a 
rich variety of spiritual practices, Patanjali 
defines their universal essence and classifies 
the practices in an ascending order of subt- 
lety and inwardness. He thus succeeds in 
adumbrating a truly universal science of 
Spiritual culture. At its highest point, how- 
‘ver, where the realm of nature is completely 
transcended, Patanjali’s exposition tends to 


pabbi on account of its Sankhyan orienta- 
Jon, ; 


cre are some who believe that spiritual 
e is, in its nature, a negation of science 

vena tem If the spirit is free and trans- 
log; ent, how can it be made the object of 
canes thought? Is not the effectiveness of 
eu means purely subjective and indivi- 
ent a matter of psychic suggestion depen- 
tura on personal associations and socio-cul- 
ot Symbolism ? Or, as an alternative, is 
e itual life simply the unpredictable 
Biko eee of divine grace? One may even 
of spiritual life as simply human value- 


Seekj 3 i 
78 considered as such, or as any kind 


1 oie 
falistic aspiration and effort? Gene- 


5 


rally speaking, considered in the context of 
niuch Western or Semitic moral and mystical 
speculation, the very possibility of yoga as 
a unique and universal science appears 
coubtful since such a science presupposes a 
certain theory of the relation of Mind to 
Nature and Spirit. 


The fact is that if we give unpredictable 
freedom to man as well as to God no science 
of any kind, and no philosophy either, would 
be possible. The very concept of method 
presupposes the determinateness of events. 
If man or God could act arbitrarily 
ie. wholly unpredictably, it would be 
futile to expect any order in human life 
and all human endeavour would be in 
perpetual jeopardy. Without going further 
into the philosophical paradox of freedom 
aud order, it may be stated here that ulti- 
mately the opposition of spontaneity and 
determinateness must be resolved in terms of 
self-determination, Man, God and the natu- 
ral world must ultimately be united as a 
single self-determining organism which in 
jis temporal aspect appears as a multiplex 
causal sequence. On any other supposition, 
insuperable philosophical difficulties are 
bound to emerge. What appears at first as 
a purely physical order indifferent to Re 
aspirations and purpose — SO much so a 
man’s moral nature 1s provoked to revo. 


i “tant adumbrations of Yoga 
er se et ae the Upanishads (Katha, 
oa aka and Svetasvatara) but I have argued 
ae here that these do not represent the begins 
anor yogic science — see my Studies in the 
ANS of Buddhism ” (Allahabad, 1957). 5 
Ones be recalled how the great modern 
ae mi opher, K. C. Bhattacharya declared 
naien ee yoge vibhuti merely idealistic 
yoga 


sentiment. 
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against it and stake a claim for freedom, 
apparently spurious since it cannot be vali- 
deted in the court of natural reason — must 
appear ultimately as a spiritual order arising 
out of the very nature of the Spirit. This is 
implicity recognized in the Sankhya Kari- 
kas as well as the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali 
because both of them concede the inevitabi- 
lity of the spiritual goal and make it the 
destiny of man. Nature and God work so 
that the human spirit may be liberated 
Spiritual life and natural life are both the 
functionings of the same psyche though in 
different directions. We must not think that 
while natural science explains natural events, 
spiritual life merely transcends science and 
intelligibility. Spiritual life uses and deve- 
lops natural science differently. It needs the 
science of subtle physical, psychic and para- 
psychic phenomena. Yoga begins with the 
(contro of physical behaviour and culminates 
in self-knowledge. Throughout it requires 
the application of the will in the light of a 
systematic theory. Being genuinely scientific 
its true theory is open-ended and progressive. 
At a certain point in his development the 
Yogi necessarily becomes an experimentalist 
who cannot be adequately guided by existing 
theory and has to amend it by fresh dis- 
covery. That is why despite the amazing 
achievement of Patanjali it is now possible 
to see his limitations in the light of later and 
centinuing developments in Yoga. 


Patanjali discovers the essence of Yoga in 
psychic inhibition * which includes concent- 
ration. Normally the mind constantly func- 
tions in response to external and internal sti- 
muli. A stream of consciousness is thus set 
in motion where a thousand different 
tlicughts flash past in unending array, Cer- 
tain empirical as well as transcendental] con- 
ditions underly this course of experience, 
On the empirical level we have the contacts 
with physical objects mediateq through the 
senses, the cumulative force of past 
ences manifesting itself in predisp 
and memories, and the reactive fore 
actions. These forces are all empiri 
sense that they are all the produc} 
ence, have a definite origin in ti 
an objective status. On the ot 


experi- 
ositions 
e of past 
cal in the 
S of experi- 
me and have 
her hand, the 
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Jit, 
non-discrimination of the self and the 
self is a transcendental illusion anq is 
an object nor an effect. It is, howey 
necessary ground of natural experience >, 
can be removed only by self-knowledge ; 
seeking to attain to true freedom, man merely 
seeks to become aware of his innate a 
inalienable supernatural status. Ag a Way 
to freedom, Yoga is thus essentially g Way 
to self-knowledge. This self-knowledge 
being innate or eternal is not really produces 
but merely attained in the temporal orde 
through a manifestation at the psychic level 
Simce in its priority the psyche or mindi 
al!-reflecting this manifestation is spontane- 
ous as soon as the obscuring factors are re. 
moved. The obscuring factors are the dis- 
tracting empirical forces mentioned above. 
Normally man’s self-consciousness is obscur- 
ed by his object-consciousness. This pro- 
duces a restless extrovert stream of aware: 
ness. Yoga thus involves a series of inhibi- 
tory processes which lead to the abstraction, 
introversion and concentration of conscious- 
hess. From the standpoint of objective fortes 
and its own normal reactions, the mind may 
thus be said to have been inhibited. It has 
however, to be saved from lapsing into Im 
conscience. Only then can supernal WS 
dom of Prajna dawn. The process of Y0 
requires the withdrawal of the senses fio 
the objects and their subordination 10 the 
mind, the withdrawal of the mind from Me 
senses and its subordination to the indiv 
dual self and finally the withdrawal 0f i 
individual self from its beginningless oA 
panion, the mind,/and its merger in the us 
versal self. Throughout this process, a 
Stiousness becomes increasingly concent 
and spiritually transfigured. re 


f What is the causal process underlying rhe 
Piritual transfiguration of the mind ‘ 


3Cf. v 


neithe 
"er, th 


. “yasa and Yoga Sut 1.25: a 
3 Land Yoga Sutras 1.2: al 
contrat Vritti-nirodha, Some degree a ni 

or fo i e n | 
Oga arises wh me a 


R te of 
en a habitually recollec’ | cil 
Se kagra-bhumika-chitta) nE in eer ot 
Ree On the role of cortical iol ny 
ef. Roe . Psychic and parapsychic P™ of F 
ama iiev, LL, Mysterious Phenomen? | yor 


u 
1965). Psyche. (Tr. S. Volochova. 


Cf. Kaviraj, 


+ 
ji poust 
(Burdwan, 1966 


C. N.. Aspects of Indian 
) pp. 115ff. 
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mind mediates between Nature and Spirit. 
It has apparently no nature of its own except 
jmitless plasticity and transparency. Just as 
light, itself remaining invisible, renders 
objects visible, so mind, instead of present- 
jng itself, presents the objects by assuming 
their forms. It is through Mind that Nature 
evolves out of its utter inchoateness into an 
ordered world but in the process the mind 
becomes extrovert and the Spirit finds its 
yery means of self-realization obscured and 
as a result sinks into natural bondage. The 
senses are channels through which the mind 
becomes externalized while the discursive 
agitation and dull inconscience of the mind 
keep it in a periodic rhythm which helps to 
produce the sense of a stable and defined 
world as the proper content of consciousness. 
In Yoga, the mind must become withdrawn, 
Istilled, pointed and luminous. The senses 
must become quiescent, the discursive acti- 
vities of the mind stopped, its sleepy dull- 
hess prevented from supervening, and its 
natural agitative distraction subtituted by a 
one-pointed flow of awareness. All these 
changes are produced by the inhibiting of 
the habitual modes of mental functioning by 
the continued application of the will. This 
leads the mind to a point where its trans- 
Parency becomes sufficient to reflect the pure 
nature of the Spirit. Ignorance and habit 


PATANJALI’S INTERPRETATION OF YOGA 


‘naturalise’ the mind, while counter-habit - 


and illumination spiritualize it. 


The will has to operate at various levels — 
Physico-psychic, psycho-physical, psycho- 
Spiritual, spirituo-psychic, and spiritual.§ 
ae will Springs from a certain acceptance 
and aspiration. This is called Sraddha, 
Placing the heart on’, explained as ‘inner 
acy of the mind’ (chetasah sampra- 
dah), Sraddha leads to virya or effort. The 
a tics of yama, niyama, asanas, prana- 
Wr and pratyahara, corresponds to m 
disan o Piration counteracts the force o 
eee desire and the resultant effor 
eal to inhibit long standing habits, physi- 
tual is Psychic, Moral life arises from spiri- 
the idealism but is in the beginning largely 

obedience to certain rules, the cultivation 
ion Set of feelings against another and 
€solute effort to abide by them. The 
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practice of asanas is really an effort at 
effortless poise. Such a poise is a necessary 
step in acauiring body-unconsciousness. The 
theory and practice of pranayama is a 
mystery and appears to have undergone a 
vast development after Patanjali who does 
not even fully elucidate the nature of Prana 
which is rot a distinctive Sankhya category. 
Patanjali, in fact, thinks of pranayama 
essentially as a preliminary to dharana or 
concentration at some point, although he 
mentions its illuminative operation (Pra- 
kasavarana Karya). In its higher develop- 
ment pranayama is not so much the willed 
suspension of breath as an application of 
Smriti or recollection." That is why the Bud- 
dhists put it under the practice of Smriti 
Prasthana’® Even the ordinary pranayama 
involving the practice of rhythmic breathing 
and pause tends to easily induce pratyahara 
or introversion. Dharana corresponds to 
Smriti among the ‘means’ or Upayas men- 
tioned by Patanjali while Dhyana or con- 
templation is its continuous flow. At this 
stage consciousness is no longer distracted. 
Samadhi or absorption arises as the logical 
discursiveness of consciousness also subsides 
in stages. 


Samadhi or Yoga proper is transcendence 
of the mind (Asamprajnata) following its 
full illumination (Samprajnata). Sometimes 
a deep and long lasting stage of inconscience 
supervenes and simulates true transcen- 
dence. Some beings are born in such a state 
when in their previous lives they have 
attained a stage of desirelessness without 
transcendental wisdom. The seminal force of 
eing thus suspended, their minds 
ate of latency but are not 
transcended. True transcendence is possible 
only through knowledge. Such snowed eo 
arises from that state of yogic absorption 
where the mind is non-discursively concen- 


active life b 
remain in a st 


due to my Teacher, the 
saint and Siddha Sri Sri 
nagar, District Parulia 


ranayama is seen in the 
ae nai in the Yogavasishta or 
dhas or in Kundalini Yoga. 
the Prajnaparamitasutras, 
mind’ (Yatra chittama- 


6 This terminology i 
reat contemporary 
enandamurtiji of Ananda: 
(West Bengal). 


7The full pow 
story of Kaka Bb 
the writings of the Si 

s Where, to quote 
‘the mind becomes non 
chittam bhavatt). 
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trated on an object and even subtle logical 
constructions are abandoned. Reality is 
thus revealed in its individuality more 
freshly and vividly than in sense-perception 
and more essentially than through logical 
operations, Intuitive knowledge or Prajna 
combines essentiality with a higher imme- 
diacy. At its highest it is the full revelation 
of universal Reason (Mahat or Sambodhi). 
When consciousness acquires a sure footing 
in it ie, when the individual acquires an 
inner and constant union with the universal 
principle of ‘Active Reason’, the ego-mind 
is transcended. This is the beginning of true 


Mouna Diksha 


About twenty years back an urging came 
to me to have darshan of a Mahatma who 
was a Jivan-Mukta and I was in search for 
one when I happened on a small book in 
Gujerati entitled ‘Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi-no-parichaya’ written by one Sri 
Madhavanand of Baroda. I was much de- 
lighted on reading it and became convinced 
that this Swami really was a Jivan-Mukta. 
I accordingly wrote to the Ashram to ask 
whether I could have Sri Bhagavan’s darshan. 
After an exchange of correspondence with, 
the Ashram I was fortunate enough to arrive 
there. I took darshan of Bhagavan and 
sat before him in the meditation hall. 
I was very eager to receive from him 
the inner or silent initiation of which 
I had read and I wrote out a request for this 
which I placed on the small table beside his 
couch. Bhagavan read it and then 
it in one of his books. I was ea 
ing his response but he just 


Placed 
gerly await- 
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and pure spiritual life. For Patanjali i 
ever, the loneliness of the individua] g ov, 
its freedom from Nature, is itself thena 
end of the pilgrimage. If that we 
Kapila himself would not have been D 
teach Yoga through a Psychic i 
(Nirmana-chitta) ; besides, the spirit 
experience of Mahayana, Vedanta AN 
Vaishnavism, lying beyond ordinary e: 
pation, would not be possible. 


9 Vide Yoga Sutras 1.17, 41-51. 
also indicate a fourfold classification of contem. 
plative stages which is somewhat similar vide 
eg. Buddhaghosa’s ‘Vishuddhimaggo’. 


The Buddhists 


By 
R. G. Kulkarni 


cies from the past, and this puzzled me 4 
good deal. This state of affairs lasted for 
two days and I was quite worried over tt 
Had my coming here done more harm than 
good ? Then on the third day these though 
dissolved and an ever increasing peace swe 
over my mind. This went on for three daf 
and finally became so strong that es 
obliged to stand up before Bhagavan a 
folded hands and testify to having recen 
the inner diksha from him and been prout 
to a state of peace and contentment throust 
his Grace, Bhagavan looked at me A 
smiled. I knelt before him and he extent 
his right hand over my head in plesa 
Immediately after this an inner voice i 
me that what I had come for had ? 


accomplished and I could now £0 
Where I 


Bhagaya 





eel 
{0 






0 
had come from. So I took 164%% 


n and left the Ashram. 


h re 
ae f sat silently, Since that time there is a constant a 
eee z T gracious gaze on me and others ee dimly, at the back of my mee A 
. Menced directly in the gaps eft 
hi 3 
After a few hours my mind began to be sankalpas, By the Grace of Bhagavan t w 
i He í 
oppressed by harmful thoughts and tenden- on that ony ae gun 
nly the interplay o 

Eg i 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BUDDHIST YOGA 
AS PRACTISED IN THE KARGYUDPA SCHOOL 


OF THE TIBETAN VAJRAYANA 


ILAREPA was one of the greatest Yogis 
and Saints in Tibetan history, and the 
Kargyudpa School (sometimes known as the 
“Whispered Succession”) — founded by 
Milarepa and his Guru, Marpa the Transla- 
tor, in the 11th Century — developed and 
carried on the Yogic Tradition of the Tan- 
tric Vajravana as exemplified in the esoteric 
teachings of the great Indian Buddhist sage, 
Tilopa, and of his disciple and successor, 
Naropa, who was Marpa’s principal Guru. 


In addition to formulating his famous 
“Doctrine of the Six Yogas ” — the basis of 
the Kargyudpa Yogic Traditions — Naropa 
held the chair of Professor of Philosophy at 
the renowned Indian Buddhist University of 
Nalanda — a power in Buddhism for a 
thousand years. An enlightening account of 
this great Master and of his doctrines may 
be found in R. V. Guenther’s ‘Life and 
Teachings of Naropa’ (Clarenden Press, 
Oxford, 1959), and an Epitome of the “Six 
Yogas” in G. C. C. Chang’s ‘ Teachings of 
Tibetan Yoga’ (University Books, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y., 1962).1 Here in this brief essay, 
Writing merely as a humble disciple, I can 
outline a very small part of the Kargyudpa’s 
vast store of yogic knowledge ; but I shall 
try at least to convey some idea of its scope 
‘nd of the philosophical, mystical, and 
Psychological insights underlying it. 


In Buddhist Tantric Yoga, the unfoldment 
the Buddha-Mind, of Realization of Ulti- 
Mate Enlightenment, may be approached by 
WO major Paths, or methods, best explained 
the following passages quoted from 
a (CH Chang’s “ Commentary TTN Vol. II 
is translation of that great Tibetan 
hist classic. ‘The Hundred Thousand 


of 


oe 
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Songs of Milarepa’ (University Books, 
1962) : 


“Tibetan Tantrism (Buddhist Tantric Yoga) 
is a form of practical Buddhism abounding in 
methods and techniques for carrying out the 
practice of all the Mahayana teachings. In 
contrast to the ‘theoretical’ forms of Buddhism, 
such as Madhyamika, Yogacara, Hwa Yen 
(Jap.: Kegon), Tien Tai, etc, Buddhist Tant- 
rism lays most of its stress on practice and 
Realization, rather than on philosophical specu- 
lations. Its central principles and practices may 
be summarised as follows: 

“ (1) That all existence and manifestation 
can be found in one’s experience, that this 
experience is within one’s own mind, and that 
Mind is the source and creator of all things. 

“ (2) That mind is an infinitely vast, un- 
fathomably deep complex of marvels, its 
immensity and depth being inaccessible to the 
uninitiated. 

“ (3) That he who has come to a thorough 
realization and perfect mastership of his own 
mind is a Buddha, and that those who have not 
done so are unenlightened sentient beings. 

“ (4) That sentient beings and Buddhas are, 
in essence, identical, Buddhas are enlightened 
sentient beings, and sentient beings unenlighten- 
ed Buddhas. 

“ (5) That this infinite, all-embracing 
Buddha-Mind is beyond comprehension and 
attributes. The best and closest definition might 


‘be : 
< puddha-Mind is a Great Illwminating-Void 


Awareness’ 
(This, of course, can be only an intellectual 
approximation, as Professor Chang has empha- 


sized throughout his Commentary, to That 


Tn 
nd more detailed account of 
une ree Se pC the Mahamudra practice to 
Se discussed later, see W. Y. Evans-Wentz, 
pe et Secret Doctrines’ (2nd Edi- 


‘i Yoga and 
rbe eford University Press, N.Y, 1958). 
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which, in the final analysis, must be experi- 
enced to be known). 

“ (6) That all Buddhist teachings are merely 
exaltations, preparations, and directions leading 
one toward the unfoldment of this Great 
Illuminating-Void Awareness. (As a Zenist 
would say, “Fingers pointing to the moon.”) 

“(7) That infinite compassion, merit and 
marvels will spontaneously come forth when 
this Buddha-Mind is fully unfolded. 

“ (8) That to unfold this Buddha-Mind, two 
major approaches, or Paths, are provided for 
differently disposed individuals; the Path of 
Means (Energy Yoga) and the Path of Libera- 
tion (Mind Yoga). The former stresses an 
approach to Buddhahood through the practice of 
taming the Prana (vital energy) and the latter 
an approach through the practice of taming the 
mind. Both approaches, however, are based on 
the truism of the Identicality of Mind and 
Prana, ... which is the fundamental theorem 
of Tantrism. 


“The principle of the Identicality of Mind 
and Prana may be briefly stated thus: The 
world encompasses and is made up of various 
contrasting forces in an ‘antithetical’ form of 
relationship — positive and negative, noumenon 
and phenomenon, potentiality and manifesta- 
tion, vitality and voidness, mind and Prana, and 
the like. Each of these dualities, though 
apparently antithetical, is an inseparable unity. 
The dual forces that we see about us are, in 
fact, one ‘entity’ manifesting in two different 
forms or stages. Hence, if one’s consciousness or 
mind is disciplined, tamed, .. . illuminated, and 
Sublimated, so will be his Pranas, and vice 
versa. The practice that stresses taming the 
Prana is called the ‘Yoga with Form *, or the 
‘Path of Means’; the practice that stresses 
taming the mind is called the “Yoga without 
Form’, or the ‘Path of Liberation.’ The former 
is an exertive type of Yoga practice, and the 
latter is a natural and effortless one kno 


wn as 
Mahamudra.” > 


These two Paths exist as separate prac- 
tices only in the early stages, however. Most 
of the great Kargyudpa Yogis practised 
both in order to hasten their spiritu 
gress — either simultaneously or 
one to supplement the other, as did 


al pro- 
by using 
Milarepa. 
THE YOGA WITH FORM 


Examples of the Yoga with 


; For 
employing some form of effort, a m, all 


nd known 
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Ju, 
collectively as “The Arising ang Pertee 
Yogas,’ may be found in rigorous 
plex bodily and Prana exercises, 
with advanced breathing techniques, ik 
concentration, visualization (an importen 
part of this method), mantra (invocation) 
and other thought processes and Psycho. 
physical practices revealed orally by Gury 
to disciple, step by step, according to the 
chela’s capabilities and level of readiness: 
in the use of the Mala, or prayer beads for 
repetitive mantric invocation; and in the 
Tummo, or Heat Yoga practice — in the form 
developed and systematized by Naropa, 
Tummo is the mystical fire, or heat, pro- 
duced in the Navel Centre during Buddhist 
Yoga practice, is basic to all other formal 
practices, and is one of the factors that make 
it possible for Yogis such as Mila to live 
happily in the bitter cold of the high Hima- 
layas clad only in a single cotton garment. 
Repa means ‘ cotton-clad’ and was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Milarepa and his disci- 
ples. 


ting 
and com, 
Combines 





In order to clarify the unique place 
Tummo in the Buddhist Vajrayana, it is 
necessary to review certain principles whith 
radically differentiate it from the perhap 
better-known “ Serpent Fire ” personified by 
the Goddess Kundalini of the Hindu Tar 
trics. The distincton between the two ne 
mainly, though not entirely, in emphas* 
Briefly (I quote in part Lama Anagarik? 
Govinda’s ‘Foundations of Tibetan Mysi 
cism’ — Rider & Co., London, 1939) ay 
emphasis, in the Buddhist system “is 00! 
the Power aspect, the Shakti, but on ue 
Knowledge aspect, the Prajna (in its í jintu 


i ti 
tive, spontaneous form 1)” Hence the shak! 


Rens. + the 
Kundalini “ js not even mentioned 1 i 
Buddhist sys u 


tem — still less is'she made 
subject of Meditation.” In the “Six ve e 
Naropa”, the seat of the Kundalini (? ve 
Muladhara Chakra — the psychic | 
centre at the root of the spine, asai 
with the element Earth), is not includes i 
the path of visualization, j 


s 
? and the di 
Meditates Solely on the four upper p 


E planes of consciousness the r g 
ae throat, and Crown Centres. He in 
Ovinda has emphasized, the opposil? 
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ciple, 1e» that of the Dakini (Tib: 
Khadoma), the female personification of 


prajna or Wisdom, is invoked. The Buddhist 
Tantrics neither deny nor underrate the 
«jmportance or the reality of the forces 
connected with the Kundalini” — their 
method is simply a different one, and the 
use made of these forces is different. Hence, 
in Buddhist Yoga, “concentration is not 
directed upon the Kundalini or the Root 
Centre”, but on the three principal psychic 
Channels or Nadis Ida, Pingala and 
Sushumna — the main power currents of the 
body, generally considered to be located in 
the median duct, and on either side, of the 
spinal column. These “ psychic counterparts 
of the physical nervous system” respond, as 
does the physical system, to mental and 
psychic stimuli. Hence, through advanced 
yogic techniques toward which the disciple 
is led step by step, the tension (or ‘ gravita- 
tional force’) of the main Channels may be 
regulated and thus controlled “through a 
temporary damming-up and modification of 
the energy-content of the upper Centre”. 





Thus Prajna — Wisdom — “the inspira- 
tional impulse of consciousness ” in the form 
of Khadoma (Dakini) or, by extension, 
through her mantric or seed-syllable equi- 
valents, becomes the leading principle, open- 
Ing the entrance to the Sushumna (central 
channel) “by removing the obstructions 
and by directing the inflowing forces.” 


Taking the matter to its ultimate conclu- 
Slon, the Khadoma symbolizes nothing less 
than the Plenum Void — THAT from which 
all form (matter, solidity) and movement 
(heat, energy) arise and to which all return, 
although it does not consist of them. In other 
Words, the Khadoma represents the reality 
of Sunyata, or Voidness — the origin and 
Ti of all manifested things. This doc- 
q a of Sunyata, that which transcends all 
ualism, forms the theme and basis of the 
adhyamika (Middle Path) teaching of 
in una (2nd Century A.D.) as set forth 
: Tik Prajnaparamita (the Perfection : 
fa om) literature, of which the protoun 
ie and Heart Sutras (the WAON 
ch has gone beyond”) are the epitome. 
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Madhyamika, 


together with Yogacara (th 
Mind-only Ts 


doctrine of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu, 5th Century, A.D.) are the two great 


foundation stones of all Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


Since the whole Tummo system is closely 
bound up with the foregoing doctrines, we 
have not wandered from our original point, 
that is a consideration of Tibetan Buddhist 
Heat Yoga within the framework of the Yoga 
With Form. Govinda, in his scholarly and 
inspired book already referred to, has 
said (p. 194) : 


“Khadomas, like all female embodiments of 
‘Vidya’ or knowledge, have the property of 
intensifying, concentrating and integrating the 
forces of which they make use, until they are 
focused in one incandescent point and ignite 
the holy flame of inspiration, which leads to 
perfect Enlightenment. The Khadomas, who 
appear as visions or consciously produced 
images in the course of meditation, are there- 
fore represented with an aura of flames...” 


Called up by means of her mantric and 
integrative seed-syllable, or through the 
Mantra which belongs to her, the Khadoma 
is revealed as “the embodiment of that 
‘Inner fire’ which surrounds and protects 
the saint like a ‘pure soft mantle,’ (and 
which) in Milarepa’s biography has been 
called ‘the warming breath of Khadomas’.” 

In the deepest sense, therefore (to quote 
Govinda again), Tummo signifies “ the fire 
of spiritual integration, which fuses all 
polarities . and kindles the flame of 
inspiration from which is born the power of 
renunciation. ...--.- This process of per- 
fect integration is represented by the Flame 
or Flaming Drop (Skt.: Bindu: Tib: 
Tig Le).” 

Here, in brief, lies the philosophic and 
mystic basis for Tibetan Tummo prac 

As a final comment, I quote from Mila- 
repa’s translator : 


“The statement that the Divinity of Buddha- 
ent, but the quickest way to 


is omnipres i ; 
hoods within one’s body- 


os ai ee i it 
e it is to discover 1t Wia s 
ed complex (that is, within one’s own 
a cho-physical personality). will apply to 
pee technique of Buddhist Tantric Yoga 
e 


except M ahamudra.” 
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In the Yoga Without Form, the Path of 
Liberation — Mahamudra, the Great Symbol 
— is best expressed in the words of Milarepa 
himself : 


“Buddha cannot be found by searching, 
So contemplate your own MIND.” 


Professor Chang continues (I quote in 
part): “This sentence is extremely 
important as representing the essence of the 
Mahamudra teaching, for Illumination and 
Voidness are the two immanent characteris- 
tics of Mind.” It is the Buddha-Mind within 
that concerns us here. 


“Tn general Buddhism, one is taught to 
search for Enlightenment and to attain 
Buddhahood ; but in Mahamudra the Guru, 
(in giving the Pith Instructions) points out 
to the disciple that one’s own mind is 
Buddha Himself, and therefore to search for 
anything, even Buddhahood, is a waste of 
time, 


“The main concern in Mahamudra, there- 
fore, is the unfoldment of the true Essence 
of one’s own mind. To accomplish this, the 
disciple may meditate alone, following his 
Guru’s instructions, or may be given the 
*“pointing-out’ demonstration in an effort by 
the Guru to open his mind instantaneously. 
This can be done in different ways — a 
smile, a blow, a push, a remark, etc. This is 
strikingly similar to the tradition of Zen, 
although the style and process may differ, 


“Again, most meditation practices are 
devised for the development of mental con- 
centration — to hold on to a single object in 
the mind’s eye — and a mental effort is 
required in all of them; but in Mahamudra, 
meditation is spontaneous, effortless, and 
natural; in its practice, no object whatso- 
ever is held in the meditator’s ming.” Thus 
through complete relaxation of mind and 
body — an utter “ letting-go ” — awareness 
of Awareness itself unfolds. 


And so we see that the microco: 
(the mind of sentient beings), 
festation, or offspring, 
Mind (the Infinite Min 


smic mind 
as a manj- 
m the Macrocosmic 

of the Universe — 
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“the sole dynamo of universal 
power”) may, as Evans-Wentz has sai 
through Yoga “attain ecstatic conscious 
of its parental Source and become one E 
it in essence,” With 


lite ay 


With the deepest of insights, Milarepa 
sang : 


“The mind is omnipresent like space; 

It illumines all manifestations as the 
Dharmakaya (the body of Truth, the One 
Ultimate Reality) ; 

It knows all and lightens all. 

I see it clearly like a crystal 

In my palm!” 


And again : 


“In the Mind-Essence, the quintessential 

‘Light, 

There is no adulteration by distracting 
thoughts. 

In the real nature of beings, the Realm 
of Mind, 

There is no subject-object defilement. 

In the natural state of Mind-Essence 

There is no ground from which habitual- 
thought may rise. 

‘The nature of the mind is Dharmakaya’. 

It is not defiled by forms 

And from attributes is free.” 


Those who are familiar with the methods 
and teachings of Zen will not find these ideë 
So very foreign or so very strange. The Y0# 
Without Form has often been referred ve a 
«Tibetan Zen,” and is identical with it 1 
essence, if not in method, because, 4 an 
effortless and natural practice, it stresses 
cultivation of that innate Buddha-Mind % 
Essence, which permeates the universe ant 
‘very living being in it, including ones?” 


Detachment, of course, is implicit im 
teachings ; and in Mahamudra, as i” 
Dhyana (the pure concentrative © 5 
achieved in Meditation), in its earlier ° an 
(often mistakenly oyer-valued by the bee d 
ner) is only preliminary to a realizati Jí 
the Goal, However pleasant or pliss pe 
may be, ecstatie Dhyana should neve ia 
clung to, as liable to plunge one int? : a 
is Known as the « dead-void”, wh? gy 
awareness is lost, Milarepa speaks © 
or this matter in the following stanzêš í 
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«When your body is rightly posed, and your 
mind absorbed in deep meditation, 
you may feel that thought and mind both 


disappear ; 

Yet this is but the surface experience of 
Dhyana. 

By constant practice and mindfulness 
thereon, 


One feels radiant Self-awareness shining like 
a brilliant lamp. 

It is pure and bright as a flower, 

It is like the feeling of staring 

Into the vast and empty sky. 

The Awareness of Voidness is limpid and 
transparent yet vivid. 

This Non-thought, this 
parent experience 

Is but the feeling of Dhyana. 

With this good foundation 

One should further pray to (direct one’s 
heart to) the three Precious Ones 
(Buddha, Dharma, Sangha), 

And penetrate to Reality by deep thinking 
and contemplation (on Sunyata, or Void- 
ness) . 

He thus can tie the non-ego Wisdom 

With the beneficial life-rope of deep Dhyana. 

With the power of kindness and compassion, 

And with the altruistic vow of the 
Bodhi-Heart, 

He can see direct and clear 

The truth of the Enlightened Path, 

Of which nothing can be seen, yet all is 
clearly visioned. 

He sees how wrong were the fears and hopes 
of his own mind. 

Without arrival, he reaches the place of 
Buddha ; 

Without seeing, he visions the Dharmakaya ; 

Without effort, he does all things 
naturally.” 


radiant and trans- 


In seeking to follow such teachings as 
P a modern disciple, if at all possible, 
ould train under an enlightened Guru or 
Ae acher ; but if such cannot be found (as is 
° often the case, particularly in the West), 
€ “Ten Suggestions” as given in G. C. C. 
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Chang’s ‘The Practice of Zen? 
N.Y. 1959; and Rider, 
merit careful attention. 


(Harper, 
London, 1960) will 


1. Look inwardly at your state of mind 
before any thought arises. 

2. When any thought does arise, cut it off 
and bring your mind back to the work. 

3. Try to look at the mind all the time. 

4. Try to remember this “ looking sensa- 
tion” in daily activities, 

5. Try to put your mind into a state as 
though you had just been shocked. 
Meditate as frequently as possible. 

7. In the midst of the most tumultous 
activities, stop and look at the mind 
for a moment. 

8. Meditate for brief periods with 
eyes wide open. 

9. Read and reread as often as possible 
the Prajnaparamita Sutras (particular- 
ly the Diamond and Heart Sutras). 


the 


If we are truly dedicated, the Buddha-Mind 
within will be our Teacher. 


This is the message of the Yoga Without 
Form — of Mahamudra, which is direct 
awareness of the Essence of Mind itself. 


The Yoga With Form, particularly in its 
higher aspects, is designed primarily for 
Yogins, who devote their whole lives to this 
practice, and should never be attempted, 
even in its simplest forms without the 
guidance of a competent Guru or teacher. 


` But the Yoga Without Form (in the aspects 


outlined above), while highest of all, may 
be at least touched in essence by the 
humblest disciple who knows and follows the 
basic Precepts and teachings of the Buddha, 
and through his very dedication will unfold 
for him an ever clearer vision of the Goal, 
and ever greater opportunities for attaining it. 





When does a man attain salvati 


When his egoism dies. 
— SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 
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IGNATIAN YOGA 





8 
I. JESUDASAN, 5h 


Various Christian sects or groups practise what they call ‘Yoga’ nowadays, How. 
ever, rather than describe such a hybrid, we have chosen to include an article on an 
indigenous Christian system of spiritual exercises. 


$ OGA ’ is often used in two senses ; one 

broad and general, of means to union 
with God, the other, narrow and specific, of 
austerities or exercises undertaken for this 
purpose. I have used the word in both senses 
in this little article. 


The Ignatius who stood silhouetted on the 
Pampeluna fortress against the on-rushing 
French troops was far from being a.yogi. 
In the brief snatches of autobiography which 
he stinted to posterity, he refers to himself 
as a vain young knight given to worldly 
pursuits, 


His yogin life begins with the cannon ball, 
providential in the fullest sense, which 
brought him unconscious to the ground. The 
first flashes of the yogic ideal shone on his 
inward eyes and its peal resounded in his 
inward ear during his reading of the lives 
of the saints, again providential in the cir- 
cumstances. He responded to that call. He 
renounced his worldly career, renounced the 
Loyola castle, its pomp and power, changed 
the purple of nobility for the coarse sack- 
cloth of a beggar — DETACHMENT OR 
THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY IS THE FIRST 
CONDITION OF DIVINE UNION — and 
wended his way to the cloistered Carthusian 
monastery at Montserrat. Thence he retired 
to the secluded cave at Manresa where he 
fasted and prayed and flogged himself and 
kept long hours of vigil. Nails and hair grew 
forbiddingly long and matted. He lived on 
only one poor meal a day, and that too 
begged from door to door. Imagine a Prince 
among the Loyolas and the captain of the 
Pampeluna garrison doing that! 


All his thought at this time was 
purification. He must make amends 
past sins, And in his first fervour t 


of self. 
for his 
o make 


reparation he carried his fasts and other aus. 
terities so far that his health was thereafter 
permanently impaired and he became sub. 
ject to chronic spells of acute pain in the 
stomach. Three months of excessive penance 
were also a time of much inner trial and 
serious temptation to despair and even to 
suicide. 


All this while there was perhaps too great 
a concentration on self. Too much intros- 
pection was no good. So he turned his 
thoughts from his own misery to God’s mercy 
and to others’ suffering. The result was that 
he who had so far tried-to find God in thg 
solitude of the cave, now sought Him in his 
neighbours — in service to his suffering fel- 
lowmen in hospital. He changed his 1e% 
dence from the cave to St. Lucy’s Hospital ê 
Manresa. When he prayed and fasted, Hs 
had only thought of his own salvation. Whe! 
he served the sick, he only relieved thé! 
physical pain. But what of their eternal 7 
vation? The salvation of the neighbour 
A new dimension was added to his spiritu 
odyssey. A new realisation had dawne 
him. He had passed to a new phase i} 
spiritual development. He sought ee, 
but the people could not as easily appro" 
him because of his too ascetical look. | pad 
his long hair and nails had to go. Bey 
to be Presentable in order that he a) 
effectively present the Kingdom of G0% | 4] 
taught them the basic truths which Pe ayl 
realized, Meanwhile four months of mh jot 
at Manresa were over. He had had the er 
on the bank of the Cordoner, made t 


e W 
rit ; draft o 
ual Exercises and written the first 
them. s 


his 








af | 
ae ali? 
ene Spiritual Exercises are the Igp pe 

0ga par excellence, the way he ims? 


= 


f 
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trod in order to find God’s will in his regard 
and that he recommends to others for the 
same purpose. We shall deal with it in 
greater detail in a separate article later on. 
But here’ suffice it very briefly to indicate its 
salient features. To begin with, one does not 
come to the Spiritual Exercises to find God 
for the first time, as it were. That is done 
already at baptism when we are made sharers 
in the divine life. But amid the stress and 
hurry of external life we are likely to lose 
sight of, or cool in, the inner life. The 
Exercises are a help to keep it alive and 
growing — to find God’s holy will in every 
circumstance of our life and keep on doing 
it, and thus grow in the divine life of union. 
This St. Ignatius does through a continuous 
process of different methods of prayer, 
prayerful self-examination and prayerful re- 
collection. Recollection makes us attentive 
to God and the least manifestation of His 
will. The self-examination which is not a 
barren review of one’s sins and failings, but 
a contrite petition for forgiveness and a firm 
Purpose of amendment, removes every 
obstacle to the vision of God. Prayer obtains 
light to find His will and strength to carry 
it out. To do each of these well, there are 
further helps pointed out. But of these at 
another time. 


Union with God is the end of all Yoga, 
Whatever form it may take. St. Ignatius, and 
for that matter every good Christian and 
very Christian Saint, consciously attains this 
existential union already introduced at bapt- 
ism, by meditating on Christ, by loving 
Christ, by living Christ. Bodily austerities 
and mortifications are either a preparation 
for this union, or an expression of this love. 
But Ignatius, who has learnt to recognise and 


. ri in this wor Ha ies 
Gooaiana I i gnorance, Sees multiplicity- 


controlled and who, through i 
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serve Christ in his neighbour, must preserve 
his health for the same service. Hence no 
longer the excesses of bodily austerity. The 
body is not to be looked upon as just an 
instrument of sin and the foul prison of the 
soul. It is the co-principle of our composite 
being and activity, an instrument of service 
to Christ, and a temple of the Blessed Tri- 
nity. Therefore also he must preserve it, 
while keeping it in due subjection to the 
higher principle. A certain amount of aus- 
terity, moderate austerity, there must needs 
be; but as it were to make up for this 
moderation, the greater stress is laid on inter- 
nal mortification, on breaking our will (our 
self-will) and disorderly affections, because 
they lie at the root of every difficulty and 
obstacle to our attainment of full union with 
God. It is for this purpose that St. Ignatius 
recommends the cheerful bearing of humi- 
liations ; for, they unite us to the humble 
Christ laden with humiliations, and in Him, 
to God. One may practise the most extra- 
ordinary bodily macerations and still be as 
proud as the Devil. And what can be a 
greater obstacle to union with God than 
pride? On the other hand, what is more 
difficult and repugnant to nature than not 
only to put up with injuries, but even to 
rejoice in them for Christ's sake ? Here is 
the highest way of union with God in Christ 
while here on earth. 


This then is the Ignatian yoga ; detach- 
ment, self-purification, sanctification of the 
neighbour, suffering with Christ. He arrived 
at them step by step. But they can co-exist 
all at once, because one does not exclude the 
other, and we need all of them at the same 
time while here below to arrive at perfect 


union with God. 


‘Id for the man who is not self- 


— Bhagavata 


` 
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HOW | CAME TO THE MAHARSHI 


HAD a religious upbringing and was 

married at the age of fourteen ; but soon 
after marriage I left home and began 
wandering about in search of some one or 
something called ‘God’. In this first attempt 
I had some vivid experiences of sadhus. I 
returned home but the inner quest continued. 
I fell under the spell of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Rama Tirtha and Prabhuddha 
Bharati and attended the ‘Katha’ of Swami 
Jayendrapuriji of Ahmedabad. 


Again I left home and this time I mado 
tapas at a quiet place near Mt. Abu. How- 
ever not enough food was forthcoming, so I 
left that place on account of hunger and 
began travelling from one pilgrim centre to 
another. I visited almost all the famous 
places of pilgrimage. However all this pro- 
duced no result and again I returned home, 


Now the ‘ householder ’ phase of life began 
for me. I almost forgot God, thinking that as 
I had not found peace that way I would try 
another way of life. Twelve years Passed 
during which I remembered God only when 
in trouble. 


In 1942 I again turned inward, this time 
under the influence of Swami Madhava- 
tirtha who had written a book called 
“Bhagavan Raman Maharshi’ (sic). He 
explained everything to my Satisfaction and 
with his blessing I went to see the Maharshi 
in 1944, I arrived in a Powerful mood of 
anticipation. I had brought the best of flower 
garlands I could find from Madras. The 
Maharshi was at breakfast with the devotees 
in the dining hall when I arrived and I 
straightaway wanted to garland him, but he 
motioned me to put the garlands down on 
the floor. I did not then know that we were 
not supposed to touch his body, and my ego 
was hurt. I felt slighted, However I forgot 
all about this later in the day when 7 cam 
in contact with him and received his Wiles 


y 

; Y 
DINKER RAL 
ings. I felt that he was all in all to us 
father, mother, everything, He awakenej 


love and devotion in me. 


On my next visit I took my wife and two 
children with me. I knew that the Maharshi 
was very gracious with children, so when- 
ever we left the hall we sent our children 
running up to him to touch his feet aş he 
walked out, so that they should bring the 
touch back to us. After three days the 
Sarvadhikari called and asked me to stop 
this, as the Maharshi was very stiff-legged 
from rheumatism and might easily fall asa 
result of it. We then realized our folly and 
stopped the children doing it. 


One of my visits was at the time of the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration or the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Maharshi’s arrival a 
Tiruvannamalai. That was a sight I shall 
never forget. He was sitting on a- couch 
decorated with garlands and jewels. The bes 
Singers from all] India were singing. The! 
were large, colourful crowds full of dev 
tion, such crowds, in fact, that police had to | 
arrange and direct the movements of tt 
People. Thousands of poor people were ier 
And through it all the Maharshi 100k? 


A ig no 
solemn and serene, as though it did 
concern him. 


He would sit inscrutable before us: 1 
wanted nothing from us. Once he said f 
foreigner who asked him about it: pi i; 
not idle. Every second my heart is activ® 
askin 
them | 

ol- 
a 






At first I used to trouble him bY 
nuestions, and he always answered 
Once I asked him which yoga I shou 
owe Jnana, Karma, Bhakti or Hatha 
replied : “Yoga is derived from the y 
vu meaning ‘unite’, oe 
ccome an agnani, a karmi a 


bhakta a Vibhakta ? Discovering th? 
yoga,” Fs 
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Someone else once asked what is the 

greatest miracle in the world. The Maharshi 

| answered, “ The body. It is lifeless and yet 
acts as though living.” 


Gradually I stopped asking questions. I 
| received my elucidations inwardly. And yet, 
of course, they were bestowed by him. 


l could fll a book with incidents and 
remarks about him. I have seen his grandeur 
a at the same time his naturalness. I have 

A him appear like an enthusiastic youth 
í at the same time like a bent and aged 





aa I have seen him friendly and familiar 
im yet at the same time aloof. I have seen 
ne for squirrels, monkeys, parrots, 
. ays ks and the cow Lakshmi. In the last 
ing te Lakshmi, when she was old and ail- 
feed tn used to go daily to the cowshed and 
aha er with his own hands. I saw a great 
mt ae from my part of India, 
ad a hantadevi of Baroda, at the Ashram, 
S soon as she saw the Maharshi she 





Pro; 
be mete herself on the dustry ground 
Neve him. I have seen in him what I can 


adgs (O%Set. The total of my visits to him 
Ub to 200 days, and yet I never had 
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ee aI 


enough. Every May or June I used to go to 
see him, although it is the hottest time of 
the year, because that was when I could get 
away from my business. Sometimes I would 
leave my business specially to visit him. 


The last time I visited him was shortly 
before he left the body. He was very thin and 
bent and had his arm in a sling. And yet he 
looked cheerful and impersonal as ever as 
he sat in the big new hall. Before leaving I 
went up to him to say good-bye. His eyes 
were shining as he looked at me, and he 
nodded very slowly. When I got outside the 
hall I suddenly burst out sobbing in a way 
I could not restrain. Even new I do not know 
why. A crowd of onlookers gathered round. 
My wife was at first astonished and then she 
too began weeping. It went on for about a 
quarter of an hour. Someone asked me what 
was the matter but I could not say. After- 
wards when I received news of his passing 
away I could not believe it. I still do not. 
He is still there. Not only there but every- 
where. He cannot leave us. He is still in our 
hearts as before. He is the Heart of our 


hearts. 


——— 
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DIALECTIC APPROACH 
TO INTEGRATION 


J? may be said that there is only one thing 

that need be profoundly understood, 
without which no understanding could be 
valid, and from which —if that is comple- 
tely comprehended — all else must neces- 
sarily follow. 


That understanding is the total, and final, 
absence of oneself, that as such I have never 
existed, do not now exist, and never will 


exist, for I can have no being subject to 
‘time’. 


II 


Phenomena can have only an apparent 
space-time existence as concepts in mind. 

Then who is there “ competely to com- 
prehend” this? Nobody, I do. 

As any sentient-being may say, if he 
apperceives that— 


Objective absence is subjective presence, 
Which is absolute release. 


Il 


Unless a self-supposed entity can abolish 
itself it cannot be liberated (since ‘libera- 
tion’ is liberation from the idea of itself), 
but conversely, since it is self-supposed, un- 
less it is liberated it cannot abolish itself, 
Such a problem appears to be insoluble ; 
which comes first, the acorn or the Oak-tree, 
the egg or the hen ? 


This is the answer: subject to the con- 
cept of sequential duration there can þe no 
answer to a question posed in the 
vicious circle, whereas un-sub 
concept of ‘time’ there can b 


form of a 
jected to the 
e no question, 
be no release, 
e of the libe. 
factually take 
r has not any 
d the imagineg 


In a time-context there can 
and no experienced occurrene 
ration of a phenomenon can 
place — since the experience 
but an apparent existence an 





experience could only be a temporal illusion, 
Outside a time-context, unsubjecteq to any 
concept such as a space-time, there can te 
no entity to be abolished, and nothing tha 
is not liberation to be known. 


Therefore the phenomenon does not abolish 
itself — since what-is is not phenomena 
and noumenally can have no ‘self’ y 
abolish — and so ‘it’ cannot be liberated 
And conversely, since noumenally there ca 
be no ‘self’ to be liberated, there cann 
be any such event as ‘liberation’ to oco 
in intemporality. 


The concept itself is at fault, for — as tht 
T’ang-dynasty Masters knew, the said “sell 
Supposed entity ” neither exists nor does 24 
exist, never has nor ever will either exil 
or not-exist, so that all that ‘it’ can be not 
menally is the absence of its phenomer#l 
non-existence. Therefore nothing whals 
ever can factually occur to what is ent 
Phenomenal, the noumenality of wae 
transcendent to all concepts including ye 
of ‘space’ and ‘time’ in which phenom 
are necessarily extended. 


IV 


It may be said that noumenally there È 
Neither Here nor There, 

Neither Now nor Then, 

Neither This nor That. 


i 
These are axiomatic, and inclusive “4 
Phenomena] Manifestation. i 

The first abolishes opposing P ositio g 
Space, the second abolishes opposing rit 
tions in Time, the third abolishes OPP pge 
Positions of Self and Other, and al er 4 
abolish Opposing positions of the Thiri 
Speaker in either space or Time. 
; But the thi 
Intact, 





me 
nking entity as such oan 4 
As subject it is removed # 


f 
4 
i 
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ihree dimensions of Space, from Past, Pre- 
sent and Future, and from identification with 
subject and Object, but it remains undisturb- 
ed as an entity, for it is affirmed as not being 
either of each of these pairs of inter-depen- 
dent counterparts. 


In abolishing the relative positions of 
Space, Time, and Thinker, all remain as 
underlying concepts, and until these remain- 
ing objects are negated their subject remains 
intact. 


That, no doubt, is why Shen-hui pointed 
out the inadequacy of the Masters’ habitual 
formula ‘‘neither........ MOL. oe Sand 
imposed a further negation, which he called 
the double absence or the double negative, 
‘the negation of neither nor 2 
In these inclusive examples this will be the 
negation or abolition of no-Space and of no- 
Time whereby their subject-entity also is 
negated as having conceptual being. It 


' should here be evident that as long as any 
' conceptual object remains, the subject there- 


of can never be released. 


The Chinese manner of expressing this 
‘double negation’, by negating the negative 
element of the initial negation, is apt to be 
Confusing to us; therefore it is preferable 
here just to apply the word ‘absence’ to the 
Whole negation. In this case the formula 
becomes :— 


‘We are required to apprehend the absence 
of “neither Here nor There”, of “neither 
OW nor Then”, of “neither This nor 
That”, and thereby the absence of Space and 
ot a conceiver of Space, of Time and of a 


“onceiver of Time, of Self and of a conceiver 
of Self.’ 
If we shall have apperceived these 


Sence, in depth, we should thereby have 
toretceived our own objective absence, ous 
a al absence of one, whereby we may 
wtehend that we can never know what we 
— since we are nothing objective that 
© known. Nor can we ever be con- 
of what we are— since that is no 


ing? o-o ise 
Wh ng’ and what is cognising cannot cognis 


ue y at is 
'S cognising, any more than wh 


bej 
‘hg Conscious. 
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V 
This apparent solution of continuity, 
speaking dialectically, between apparent 


events in a time-context 


and their intempo- 
ral noumenality 


i should not be taken to imply 
separation — for there can be none ; and the 
transcendence of the noumenal is surely the 
Immanence of the phenomenal and vice- 
versa, as viewed from the one or the other 
standpoint. 


Integration or re-integration undoubtedly 
“occurs ’, whereby as a result of a very rare 
equilibrium between normally excessive 
positive and normally deficient negative 
factors in a psyche — rendered possible by 
intensive negation —adjustments arise in 
that psyche. 


Descriptions involving an access of ‘divine 
love’, ‘compassion’, ‘ ecstatic happiness ’ 
and what-not, all effective manifestations, 
patently temporal and separated from their 
inseparable counterparts, are evidently 
phenomenal. What may be assumed to take 
place is simply that the phenomenon, sud- 
denly relieved of its egoity, freed thereby 
from a burden of cares, pseudo-responsibi- 
lities, phobia and what-not, rebecomes nor- 
mal, and by contrast with the worries of the 
living-dream feels as though gravity were no 
more, laughs hilariously perhaps, wishes to 
dance for joy and to embrace all phenomenal 
creation. And this is interpreted and re- 
corded as ‘divine grace’, universal benedic- 
tion, and all the characteristics attributed to 
a bodhisattva. 


VI 


Affectively attributed to an “enlightened ' 
sentient-being is a phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of what sentience is, with its inevitable 
and inescapable counterpart, like that attri- 
buted to any ‘unenlightened ’ sentient- 
being, the origin of which is OEE also. 
Any direct manifestation of noumenal affec- 
tivity’, if such were conceivable, would 
necessarily be intemporal and amperceo ub) 
as such in the sequence of duration. At most 
it could, perhaps, be represented by some 
impalpable “quality ’, recognisable i a time- 
eaten as ‘Grace’ or ‘Serenity’. 
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Sentience, let us not forget, is not ‘some- 
thing’ that ‘we’ possess or experience, but 
is an indirect manifestation of what we are. 
If there could be any question of ‘ posses- 
sion ’ it would surely be sentience (what-we- 
are) that ‘ possesses’ what we think is ‘us’ 
the concept of a ‘self’ is that of some 
“thing ’ which is sentient, and so ‘has’ sen- 
tience, and such entity is entirely supposi- 
tional. This false identification, of course, 
is ‘bondage’. 


The apparent effectivity of an ‘ enlighten- 
ed’ phenomenon is therefore not different 
from that of an ‘unenlightened’ phenome- 
non since both are individualised representa- 
tions in mind of the same ‘sentience’. In a 
temporal context it must always and inevi- 
tably be thus, the ‘enlightenment ’ being 





The New Apostles 


It is far too easy to become a spectator 
rather than a participator in Spiritual life. 
Those who chose as did Paul to discover 
the Christ and to reveal him are those who 
have become participators and not spec- 
tators in Spiritual life. Many do not realise 
that the Bible has been given to Man as a 
present source of inspiration and illumina- 
tion and it is neither a legend, nor a para- 
ble, but an EVERLIvING reality which is 
meant to awaken to apostleship the sleep- 
ing hearts of men. To take in the Christ 
means to be reborn and utterly tran: 


; sformed, 
The road to Damascus is an inner experience 
of that revelation and illumination after 


which one’s entire life is changed, 


Saul of Tarsus, the persecuto: 
became St. Paul, the great Apost 
It is said he was literally bij 


r of Christ, 
le of Christ, 
nded by the 


—_—__ 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 






Juy 
simply the abolition 
entity. 

No dualistic emotion is thereby sublimt 
for there is nothing in emotional conii 
parts to sublimate, and split effectivity tas 
as attraction and repulsion) remains “Whole: 
in the unsplit mind of the intemporgy 
Therefore it cannot be supposed to manifes 
directly in an ‘enlightened’ Phenomenal 
object in a time-sequence as affectivity 
which as such as necessarily split, As 
‘wholeness’ it cannot be phenomenally 
experienced, since it is what is experiencing 
phenomenally as subject and object. This 
imminence might conceivably be cognisable 
psychically in an ‘ enlightened’ phenomenon 
and be called ‘Grace’, which should be the 
common noumenality of perceiver and per- 
ceived, and all that ultimately they are, 


of the 


inferentiy 


By 
Cornelia Bagarotti 


light of Christ. When one has lived in tt 
darkness of the material world, pound i 
one’s lower self or ego, the sudden blaze € 
TRUTH into every corner of one’s inet 
being is not only a shock but a tremend™ 
adjustment. The Disciples had three ra 
Preparation for the Pentecost. Each “e 
of the Spirit is slowly preparing imsel 
receive the Christ and must die 4% 
reborn again as Christ told Nicodemus }? 
that illumination can take place. 
Not until each word becomes ê io 
reality, and each parable speaks directi a 
the soul and enters into daily life ® s 
wner ethic and yardstick of all activity 
Man become a participator in the D 
The slightest knowledge that is L df 
sreater than al] the theoretical wisdo Me 
the world. Christ seeks servers 27 
Who are transformed in His being. 
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THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN 


i Me know the ‘past’ or the ‘future’ by 

astrology or by what they call ‘ the sixth 
sense’, to know the mind of others, to have 
visions (I include in this seeing ‘colours’ 
and hearing ‘sounds’ about which occultists 


On hearing or reading about such things 
one may be ‘tempted’ to have such facul- 
ties. 


One may have them naturally........ but, 
if they know their limits [One can grasp by 
such faculties the ‘known’ only they 
cannot touch ‘the Unknown’!]........ 
perhaps such faculties may drop off from 
one, or if they remain one may ‘use’ them 
in the most proper and benevolent (to one- 
self and to others for whom one is ‘using’ 
them) way. 





a 





ft one does such things out of ‘compas- 

_ Sion” and ‘uses ’ such faculties (— powers —) 

: {9900 0GKag the ‘compassion’ is the most 
Important (and is what we need most) ! 


$ 

We will not give any heading to the issue 
We are ‘discussing ’ ‘ going TOS 

l Oa because, it may take a ‘form’ 
Í M our minds. 

| w eee but, as we go along ...... we 
itty Come directly upon the experiencing of 















ts fhe ead Let us have a ‘feeling’ of ‘ think- 
a in the following line. [Mind 
po Please! This is not a thought !].... 


To We be able to ‘capture’ the ‘ child ’ 

Dossipy By this is meant go back as far as 
er © as far back as possible, to when we 
a oe Not the physical 

tc of our childhood but our psycho- 
Do Set-up at that time ...--- 

Do S follow ? 

We comprehend ? 


Let us ‘try’ this line of ‘ thinking’ 
sometime 


nina Aces ais and let that psychological 


memory (so to say) ........ the get-up of 
the psychological composition of that time 
AEA in short ,....... let ‘child’ (in 


us) be our constant teacher ———— con- 
stant Guru 


By going tochd RETETE 
As it is a far journey, we are not ‘ inclin- 
ed’ to extol or condemn our then psycholo- 


gical state (so to say) ....s..... are we ? 
As we were fresh in the world (at that 
time)! an nae as our mind (at that time) 


had not so many encrustations on it ........ 
as it has now .......... 


Byesoudoin?g serrate 

Our conditioning may fall off from the 
“pastaa and a different kind of make- 
ye) [MESIR ooooso I am lame at using the 
right words !] may be created — may be 
there — of our mind ........ which will not 


take upon it new conditionings as we move | 


along) Nie which means ; there is 
Action now! [Action is that which has no 


residues. ] 
[Please ........ ‘catch’ what I have put 


down !] e 
[Please go over the last paragraph again !] 
Further ...... by going to ‘child’...... 

we may go back ....... backseat back 
Ben ug up to ‘birth’ ERE 

; [Let TE CO Miaooooo psychologically ...... 

it is an experiment ...--- ] ee 
We may perhaps remove birth | oponos 

totally -.-.-- from the field los RAREN I mean 
from the psychological field] altogether .... 








Depeweltmised strange queer 
subject ...--- 
60d OGRE ‘Kay aonoaseall 
Deus Ae in this way nibns ve 
go back, 50 far back ....-- back to ‘ birth 


ad 
ot ea tate Seale 





THE 


and thus ‘ eradicate’ ‘ birth’ 
and automatically . 


cate ‘death’. 
When there is no 
‘death ’. 


‘birth’ there is no 


[We have (unnecessarily) associated the 
word ‘fear’ with death]. 


JUST A HINT 


About: “exploring. the ‘child’ in us”.. 
It does not require a. detailed knowledge 
of the psychological get-up of that time .... 
but a gesture —— drift —— towards 
such exploration 


A Leaf from Life 


Earthbound, one crisp and tingling night 
Of scurrying clouds and pale starlight, 
With steps deliberate we walk 

Across the fresh mown lawns and talk 
Of Zen Satori, Freedom’s Way. 

He lucid, clear, with piercing darts 

Of ice-pure wisdom, the core imparts 
Of visioned truth. I hesitate 

But try in vain to communicate 

My understanding of the way : 

Words obscure, not light the play. 


A mood emerged, both calm and strong, 
Powered by poignant wish, by urge j 
To celebrate the silent song, 

The holy harmony, the True, 

Thoughts raced and rippled, frothed and flew. 


——_ 
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iy 
YOGA 


So also there are faculties for kno 
past and (perhaps) the future a 
are some people who are born with he 
tude for Yoga [I presume that readers a $ 
the range and implications of Yoga] Oy 
and they may even become ; 
particular direction. 
but if, perhaps at the ver 
beginning, they know the proper Scope tt 
Yoga, that is the limitations and implications 
Or Esi then 
‘intelligence’ 


Wing th 


advanced in tha 


saog when they come tp 
they will themselves ‘ see! 
and ‘understand’ all this! 

[I think that is all that need be said abou 
this !] 





Derek Southall 


Insisted, banished sleep, 
In homage to the Deep. 


Within nothingness lives 
Ever-expanding joy, 
Exquisite patterns 

Of unbearable splendour 
Tenderly suffused, 
Eternal, stark, aware. 


Thus our original home was born, 
An abstract which endured till mor?) 
When the bright sunlight showed anew 
In concrete Shapes the empty view- 


Sod has no form, but in His sight 
tones glow, eyes meet and all is Tight. 


Yet still men Weep, yet still men slee 
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HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


































H’2 PRASAD SHASTRI was born in a 
poor Brahmin family in 1882 in the 
little town of Bareilly in the United Pro- 


vinces of India. His father, Narayana 
Prasad, was a householder who work- 
ed all his life as a station master 


on the Indian railways, but he was also 
a great saint and Mahatma who collect- 
ed a band of disciples around him in each 
of the towns to which he was posted and 
and taught the Yoga of the Gita and the 
Upanishads in the traditional way. He gave 
allegiance to the school of Advaita of Sri 
Sankara. He was a pupil of the monk Swami 
Krishnanandaji who had also numbered 
' Swami Mangalnathji among his pupils. ; 


Hari Prasad Shastri, who was the second 
of Narayana Prasad’s children, was brought 
Up in an atmosphere of great spirituality 
a was educated as an orthodox Pundit 
Bo oe wee local schools ; but later, because 
l aoe brilliance and promise which he 

KS z , he studied Sanskrit philosophy as 
f Mics the personal pupils of Pundit Rama 

Mani Shastri of Benares, who had also 
ca George Thibaut and was acknow- 
ean throughout the world as an authority 
À anskrit philosophical studies. 


| mice he finished his formal education at 
| all ee wo twenty-one, Hari Prasad thus had 

either j qualifications for a brilliant career, 
Stratio In the academic world or in admini- 
ervicg or some branch of the Indian Civil 
| With a q But his soul was already on fire 
i Teen €sire to know God, and he preferred 
West € himself free to follow the spiritual 
tng in d to seek out the Mahatmas dwell- 
e u holy places of India from whom 
o Uim learn more of Vedanta with a view 
bem, Petting it to others. He had already 


™ earlier days to give public lectures 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 





Hari Prasad Shastri 


on behalf of the Sanatana Dharma Sabha, 
the orthodox Hindu Society, and became 
much in demand as a speaker in many of 
the towns in Northern India which he visit- 
ed. He spoke always as an exponent of the 
Vedanta of Sri Sankara and the yoga of the 
Gita and the Upanishads, but was also 
becoming increasingly well-read in the 
philosophy, poetry and literature of India, 
Persia and the West. 

One of the main principles of Narayana 
Prasad’s teachings was its universality. He 
all religions as different paths to 
the same goal and invited Mohammedan Pirs 
and Christian priests to speak at his Sat- 
Sanga. He was opposed to the inequalities 
af the caste system and took a special inte- 
rest in the welfare of the untouchables, pro- 
viding medical care and health educuation 
and catering for their physical needs. Hari 
Prasad Shastri followed in the foot-steps of 
his Guru and father, and his broad-minded 
and universal outlook brought considerable 


regarded 


is | 


yet fe 
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opposition from the orthodox Pundits, who 
were often jealous of the success and popu- 
larity of his lectures and were not above 
spreading false rumours about his heresy and 
supposed atheism and even hiring ruffians to 
eject him from some of the public meetings. 


To help to support the growing family and 
to pay for the education of his younger 
brethers, he took a number of teaching posts 
in Northern India, but always when the 
opportunity came he loved to return to the 
holy places and to frequent the Sat-Sangs 
of the Mahatmas. 


Between 1906 and 1913, he was frequently 
at the ashrams of Swami Mangalnathji, the 
greatest of the monks who lived and taught 
at Rishikesh at that time. An even greater 
influence on his life was Paramahamsa Swami 
Rama Tirthaji. He visited the Paramahamsa 
when he was living in a hut in the high 
peaks of the Himalayas, after a long and 
arduous journey with two companions, in 
1906. This was just before the death of 
Swami Rama Tirtha, and Dr. Shastri has 
left us an eloquent account of this visit in 
his Life of Rama Tirtha, published under the 
title “ Scientist and Mahatma.” 


Swami Rama Tirtha, a former Professor of 
Mathematics at Lahore, with his familiarity 
with Western literature and s 
bined with a God-intoxicated 
made a deep and life-long impression on 
Dr. Shastri, and next to his own Guru, 
Narayana Prasad, affectionately known as 
Shri Dadaji, he was perhaps the main guid- 
ing spirit of his life. When Swami Rama 
adopted Sanyasa, he left his considerable 
library to a friend, and Dr. Shast: 
contents with interest. 


cience, com- 
personality, 


ri read its 


But it was of course Shri Da 
whose teachings made the first 
impression on him. These, de 
sophistication and unadorned by great learn- 
ing in literature or Philosophy, appealed to 
the heart of their hearer simply by their 
spiritual power and wisdom. The account of 
Shri Dada’s Sangha and of the life a d 
teachings of the Saint has bee R 


) n beauti 
embodied by Dr. Shastri in ‘ The EN A 
c o 


daji himself 
and greatest 
void of any 
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the Eastern Mystical Teachings» (Shri p 
Sanghita). The portrait of Shri Dada we 
is given there is eloquent testimony to i 
supreme power of spiritual insight wit 
depended on no worldly attainment : 
conferred on its holder the ability fo i 
clearly into the hearts of people and v 
minister to their higher needs with wisdom 
and compassion. 

Following his pilgrimage to Swami Rama 
Tirthaji in 1906, Hari Prasad became the 
headmaster of several schools in the district 
of Hoshiarpur, but continued his lecturing 
work. It was at this time that His Highness 
Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh, President of 
the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, and a 
great Sanskrit scholar, conferred upon him 
the title Mahopadeshak (great teacher), He 
was also offered a post at the Court of the 
Maharaja of Alwar after the ruler had heard 
him speaking on the Vedanta of Sankara and 
on ‘Sri Krishna and the Gopis’, but he did 
not wish to remain tied to the Court and 
refused the offer with thanks. 


At one time he thought of becoming ê 
Sadhu and was preparing to take the vol 
of Sanyasa under Dhaniraj Giri, one of tht 
best known Mahatmas and scholars of thal 
time, who had taught Swami Mangalnathi 
grammar and philosophy at one time ‘a 
was now head of a very large ashram, i 
Kailash Ashram at Rishikesh. But when e 
came to examine his heart he found that 
path of Sankhya was not his path and o 
he would rather serve the Lord and 
teacher through a life in the world. 


He became headmaster of a small i 
School in Chartgarh and during the E d 
Went on pilgrimage to the famous bee 
Durga at Iwalaji in the beautiful É? 


: fro! 
valley where a large flame of fire issued age 
the rock. He 


e ae nines 
: has described this piler ait 
m an article in the quarterly ma, 
Self-Knowledge, Volume II, Nos. 3 2° i 

5 


a 


His father, Narayana Prasad, died i 
March 9th, 1910, and in order to supp% ie 
family Hari Prasad got an appointment not 
railway at Moradabad. It was very Er w 
genial work and not well paid, althoué 
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was able to augment it by tutoring a num- 
per of students for their examinations. 


His lecturing activities were severely cur- 
tailed by lack of time, but he continued to 
read voluminously, particularly in English 
Literature. It was at this time, he said, that 
he became first acquainted with Ernest 
Haeckel, Herbert Spenser, Huxley, David 
Hume, and others. 


In April 1913 he 
holy places and 


had a call to visit the 
left on a pilgrimage to 
Kailash, Badrinath and Kedar, and from 
there went on to Tibet where he was 
received by the Tashi Lama and was per- 
mitted to bring back a number of valuable 
manuscripts. He was now thirty-one years 
old. Many of the impressions gained on that 
pilgrimage must be incorporated in the story 
of the pilgrim Prakasha Brahmachari, which 
he has left in the book A Tale of Spiritual 


Unfoldment. It seems that it was on this 
| pilgrimage that he achieved full self- 
realization. 


In 1916 he was inspired by his Guru to 
take the holy Truth of Advaita Vedanta to 
Japan, which was then in the grip of a 
Mounting fever of nationalism and mili- 
tarism, which threatened to engulf and des- 
troy not only the Japanese people themselves 
but the whole of Asia. The nation was 
obsessed by the delusive dream of world 
Conquest on the pattern of Chengiz Khan, 
and the deep and eternal spiritual truths 
Were being lost sight of. He stayed for two 
Years in Japan, arriving at Kobe on October 
th, 1916, and in that time gave many 
hundreds of lectures on Vedanta and the 
‘Piritual ideals, founded a Yogic Centre, 
Advaita Guha, and lectured on Indian 
Philosophy at Waseda University and also at 

€ Imperial University in Tokyo. 


While in Japan, Dr. Shastri made a deep 
‘dy of Zen Buddhism and visited many of 
fereq famous monasteries where he con- 
A With the monks. The spirit of Japa- 
hi : Buddhism made a deep impression on 
testi aS his many articles on Japan bear 
a Some of these have been collect- 


e {Pe little volume Echoes of Japan 
16-1918, ° 


st 
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But the general trend of the people was 
materialistic at that time, and the spirit of 
Buddhism was being forgotten in the fever 
of militaristic nationalism. His outspoken 
opposition to this Philosophy and his refusal 
to approve of the Indian agitators like the 
Bengali revolutionary R. B. Bose and his 
followers, led to a campaign of vilification of 
him, both in private and in the press, not 
stepping short of attempted assassination. 
The Japanese police followed him every- 
where. But the work of bringing the truth 
of Advaita to the people of Japan was con- 
tinued, regardless of these difficulties and 
hardships. He learned Japanese and also read 
widely on the country and its culture. 


It was while in Japan that he first met 


Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, who treated him with 
great respect as a scholar and became a 
close friend. It was he who invited 


Dr. Shastri to go to China. He understood his 
difficulties with the Indian and Japanese 
nationalists. 


He landed in China on April 20th, 1918, 
Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen being the only person he 
knew in China. Dr. Sun was of course the 
founder and first President of the Republic 
of China. Through a well-known Jewish 
Scholar, Mr. N. E. B. Ezra, Dr. Shastri was 
asked to contribute articles to a monthly 
periodical, the Israel Messenger, of which 
Mr. Ezra was the founder and editor; and 
also to lecture on Hindu philosophy to the 
Quest Society, and elsewhere. Mr. Ezra also 
offered him the Chair of English Literature 
in Hardoon College in Shanghai, which was 
founded and financed by Mr. S. A. Hardoon, 
a Bombay Jew who was the richest man in 
China at that time. He became a great per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Shastri, who loved him 
on account of his simplicity and democratic 
outlook. Mr. Hardoon was a great phian 
thropist and completely without any pan OW- 
ness. Through his generosity, Dr. Shastri WES 
able to bring out, while in China, the eee 
doon edition of the Buddhist re 
Scriptures in Chinese with the help o 
Chinese scholars. 


i ised the translation 
`- Shastri also supervise 
aoa into Chinese. Perhaps there 


See 4: ee 
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could be no better testimony to Dr. Shastri’s 
universality of outlook than that he, a Brah- 
min scholar, should influence a Jewish 
merchant to endow Buddhist temples and to 
publish Buddhist, Confucian and Islamic 
classics. He also himself translated the 
Analects of Confucious into Hindi, and this 
edition was later published in India by the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 


Dr. Shastri left China in 1929 and came to 
England. It had always been the wish of his 
teacher that the Yoga teachings should be 
brought to England and that a traditional 
school should be set up there and it was 
with this express purpose in mind that he 
arrived in July 1929 together with his wife, 
Yachio Shastri, a Japanese lady whom he had 
married while in China after she had nursed 
him back to health following a serious 
illness. 


He stayed in England until his death in 
January 1956. During these 27 years, his 
time was devoted to lecturing on Vedanta 
and the teachings of the Yoga of the Gita 
and the Upanishads, writing original works 
and translating some of the great spiritual 
classics into English. The least of his 
achievements in this field is formidable. 
Among his first works was a popular and 
simple translation of the Bhagavad Gita, 
published under the title, Teachings from 
the Bhagavad Gita. An English translation 
of the Avadhut Gita followed shortly after- 
wards together with a book of original poems, 
“Spring Showers’ which had been first pub- 
lished in Shanghai. All these were brought 
out within a few years of his arrival, 


With the help of one of his pupils, 
Mrs. M. E. Mitchison, O.B.E., a Yogic Centre 
was founded, called Shanti-Sadan, the 
Temple of Peace, in 1953. From this time 
onwards, regular lectures were given two or 
three times a week and other lectur 
also arranged elsewhere, either by i 
or by the Centre. 


es were 
nvitation 


In the early years, 
spend the mornings w 
Museum among the ori 
it was here that his tr: 


Dr. Shastri used to 
orking in the British 
ental manuscripts and 
anslation of part of the 


È 


di 
y 
Yoga Vasishta was first written now 

lished as The World within the Ming 


A collection of his lectures at the Cond 


ae tre We 

also published at this time ip the 
Wisdom from the East (1936), The nn 
er 


of pupils was gradually growing, ang with 
Shanti-Sadan the teachings of the Yoga Ni 
transmitted in the traditional way, Besides 
the lectures and the personal teaching 
Dr. Shastri instituted a weekly tradition 
reading of the Ramayana of Tulsidas, which 
he himself gave throughout his life, 


Were 


Over the following years, a whole seris 
of books and translations followed, including 
his monumental translation of the Ramayana 
of Valmiki, published in 3 volumes, an 
English translation of Vidyaranya’s “ Pancha 
dashi”, the ‘ Vira Vijaya’ by Paramahams: 
Mangalnathji and the “ Astavakra Gita”, 
Translations were also published of the 
“Narada Sutras’ and the ‘ Aparokshant: 
bhuti’ by Sri Sankara, both with extensive 
commentaries by the translator. 


However, the published works which 
number many more than have been mention- 
ed, by no means exhaust the mass 0 
translations and original writings which 
Dr. Shastri has left, He was particulatll 
fond of poetry, and a small selection of M 
translations from the Urdu and Hindi po" 
is to be found in the Indian Mystic ae 
but by far the greater part is still u 
published, 


s, Many of his articles have found their a 
into the pages of the quarterly Magati 
Selj-Knowledge, which was started 

Shanti-Sadan in 1942 and has cont 
ever since, but appeared for the first oa 
Years of its existence under the title maf 
Sevak, (Messenger of Peace). a ' 
before his death he was invited by Foy it 
Contribute a Handbook on Yoga to ta 


Handbook series, and this he was wor 
up till the ¢ 


g 
e 


finis 


P ime of his death. It-was ope 
: IS notes by hi ils and 4 
in 1957. S by his pupils 

* * 3 


* x 

th 
, Three threads seem to run tnroul 
as of his life. He had a „lite 
etters and scholarship and was at : 
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tie literature and philosophy of both East 
and West ; then he was also a Mahatma, a 
God-realized man whose mind and persona- 
lity were steeped in the spiritual teachings 
and alight with wisdom and benevolence, 
He made contact with all those who 
approached him with an open mind and a 
sensitive heart, whatever walk of life they 
may have come from ; thirdly, he had a deep 
spirit of universality and a belief in the unity 
of all religions and of all mankind. To him, 
all barriers of creed, colour and nationalism, 
were a manifestation of spiritual myopia. 


To Arunachala 


| Arunachala! 

| Thy silence calls me 

| More powerful than a thousand voices 
Oh Hill of wonder ! 


The way is so long, it seemed so near 
Whispering shadows, rocks come alive, 
| Arunachala, Hill of Peace, 
Free me of fear! 


Sweet flame within my heart 
| Spread over the universe, 
| What does it mean 2 
Hill of Wisdom ! 
Doubts assail me, 
dare not believe. 


Motionless dancing, boundless waves 
ose within my mind, 
-engulfing dark waters 
n the surface in letters of flame 
“I AM” 







Be: hawk whose wings 

“The ued the sky 

Ant Pouncest on me—a worm in dust — 
thr, ried me off. 

Bo limitless all-knowing radiance. 


TO ARUNACHALA 
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This spirit of universality he had already 
learnt from his Guru, Shri, in his child- 
hood ; but it was with the authority of one 
who had met and known intimately the 
great figures of. the Muslim, Hindu, Chris- 
tian and Buddhist traditions, not only in 
India but also in China and Japan and the 
West, that he spoke on this theme. He there- 
fore spoke as one who had known the inner 
truth of all religions, but was also familiar 
with the outer form as well. It is such vision 
that the world needs today perhaps more 
than anything else. 


Author unknown: sent by J. J. de Reede 


Lost in Freedom — Resplendence — Bliss 
Hitherto unknown, undreamt of, 
I found myself 


I lost Myself. 


Beloved! Whither shall I seek Thee ? 
In the abyss of thought, 

In the Tempest of feeling 
I find Thee not. 


Plains, rivers, mountains, caves! 
Tell me I pray, 
Do you hide Him? 
Did He pass your way? 


In vain I spent my days, 
In vain I wept at night, 
Cool moon and stars! 
Lend me your light 
To find Him that is hidden 
In my burning heart. —. 


Arunachala — Bhagavan ! 
Hill of Water ! 
Hill of Grace! 
Quench my thirst, 
Have mercy ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


SWAMI RAMPRAKASH RAMASNEHI 


I first saw a photograph of the Maharshi 
in the house of M. D. Sagane in July 1948. I 
immediately felt a thrill of happiness. He 
attracted me like a magnet. I did not sleep 
that night. His divine figure shone before 
my eyes. I was beside myself, 


On July 21 I obtained a book about him 
and read his life. Tears came to my eyes 
and my whole body quivered. I no longer 
liked people coming and talking but sought 
solitude. I felt: unattached: I wept: much. 
On the 27th and again on the 30th the 
Maharshi’s luminous form appeared briefly 
before me. 


On Sept. 14 I felt ill and lethargic. I put 
a photograph of the Maharshi in front of me 
and prayed to him steadily from seven in the 
evening till two o'clock in the morning. 
Then I saw him standing before me and 
immediately I felt almost normal’ and fel] 
asleep. After that I was constantly pray- 
ing that he would take me to his feet. I 
felt physically immersed in the flood of 
peace-giving rays of divine light emanating 
from him. Once I felt entranced and 
merged in his wonderful power for ten or 
fifteen minutes. It is impossible to des- 
cribe that state of ecstacy because it 


AS TOLD TO M. D. SAGAN: 


Some time later I was able to spend 
eleven days at the Maharshi’s Ashram, Thad 
never known samadhi before but now when. 
ever I entered his presence I fell into 
samadhi. I was overwhelmed and lost con- 
sciousness. When I was in a state to do so] 
used to ask the Maharshi questions, The 
following is the gist of his replies to them, 


“For the present remain in the sadhana 
stage, not always in dhyana-samadhi. Fat 
and sleep little. Speak little. Keep the mind 
in the blissful state of Brahmananda. In 
the Siddhawastha or Sahaja Samadhi siate 
the mind is Brahmakar (absorbed in Inf- 
nity), and yet all activities are carried on 
normally. It is like a river merging in the 
ocean. 

“Continue constantly the practice of Seli- 
enquiry. That will destroy the knot o 
ahankara (ego-sense), You will then dwel 


Permanently in Brahmananda (pure happi- 
ness). 


“There is no Maya. Everything 5 
Brahman. There is neither birth nor qae 
for who is to be born or to die ? Who's t 
be worshipped and who is to perior 
dhyana? All is Brahman. Bodily ailment 
Pains and pleasures are only creations 


i x š oye 
beyond the mind. $ a mind. Once the ego-sense is dest! 
nly the Pure Principle remains.’ 
SS 


to the shore of immortality, 


ha * 


By the pure in heart is he known 


the lotus of the heart, an 
With mind illumined b 
the blissful, the immortal 


d is the maste 
y the power of 


— Yajur Veda. 


ei * 


The Self exists in man, within 
r of his life and of his body: 
meditation, the wise know him, 
— Mundaka Upanishad. 
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CHAPTER NINE 





Chapter IX.) 


Sri 1 
m agavan said : 
yo ae 
clare ene are without envy I will now 
' bineg ae great secret of knowledge com- 
Will be f wisdom, by knowing which you 
tee from evil. 


t 2 
ery a e sovereign science, the sovereign 
@ great sanctity, accessible to direct 


This z 
Myst $ 


SOI TS 
Spa 
a Nae 


(Chapte 
r VIII was published out of sequence in our issue o, 






Translated by 


Prof. G. V. KULKARNI and ARTHUR OSBORNE 


f July 1966, so we continue here with 


consistent with dharma, very 


experience, 
d imperishable. 


easy to practise an 
3 


Those who Jack faith in this dharma, O 
Scourge of the Foe, do not attain to Me but 
return to the mortal round of samsara. 
is the course of mortal life but the 
vertones of suffering, privation and 
English word can render. 


«Samsara ' 
word has 0 
struggle which no 
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By Me in My Unmanifest Aspect the entire 
universe is pervaded. All beings exist in Me, 
but I am not contained in them. 


The Unmanifest pervades all manifestation and 
contains it but cannot be contained in it. 


5 


And yet beings do not exist in Me. Behold 
My Divine Power, My Self, creating and 
supporting all beings does not abide in them, 


And yet beings do not exist in Purusha, the 
pure Spirit, but in Prakriti, His Nature, while He 
remains aloof. The word translated here as 
‘Power’ is ‘Yoga’ the word translated as ‘Self’ 
‘Atma’. The Divine Power or Union, not other 
than God, creates and sustains all that appears to 
be other. 


In this chapter statements are carefully quali- 
fied and apparently contradicted to safeguard 
against partial and therefore faulty understand- 
ing. See also, in this connection, verses 8, 9 and 10. 


6 


Understand that just as the mighty wind, 
though moving everywhere, dwells in space, 
so do all beings dwell in Me. 

That is, as the wind moves in space without 


affecting space. ‘Akasha’ means either “space ’ 
or ‘ether’, 


7 


All beings, O Son of Kunti, return to My 
Prakriti at the end of a kalpa ; at the begin- 
ning of the next kalpa I send them forth 
again. 


This has already been said in Ch. VI 


On, Te i 
where the possibility of avoiding a z 


retur; 
samsara is also mentioned. oie 
A kalpa is a great cycle containi 
ng fo; 
manvantaras. A kalpa is ‘ Fees 


one day of Brahma’ 


followed by pralaya or dissolution, which is a 


‘night of Brahma’. 


8 


Resorting to My Prakriti, I s 
and again this whole multi 
helpless in her power. 


end forth again 
tude of beings, 
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a 


thy, 
9 
Nor do these actions bind Me, g 
Winner ; I remain unattached to th 
one they do not concern. 


Wealth, 
em, like 


10 


_ Under My mere regard Prakriti Produce 
ali things, both the moving and the unmoy. 
ing. On this account, O Son of Kunti, the 
world revolves. 


11 


The foolish disregard Me clad in huma 
form, not knowing My higher state a 
Supreme Lord of beings. 


12 


Of vain hopes,; vain actions and vain 
knowledge, these senseless people are endued 
with the deceptive nature of rakshasas ani 
asuras. 


Rakshasas are equivalent to the ogres o: West 
ern mythology ; they are powerful and menacing 
and attack and devour men but can be killed by 
them. The asuras, characterised rather by gë 
and stupidity, are the enemies of the Devas ® 
gods (for which see v. 20) and can best 
translated ‘demons’, 


13 


But the great souls, O Son of Pritha, thos 
of divine nature, worship Me with une 
ed mind as the Imperishable Source of P&A 


14 


om 
Ever glorifying Me, striving and firm 


A 
vows, prostrating before Me with devo! 
they worship Me, ever steadfast. 
15 F 
the! 


Others again, with knowledge 
mode of Sacrifice, worship Me 1? 


ways, as the One, as the Other, as the 
Present. 


om 


< te 
ae verse has been variously interP™ 
ems to refer to worship of the Lord 3° ca 


as other than th as AlE 
passing, € worshipper and 


Th 
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tam the ritual, I the sacrifice, I the offer- 
ing to the ancestors, I the herbs, I the mantra, 
Į also the ghee, I the fire and I the offering. 






























17 


Jam the Father of this world, the Mother, 
the Provider and the Ancestor ; I am That 
which is to be known, I the Purifier, the 
chanting of OM, the Rigveda, the Sama and 
the Yajur. 

Only the first three Vedas are mentioned; the 
fourth, the Atharva, is not regarded as of the 
same sanctity. See also v. 20. 


18 


Iam the Goal, the Supporter, the Lord, the 
Witness, the Abode, the Refuge, the Friend, 
| the Origin, the Dissolution, the Foundation, 
the Treasure-House and the Imperishable 
| Seed. 


19 


I give heat, I withhold and send down rain, 
Tam both immortality and death, both being 
and non-being, Arjuna. 


20 


The knowers of the three Vedas, drinking 
| Soma and purified from sin, worship Me with 
| Sacrifice and pray for the attainment of 
| heaven. On coming to the holy world of 
' the Lord of Devas they enjoy in heaven the 
Celestial delights of the devas. 


Soma is said to have been the intoxicating or 
nucinogenic juice of a plant. Its use in contexts 
m the present shows that it is also a symbol of 
ne ecstasy. 
0 cae better to keep the word ‘devas’ than 
ote it as ‘gods’. The Supreme may ee 
efe; ached from one angle or another an 
4, ed to by various names — as Brahman or 
reser or Bhagavan or Siva or Vishnu — ae 
ate ite Plural. The devas are divine beings who 
fae Mortal for the duration of the kalpa — ad 
rae saeculorum — put, as explained 1n 
etc “T VIT, vv, 16-19, at the end of the kalpa 
} (ralaye absorbed in the universal gedigen 
for E or Night of Brahman), to be manifeste 
Th rae at the dawning of the new kalpa. 
rd of the Devas is Indra. 
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Those who desire heaven still have an ego that 
desires ; therefore, as explained in the next verse, 
when the rewards of their merits are exhausted, 
they must return to strive again, since it is only 
in this world that spiritual progress can be made 
and the ego dissolved. This is explained also in 
Ch. VI, vv. 41-42, 

The possibility of going beyond the heavens and 
avoiding return to samsara by complete surrender 
of the ego is explained again in the present chap- 
ter, as it has been in Chapters II, VI and VIII. 


21 


Having enjoyed the vast realm of heaven, 
they return, on the exhaustion of their merit, 
to the world of mortals. Following the 
dharma of the three Vedas, they entertain 
desires and are subject to going and return- 
ing: 


22 


To those, however, who dwell on Me in 
single-minded worship I guarantee fulfilment 
of needs and security. 


23 


Even devotees of other gods who worship 
them with faith really worship Me, O Son 
of Kunti, though not in the right way. 

One who turns to higher powers turns to the 
Self, though indirectly. In verses like this and the 
following it is more evident than elsewhere that 
the ‘I’ and ‘Me’ must be understood as univer- 


sal. 
24 


For I alone am the Enjoyer and Master of 
all sacrifices ; but they do not rightly know 
Me, and so they fall. 


25 


Worshippers of the devas go to the devas 
of the ancestors to the ancestors, of spirits ta 
the spirits ; My worshippers come to Me. 


26 


flower, or fruit 
2 . offers me a leaf, a ? 

Seth devotion, that I accept we 
488 offered devoutly by the pure of heart, 
i 
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Whatever you do, whatever you eat, what- 
ever you offer in sacrifice, whatever you give, 
whatever tapas (austerity) you perform, do 
it as an offering to Me, O Son of Kunti. 


28 


Thus will you be set free from the bondage 
of karma with its good and ill effects and, 
with mind established in the Yoga of renun- 
ciation, will come Liberated to Me. 


29 


I am alike in all beings. None is hateful 
to Me and none dear. But those who wor- 
ship Me with devotion abide in Me and I in 
them, 


As was said in the note on v. 5, difficult or 
contradictory statements abound in this chapter. 
They have to be understood. Being is the same in 
all beings; but by understanding and devotion a 
being can participate consciously in Being. 


30 
Even a most vicious person who worships 


Me whole-heartedly must be accounted 
righteous, for he has rightly resolved. 


Arunachala * 


I sought to devour Thee ; 
Come now and devour me, 
Then there will be peace, Arunachala 


You bade me give all for you- 
Take now the giver too, 
Survive alone, Arunachala ! 


f 
Let it di F à ala’ 
* The third and last syllables ar t dissolve in Thee, Arunach 
The poem is based on e lon 


&; the third ; 
hagavan’s d as 


v. 28 of Sri B 
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Ju, 
31 


He soon becomes right-mindeq an 
eternal peace. Know, O Son of K 
My devotee never perishes. 


d attain; 
unti, tha 


32 


If they take refuge in Me, O Son of Pritha 
even those of low birth, women, Vaishyas 
even Shudras, attain the Supreme Goal, 

Vaishyas and Shudras are the third ang 
respectively of the 
social orders. 


fourth 


traditional varnas or 


four 


33 


How much more, then, holy Brahmins and 
devoted royal Sages. Having come to this 
transient, sorrowful world. worship Me then, 


34 


With mind set on Me, be My devotee, sat- 
rifice to Me, bow down to Me alone. Thus 
harmonised in yourself, with Me as yow 
Supreme Goal, to Me alone shall you come. 


Here ends the Ninth Chapter of t 
Bhagavad Gita, the Yoga of Sovereist 
Knowledge and Sovereign Mystery: 


e 
Arthur Osborm 
Let now the deception end. 
here was no lover or friend : 
Apart from Thyself, Arunachala ! | 


Now that at last I know 
All this a magic show, 
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TWENTY CASES SUGGESTIVE OF 
NATION. By Dr. Ian Stevenson (American 
Society for Psychical Research, New York, 1966, 
pp. 362, price not stated.) 

„Our issue of July 1966 was devoted to the ques- 

lon of reincarnation and contained two brief 

empirical accounts of presumed cases as a sort 
of light relief. We have now received a book 
describing twenty such cases investigated by 

f Dr. Stevenson of the School of Medicine of Vir- 

mia University, U.S.A., the foremost investigator 

| 2 the field today, The descriptions are monu- 
ments of painstaking research and scholarly inte- 
|| e end the author invites people who have 

ae $ of such cases to write to him about them 

a nool of Medicine, University of Virginia, 
a Virginia, U.S.A. However, ‘The 

cre Mm Path’ is not much interested in such 

Mesa at concerns us more is the fact that 

Seriptur ation js taught in the Hindu and Buddhist 

" Plato Aa and by the Ancients such as Pythagoras, 
unde Beene: in the West and, within the 

satisfyin ualism, is the only intellectually 
dvaita 4 Solution. From the viewpoint of 

nateg, | here is, of course, no one to be reincar- 


REINCAR- 


O; 
m ro ition attendant on reincarnation is that 
therefore does not normally carry over, and 
| main cases of remembered former lives still 
| fo note phenomena, It is interesting, however, 
j Son o hat the ability to recall past incarnations 
| able p the skills which Patanjali lists as obtain- 

s Caines Yogic practice. The early Buddhists also 
Shirit O have a technique by which a man oi 
d Concentration could recall a past incar- 
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nation at will. The Advai, 


tin might ask. 


Why should he will? 


THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI OR THE 
ANCIENT HINDU DOCTRINE OF CONCENT- 
RATION OF MIND, Embracing: The Mnemonic 
Rules, called Yoga-Sutras. of Patanjali; 
The Comment, called Yoga-Bhashya, attri- 
buted to Veda-Vyasa; the explanation called 
Tattva-vaisdradi, of Vachaspati-Misra, trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit by James 
Haughton Woods, Professor of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. (Harvard Oriental Series, 
Volume Seventeen, Authorised Indian Reprint 
by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, pp. 381, price 
Rs. 7.50). 

It is at once apparent froma glance at the intro- 
duction to the present work that its probe into 
contingent matters such as date and authorship is 
thorough. On the other hand, with regard to the 
meaning of the text, it is enough to read 
Book II, v. 5, where the concluding word, avidya 
(meaning ignorance) is translated ‘undifferentia- 
ted consciousness’. The verse runs as follows : 
“The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, 
of pleasure, and of a self in what is impermanent, 
impure, pain and not-self is undifferentiated con- 
sciousness.” It is not; it is ignorance. 


E MOON: A Collection 
By Paul Reps. (Tuttle, 
S.A. and Tokyo, Japan. 


SQUARE SUN SQUAR 
of Sweet Sour Essays. 
Rutland, Vermont, U. 


$ 2.50). ; l 
Why should a travel book be reviewed in The 


be: 
Mountain path? The best answer seems mY We 


Be, 


= tee 
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“Because it is by Paul Reps.’ Whether he is 
describing a Norwegian wedding or Japanese 
massage, whether tea-drinking or education, he 
strikes through the superficial to the essential and 
says surprising things. In Fiji, for instance, he 
writes that “some of us might bridge primitive 
and trivialised existence.’ Just that one epithet 
—‘trivialised’ instead of ‘civilized’— and we are 
reminded where we stand. 

When describing traditional Japanese dance and 
music that is supposed to “purify the universe” 
he forestalls a cynical smile with the reminder: 
“The universe is in us.” 


Speaking of a woman whose use of japa and 
whose way of life makes her more dynamic at 74 
than most women are at 30, he adds the potent 
little phrase: “Try it.” 


He faces us with the question: “ Where are we 
going in our rush for machinery to have living 
more convenient and to travel around the stars? 
We are going out and around. May there be 
another inner travel?” There may be and is 
and it is good to be reminded of it. 


A PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS: Compiled from 
the Scriptures of India, being No. 183-184 of 
Vedanta and the West. (Vedanta Press, Holly- 
wood, 1967, pp. 136, yearly subscription $.4.00.) 


The editors have gathered into this small book 
a marvellous wealth of quotations from the Vedic 
Hymns and the Upanishads. As they rightly say, 
Vedanta is not exclusive of devotion. Granted 
that the ego does not exist, it still behaves as 
though it does and must therefore be faced with 
the alternative that either it doesn’t exist or, 
insofar as it does, it must submit in devotion to 
the greater Reality of the Lord. So it is caught 
either way. 


Unfortunately, the later chapters are not so well 
selected and many of the items are in very 
regrettable English verse translations that impede 
reading; but these first two chapters are enough 
and more than enough to justify the work, 


RAMANA MAHARSHI, THE MYSTIC SAGE OF 
ARUNACHALA: By M. D. Sagane 
lished by A. M. Sagane, Rukmini Nagar, 
ravati, M.P., pp. 196. Price Rs. 4). 


A brief life sketch of the Maharsh 
by the late author's ideas, dreams an 
various remarkable episodes. 
spend only a short time in th 
of the Maharshi but for t 
experienced a powerful bond 
himself as dependent and th 


(Pub- 
Ama- 


i is followeq 
d visions ang 
He felt the need to 
© physical presence 
he rest of his life 
between them, with 
€ Maharshi as pro- 
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July 
tector. So confident was he of the Protectio 
he called on it, when in need, to chan 
course of events — for instance in healin 
ness or bringing much needed rain; 
happened as he demanded. 


n that 
Ee the 
8a Sick. 
and things 


ARTHUR OSBORNE 


A ONBBYOGA: T By B. KES 


: Iyengar 
(George Allen and Unwin, 


pp. 342. Price 75s) 

In the first part of the book, the author has 
described what yoga means, mainly on the basis 
of Patanjali, the well-known author of the Yoga. 
sutra. The second part deals with the technique 
and effect of various yogic exercises. The third 
part, a comparatively brief one, is concerned with 
yogic breathing. This is followed by two appen: 
dices, the former containing a course of asanas 
spread over a period of three hundred weeks 
and the latter giving hints as to some groups of 
asanas useful in curing various ailments. The 
book also includes a well drawn up glossary of 
Sanskrit terms. The most outstanding part ol 
the book is made of six hundred art plates de- 
picting different yogic poses. These pictures do 
make an impression, and show clearly how an 
individual properly trained in yoga exercises can 
obtain flexibility of various muscles of the body 
making for a good control of them. 

Many people seem to think that yoga consist 
mainly of bodily postures and breathing exercises 
Actually, the asanas were originally looked up! 
simply as comfortable sitting positions useful 1% 
the purpose of prolonged meditation and it W# 
perhaps at the hands of the Hatha Yogis of Jal 
times that many intricate and funny-looking P% 
tures came to be practised. The utility of m% 
of them for Maintaining the body in a pealtht 
condition is no doubt beyond question. Ti 

But the science of yoga, as brought out 1 fy 
Upanishads and texts like the Gita, is really i, 
cerned chiefly with the development of nua 
personality in such a way that the rare gi” in 
Jivan-mukti comes into being. It is for ta 
the main, that yoga has come to be held 12 ihi 
esteem by all men of wisdom in India. Ane gh 
has obviously little to do with the Asana> be 
Seem to form the main topic of Mr. WER 
Book. ‘The feeling cannot thus be avoided fy 
the title of this book is rather a misnom aa 
cet agua have been “ Light on “onal 
ee a is also very dim, for we about n 
corrective, yet scientifically known ue i 

t, 


yogic exer, 


e 
: - a 
restorative or therapeutical Y 


cises. In the light of thi 


ae 
Preserj S ei jn 
scripti 
eee offered by the author #07 yoh 
S ailments appears an over-simplific 
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ghe usefulness of this book for the average 
der would have been increased by reducing the 
ree per of plates to about a hundred and avoid. 
pon cive modifications of traditional poses, 

ERN author should, however, be congratulated 
ie sincerity in what he writes—a quality not to 
pe/found in all writers on yoga in our time. 
























PRANAYAMA : By Swami 
(Popular Prakashan, Bombay. 
plates. Price Rs. 12.50). 


Kuvalayananda, 
Pp. 1401.43 art 


The pioneering efforts of Swami Kuvalaya- 
nanda in the field of scientific yoga are well- 
known to the educated public. In this book he 
gives a clear and lucid account of what Pranayama 
must be taken to mean, its importance from the 
physiological and spiritual points of view, its tech- 
nique for various purposes, and the caution that 
one should exercise in its practice. The book also 
contains valuable information regarding a use- 
ful, graded course in yogic exercise, and a glossary 
of Sanskrit terms commonly found in yoga lite- 
rature. 

In the first chapter the author has described the 
mechanism of respiration in all its details. The 
second chapter deals with the postures appropriate 
to pranayama. This is followed by general con- 
siderations and Patanjali’s four types of Prana- 
yama. The subsequent chapters are concerned 
with the eight varieties of Kumbhaka as found 
in the Hatha Yoga’ texts. The chapter on physio- 
logical and spiritual values of Pranayama is an 
original effort. 

The description of the processes involved bears 
the mark of Scientific precision, coupled with a 
thorough grasp of traditional ideas. Yet, it is 
| fairly Simple for a common man to understand. 
he language the author uses is not that of an 
arogant master of the yoga tradition but rather 
A eere well grounded teacher. This makes 

4 Pression. The diagrams and figures are on 
piece clear and wisely designed. ` It seems, 
ave er, that the captions of some of the figures 
for cot jumbled up; those of figures 32 and 34, 

xample, seem to be interchanged. Figures 
ae. appear rather puzzling. When both the 
ay to ae to be kept open it would be unneces- 
mS fh €ep the right hand on the face. 
Mmendați Ook, however, deserves praise and com- 
on for its clarity and scientific value. 

/ ProF. K. S. JOSHI. 

KATHA 


By D UPANISHAD—Samkhya Point of View: 


1. Anima Sen Gupta (65/64, Moti Mahal, 


a 

"Pur, 1967, Pp. 68, Price Rs. 7-50.) 

p } i H 
Streep Ma Sen Gupta has attempted to “re 


he Samkhya system by interpreting the 
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Upanishads from that point of view. In this book. 
, 


she interprets the Katha Upanishad 


: | - Her mai 
point is that the S t 


: amkhya is not a materialist 
eee rae Sot say Matter is the only rea- 
The Praia usness is a product of Matter. 
: he Samkhya is a Chetanadheena 
Tattva, consciousness-dependent principle. While 
the Samkhya vitalises unconscious material cause 
by a conscious principle, it does not ascribe even 
efficient causality to Purusha. This is a signifi- 
cant point. And this is consistent. says the 
author, with the Upanishadic doctrine of asan- 
gatvd and aparinamitva of atman. Now Shan- 
kara did the same; he denied all causality to 
Brahman to affirm nirgunatva; Dr. Anima Sen 
Gupta seizes on this point and says that “this 
may be viewed as an effect of the influence of 
the Samkhya philosophy, for the Samkhya is the 
first among the orthodox schools to say that 
immutability and causality cannot belong to the 
same principle; (while “the God that has been 
admitted by him (Shankara) as the cause of ihe 
world is a false ruler of a false world”). 


Now, what does this interpretation prove? 
Even if it is true, what it tends to prove is the 
fact that both the Samkhya and the Vedanta are 
involved in a common and genuine philosophical 
difficulty of transcendental reason; something 
must be so and so, and yet, it cannot be so and 
so. And, since there does not seem to be only 
one way of solving or expressing the mystery of 
Being, the Upanishads will continue to interest 
us, and schools like the Samkhya and the Vedanta 


arise. 


BARUCH SPINOZA: Letters to Friend and Foe, 
(Edited by Dagobert D. Reeves. Philosophical 
Library, New York. Pp. 109. Price $3.75.) 


The Jews, who were persecuted by the Chris- 
tians, persecuted Spinoza who was a Jew. He was 
expelled from the Jewish Synagogues jand ao 
tians and Jews regarded him as a Gane 
atheist. And Spinoza declined, for ee ir He 
accept an appointment to teach in pubic. Sti 
gious quarrels,” he said, 3 do ely arise A Tiea 
from ardent zeal for religion, as Hee he Rae 
ous dispositions and love of conina ay E 

ses them habitually to distort and c 
a i however rightly it may have been 
eee these letters, Spinoza carried on a 
m teouus correspondence explaining 
f his philosophy. He said that 
as needed on ore, ae : 
igi f all things, the tru 
ee on A and third, the true 
Ratu Gs ie He said: “I do not presume that 
cause ` 


said.” 
patient and cour 
the principles © 
correct knowledge W 
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I have found the best philosophy, I know that 1 
understand the true philosophy”. And “truth is 
the index of itself and of what is false.” 


MEANING FOR MAN: By Rollin Chambliss 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 1966, 
Pp. 191. Price: $4.50.) 

The author is Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Hartford, and these 
are lectures delivered by him on “ Basic Issues of 
Man” at Continuing Centres of Education in 
America, The book contains interesting socio- 
philosophical reflections on Man. Although our 
knowledge of nature has increased, our know- 
ledge of human nature remains very deficient, 
and what Socrates said long ago, “ know thyself” 
is still pertinent to-day. The dominant influence 
to-day is western civilization, but the image of 
Man in western civilization does not give us the 
whole truth about Man. We have to discover the 
basic truth about Man through the knowledga 
that modern communication has brought about of 
other cultures. While social disorder is increasing, 
and is nothing new, it now threatens not indivi. 
duals but nations, and could destroy mankind. The 
author views the nature of Man from the stand- 
point of heredity, environment, personality, rea- 
son, freedom, morality, love, and he recognises 
that as he has drawn his ideas wholly from west- 
ern sources, his book presents an image of west- 
ern, rather than universal, man. He leaves the 
task of showing how western man resembles his 
brothers in other cultures, to others. 


Pror. N. A. NIKAM. 


/ 


SELF-CULTURE: By I. K. Taimni (Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, Madras-20. Pp. 304. Price 
not stated. Second Revised Edition, 1967). 


Dr. Taimni is a well-known theosophist whose 
works show a -happy integration of the funda- 
mentals of ancient Indian thought with the deve- 
lopments in modern sciences in the domain of 
physics, biology and psychology. Discussing the 
necessity of self-culture, the author first poses the 
problem of man which cannot be unde 
much less solved, in isolation from the U 
of which he is a part and from the 
which he is an emanation. Each form i 
verse is a spark of the Divine Reality a: 
partakes of the character of that Reality in 
essence. To evolve progressively in consciousness 
and corresponding form so as to ultimately mani- 
fest overtly what it contains within itself is the 
destiny of each individual unit. = 

How this evolution of man proce 
and how it can be speeded up b 


rstood, 
Niversa 
Reality of 
n the uni- 
nd as such 


eds in Nature 
A7 enlightened 
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The Sys, 
al Consti. 


effort is discussed in the second Section, 
tem of man is analysed into its Sever 
tuents of planes of consciousness and the 
vehicles of bodies, physical, astral, <a cir 
buddhic, atmic etc. The process of selt-eult 
proceeds by way of activisation, Purification a 
subtilisation of each vehicle (kosha as tema 
the Vedanta), till all of them respond tee 
vibrations of the soul within and begin to tit 
tion in harmony in the growing Light of the Sun 
of spiritual knowledge. 

The third section contains helpful hinis from 
the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, Bhakti Sutras of 
Narada, etc. for the development of human per- 
sonality in line with the object of the cosmic 
manifestation of the Supreme Reality. 

The book is very informative and useful {o 
every one who seeks self-improvement. 


ASPECTS OF INDIAN THOUGHT: By 
Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj. (University of Burdwan, 
1966. Pp. 240. Price: Rs. 25.) 





Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj was one of those rare 
savants who have an equal grasp of the princi- 
ples of the different systems of philosophy and of 
the techniques employed for translating these 
truths into practice. He had combined both in 
his own life to an eminent degree. The present 
volume is a collection of his papers on some of 


the different approaches to the Reality in Indian 
Thought. 


The author draws attention, at the outset, t 
the common feature of all these systems a 
philosophy ; they are not based on ratiocinaliv® 
intellection but originate in pratibha, an intuitive 
revelation. Reason comes afterwards to loi 
the perception in terms of human thought. 
















The contributions on the tantric philosophie 
eg. Shakta, Pashupata, Virasaiva, System ° 
Chakras according to Gorakshanatha ete. arè “al 
Scholarly and exhaustive. Papers on subjects A j- 
Nirmanakaya, Nyaya-Vaiseshika Philosophy: ibe | 
Valya are notable for the fresh light shed or 


: 3 i 
Sapipets, In the chapter on Stages in “fp 
oan na Speaks of three large steps is {he 

St stage of spiri ion, Yoga 
withdrawa Piritual perfection, onli | 


l Of the senses from the external iggi l 
ni th convergence on the mind. Asce? spot | 
sien higher up, one would find it in the 5 js 
nea of the MOdalities of the mind itself vil 

equent unity, as it were, with the ind onl) 


Self, from whi p istine F 
2 ch it a ears as distin 10 | 
through its workin A 


be active its disti 
altogether — As 


and their 


5 n 
Metness as an entity V7 roi 
Soon as the ~ artificial 
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sed petween the higher and the lower self is 


ral d the Pure Self emerges as a radiant 


demolishe ; 
nd eternally self-aware existence of Joy in which 
a 


ihe two aspects of its being appear as united in 
an eternal embrace of ineffable sweetness, This is 
yoga in the truest sense of the word.” (P. 117) 

A book for reference and serious study. 


M. P. PANDIT. 


CHATTAMBI SWAMIGAL — The Great Scholar- 
Saint ôf Kerala, a short biography : ‘By K. P. K. 
Menon (published by P. G. Narayana Pilai, 
Perumbavur, Kerala, pp. 70, price Re. 1/-). 


Though brief, this is a most welcome booklet 
about a Yogi and Guru whose open absolutist 
ways, marvellous endowments, freedom from con- 
ventions, deep mystical and scholastic learning 
and extraordinary psychic attainments (siddhis) 
were all the more remarkable when we consider 
the Cimmerian darkness of the Travancore (he 
was born at Kollur on the outskirts of Trivan- 
drum) of his time (1853-1924). 


Like the author, I am inevitably drawn to the 
parallel case of Narayana Guru (1854-1928), who 
was not only Chattambi Swami’s contemporary, 
but his close companion and his sishya in the 
transmission of esoteric wisdom. How two such 
Spiritual giants emerged out of such an environ- 
ment is baffling without some theory of Grace. 


I well remember, on my first visit to Travan- 
core, only thirty-five years ago, how hard it was 
os even a glass of water in some parts of 
fis caste-ridden domain. Chattambi Swami 
AA i completely, and took food from Ezhavas 
to eee this was scandalous in the Nair tribe 

Which he was affiliated. He and Narayana 

a Split open the theocratic prison of south 

a and let in the light of spirituality by the 





eaten of advaita. By their efforts and deep 

able pee in Sanskrit and Tamil they were 

: Uman. ERE their case for the sameness of 

Were jenna The pretensions of the Brahmins 

Tesults altered. Although this had its social 

Princip, we cause was definitely the spiritual 
Iples involved. 


f tbsolate booklet breathes the wonder of tine 
- Himacy Vhen we read of this great Yogi's 
Mad go with ants and snakes, his power over 
ite a and tigers and his love for the whole 
liming, ATE transported into the realm of the 


U à 
* which Gita extols in II. 29. 


Ve) 5 
tave Pe interested in the lives of those who 


Meleome wed the way of the Absolute will 
© this booklet and hope that Dr. Menon 
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will write a full-leng 
able, heroic and y 
Teacher, 


th biography of this love- 
et so tantalisingly mysterious 


JOHN Spiers. 


SHINING HARVEST: By M. P. Pandit (Ganesh 
and. Co., Madras, pp. 289, price Rs. 10/-) 


Mr. Pandit is well known to all students of 
Spiritual teaching through his various writings, 
especially on Yoga and Tantra, He is also a proli- 
fic reviewer of books on religion and culture and 
as such shows extensive learning and 
judgment. 


sound 


The present book is a collection of his recent 
reviews divided into three sections, on yoga, 
philosophy and mysticism. The variety of topics 
raised makes for interesting reading, and indeed, 
but for the author’s reviews some of the books 
might have remained comparatively obscure. The 
reviews on the Tripura Rahasya, the Yoga 
Vasishta and the Pratyabhijna system are fairly 
detailed. and give the lay reader some funda- 
mental ideas about these works. Those on Tibetan 
Yoga and the Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism 
are thought-provoking, and whether the Hindu 
Tantras were derived from the Buddhist, as Lama 
Govinda believes, or the other way round, 
Mr. Pandit succeeds in making us understand in 
broad outline the characteristics of Tibetan mysti- 
cism. 


Even a casual reading of this book will take 
the reader through a variety of systems and 
beliefs, familiar or obscure. The book is well got 
up, like all ‘Ganesh’ publications, and is well 
worth acquiring. 

Pror. S. RAJAGOPALA SASTRI. 


: Reps, pp. 16, price 
K A POTATO: By Paul j 
i 1.00. (Published by the author at Paanilo, 


Hawaii 96776.) 


is ripping. ; 
A a E figures gripping, 
well-boiled, well-oiled, 
spiced and garnished, 
salted to taste, 


thing to waste, : 
is be Shanice and masticated, 


lowed in haste ——— 
E Nr we ought to know 
from editor A.O. 
js seen to grow 
on this Potato. Pn 
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MISREPRESENTATION 


a) 


The April issue of Mother India contains a 
lengthy and appreciative account of the life and 
teaching of Sri Ramana Maharshi. Unfortunately, 
however, the writer of it has fallen into the so 
common mistake of regarding the experience of 
Self-enquiry that came to him spontaneously when 
he was a youth of seventeen as the beginning only 
of his quest. “A moment of eternity had touched 
him and turned him into a seeker of light beyond 
life and death.” On the contrary, the quest had 
been consummated in that one experience leaving 
him no longer a seeker but permanently immersed 
in the “Light beyond life and death”. 


Another mistake may be the fault of injudicious 
cutting by an editor, After describing the death 
of the Maharshi’s mother in 1922, the article con. 
tinues: “The Maharshi was not yet seventy but 
looked much more aged.’ This sentence, taken 
from Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self- 
Knowledge, by Arthur Osborne, refers not to 1922, 
when his mother left this life, but to 1950, when 


he died! In 1922 he was in quite robust middle 
age. 


“You and |” 


Mind, Body or consciousness — 
Which of these are you ? 
Which of these is the changeless 
God, Self, Guru ? 
O Changeles One, O Self alone 
Being, Bliss and Consciousness. 


Be the perceiver’s Perceiver 

And thus deceive the deceiver 

How can the One Who is changeles 
S 


Jj 
(2) ‘y 
“Sri Ramana Maharshi, it is said 
spiritual heart, seated on his right siq 
natural one lay to the left.” From : ha 
of Yogoda Satsangha (India) by M. 5 Re 
krishna, p. 95 of ‘The Brahmavadin » anita 
The Maharshi did not create an additional a 
for himself; he taught that in everybody 1 
spiritual heart is at the right and is differs 
from the physical heart at the left. mt 


7 Created A 
© While th, 


MISREPRESENTATION ? 


In our issue of July 1966 we reviewed a trans 
lation of ‘The Surangama Sutra’ by Charles Luk 
We have since been informed that this is not th 
real Surangama Sutra but what Etienne Lamott 
in his annotated French translation of the latte 
published at Louvain in 1965 refers io as a 
apocryphal Chinese work composed in the 8i 
Century A.D., probably by a Court official of th 
Empress Wu of the T’ang Dynasty. 

Not being competent to verify this, we forward 
ed the statement to the translator, Charles Li 
on January 23rd this year, asking him if he woul 
care to make any comment or rejoinder but ot 
letter remained unanswered. 


Change like a body or mind ? E 
O, Changeless one, O, Self alon“ 
Being, Bliss and Consciousnes* 


Body mind and consciousness — 
Two are not and one is all! 
» Come sweet Self, Guru, God — 
Than ‘I’ shall be my all. 
O! Changeless one, O, Sel 
Being, Bliss and Consciousne* 


no Je 


f alone! 





A THRILLING FULFILMENT ! 


It is. traditi an Tr 
is traditional for a Spiritual Master to be buried, not cremated. According to 


The gn; 
S 
Shekam ri Ramaneswara Mahalinga Kumbhabhi- 


Tam Sta: 


ee pee = the devotees, Sri Maharshi was buried south of the Old Hall, 
Pee ee was aes the Temple. A simple bamboo structure with a palm-leaf 
ae na ¢ ected over the grave. me Vedas continued to be chanted there, 
ee oe ae as they had _been in his presence before, followed by Puja. 
$ o sit around the shrine. 

eet eee had no large or regular income and it was not until 1962 that it was 
BoE ible to start work on the permanent shrine. Even then the work slowly, 

nly because of shortage of funds, but also because the sione-carving is highly 


ski 7 
illed work done by master-craftsmen. Despite this, however, the main central 
the photographs in our issue Of 


Fee was ready by July 1964, as may be seen from 

ate, ; ngja" 

A rea was a minimum of dust and noise, as the stones were shaped and carved at 

ae ces and only brought to the site to be hoisted into place. Nevertheless, it was 

ie Pee to transfer the chanting and pujas temporarily to some other place. 

its S ingly a special rite was performed deconsecrating the shrine and transferring 
fluence to a temporary structure, Balalaya, in the New Hall. Devotees have been 


Seed looking forward to the opening and ye-consecration of the actual shrine and 
€ resumption of pujas there. This was at last found possible on June 18th this year. 
$ x * * * * 

assembled vidwans, 


þrahmins and 
the religious por 


E remonies celebrated at Sri Ramanasra- mantras, to perform À : 
ed on the 14th June. The Ashram Pre- above ceremonies. After this, pooja was done to 
À his wife acted as the Yajamanas (pre- Ganesha, the Initiator of enterprises, and the Lord 
osts). The ceremonies started with of construction, Vastu Purusha. mhe worship 

included the Vastu Homam, i.e. offering of several 


ala 
vad i 
yam (nagaswaram) and with anuma, 


a wae : 
lpermission was taken from the bhaktas, things through fire 


accompanied by 
tions of the 


to the Vastu Purusha. After 
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the Vastu Pooja comes a major function called e 
Rakshokhana Homam, which is performed to dis- 
pel all the asuric forces which may surround the 
premises of the Ashram and try to create loop- 
holes in the proper performance of the various 
ceremonies of the Kumbhabhishekam. It is a very 
peculiar ceremony. A fire-brand is taken all 
round the premises of the Ashram with a flourish 
of trumpets, followed by the chanting of mantras 
and symbolizes the creation of a sort of a cordon 
of fire all round the Ashram, keeping out all evil 
forces. 

The 15th of June was an off-day, it being an 
inauspicious day (masa thyajyam). 

The 16th saw the beginning of the ceremony 
proper. It started with Ganesha Pooja followed 
by Go Poojal (worship of the cow), Gaja Pooja 
(worship of the elephant), and Dhana Pooja 
(worship of all the materials required for the 
consecration ceremony). 

ka * i. 

In the evening, as a part of the Seminar arrang- 
ed for in this connection, Sri Krishna Bhikshu 
spoke in Telugu on ‘The Ramana I worship’, Sri 
Viswanathan presiding. The lecturer tried to 


explain the rationale of the Kumbhabhishekam 
ceremony, 


* * 4 

After the night meal the purohits went around 
in a ceremonial manner for Mrut-Sangrahanam. 
It may be explained in this connection that the 
Divine powers are invoked into the three elements 
mentioned in the Veda: earth, water and fire. 
The power of the carth is to produce and sustain 
all creation, and the creative aspect of energy 
is worshipped by collecting selected earth in nine 
parts dedicated to nine griha-devatas, in which 
the seeds of nine dhanyas (different grains) are 
made to sprout. These seedlings are put in water 
stored in kumbhas (pots) which have been wor- 
shipped along with mantras, i.e. the creative 
power of the earth is added to the water stored 
in the pots. There were five such pots in a row 
on the pedestals specially erected in the pictures- 
que Yaga Sala, beautifully decorated. 


Water i 
each of them is sanctified by the power of = 
mantras. Before each pedestal there is a oma 


Kunda (sacrificial pit) where fire is worshi ed 
by offering several articles for the devas. Ta 
ceremony Ramana Maheswara, Mathrubuthesw, x 
Yogambika, Sri Chakra and the Pariwara io 
thas were worshipped on five different q oe 
Doer ecorateq 


After the Mrut-sangrahanam and planti 
nine types of seeds, called Ankurarpang ois 
Ghatasthapana (installation of the sexe 2 a 

Bots) 
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a 


ty 


was performed 
at 1 o'clock. 
When the construction of the Vimana ove 
tomb of Sri Ramana Bhagavan wags ae 
power in the Ramaneswara Mahalingg Was a 
drawn by special mantras and was transterrea 
and located temporarily in a place called Base 
in the front Hall of the Mathrubuth M2, 


: eswara Temp: 
on 6th June, 1962. Poojas were performed 


after midnight on the 16th 


anj 
Vedas chanted there all these days. The on 
mony by which this transference was Made js 


called Kalanyasam. During the Ghatasthapai, 
ceremony this linga in the Balalaya was Carried 
over to the Yaga Sala, the powers therein being 
invoked into the earth, water and fire, worshippei 
in the Yaga Sala. This is called the Ghatastho. 
pana. Sacred waters from various rivers like the 
Ganga and Yamuna, were poured into the Ghata 
(decorated brass pots). 

Thereafter the performance of Pooja at the 
Balalaya stopped. 

* + 

On the 17th morning the necessary Poojas wer 
performed before all the five pedestals establishes 
in the Yaga Sala. In the evening, Sri Krish 
Bhikshu presiding, Sri R. K. Viswanatha Iyer 
retired Professor of Physics at Annamalai Uni 
versity, addressed the audience on ‘Ramana 4 
seen by a Scientist’. 


+ 


Afterwards at 5-30 p.m. the Ramaneswa 
Linga was taken out with due ritual T 
the Yaga Sala and finally restored to ' 


original place on the tomb of Sri Bhagavan vi 
On a twin-faced lotus pedestal in white E ‘ 
had been installed as the support of the a 
Linga. Precious stones of nine varieties wel ž 
in the socket of the lotus and were covered a 
gold plate on which was engraved the i 
Pranava (OM). On this the Sri Ramane 
Mahalinga was firmly fixed by a special it 
Prepared in the traditional way (ashtabun iy 
marundu). This Linga will not be remove 


here any more and will be worshipped $° 
at this place. 


eve 


16! 
e 
E final ceremony took place Oon June 


efore dawn. The purohits began worship i i 
Yaga Sala and separately, to the Mies s 
office room, the Sthapathi or architect, z ot 
Achary, began his Sthapatya Homam f i 
Specially Constructed pedestal, on W <a 
Kalas (dome-pinnacle in copper) to be “0 
ed on the Vimana of Sri Ramaneswat4 jt 
1 z i 
ee peas ¢ 
narily 
valent. 


= un 
een throughout this Ce it 
Worship” has not the mean pact © 
bears in English, There is 10 © 








THE SHRINE OF GRACE AND BLISS 


Reconsecrated 








The Shrine of Peace, SRI RAMANESWARA MAHALINGA, 
as it is worshipped now at Sri Ramana Mantapa. 









ae qbrilling and ecstatic moment — pouring of 
on S oly waters, worshipped at the Yaga Sala, 
a Ramaneswara Mahalinga, thus bringing 

the shakti of the shrine to its original place. 


LS ; 
The Holy Waters, int 


ines, have been praye 
the Ra in procession to thi 





hich the spirits of 
e rfully received, 
e Yaga Sala. 





Abhisheka (pouring of holy waters) on the 
. Gopura top. 


D 


| 

| 

| A group photo taken over the Mantap after the 
| abhisheka on the Gopura (tower). 





k 
KUMBHABHISHEKy, 


A FEAST FOR THE byy 


The President of the Ashram, Sri T. Ne 


raman, with the kalasa, along with the 
trustees. The Lt. Governor of 
Sri S. L. Silam, with his wife and H. H. ze 
Chidanandaji of Sivanandashram, are also 





cBREMONY— 


ARS AND HEARTS! 





Sti Janaki Matha of Tanjore (extreme left) 


absorbed in ecstas i i 

S e y. Extreme right: Sri Ramana 

thapathy and next to him is Sri S. K. Achary, 
the Chief Architect. 





H. H. Sri Swamj Chidanandaji, President, 
The Divine Life Society, Rishikesh, addressing 


the gathering. 


Thousands of devotees felt the presiding Presence of Sri Maharshi during the procession. 








“RAMANA PICTORIAL SOUVENIR” 
Released 








Lt. Governor of Pondicherry, Sri S. L. Silam, 
addressed the devotees after releasing the 


“Ramana Pictorial Souvenir”, Mr. 


Osborne 
and Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan also 


spoke. 


Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami gave a vote of thanks. 







; A 5 say 
R) Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami, Dr, T. M. gila 
ue “Governor of Pondicherry, and Sri T. N. Ven ahadevan, Mr. Osborne, Sri S. L. 


ataraman, President of the Ashram: 


1967 


a worshipped in the ritualistic way. Kumbha- 
vighekam literally means pouring the sanctified 
ie: on the Linga which is said to be the 
sukshma (subtle) Linga and on the Kalasa 
established on the Vimana, which is said to be 
sthula (gross) Linga ; the Karana (causal) Linga 
being a mere mental conception is worshipped in 
mind only. These three things are the pratikas 
(icons) into which the Divine Power that was 
manifested through the sacred body of Sri 
Bhagavan descends to be worshipped by devotees 
for their spiritual and other benefits. 





































After the Sthapathya Homam the Kalasa was 
carried in a big procession to the ecstasy of all 
assembled to the top of the Vimana of Rama- 
neswara Maha Mantapa and finally fixed there, 
Meanwhile, the sacred waters in the three Kum, 
bhas on pedestals set apart for worship in the 
Yaga Sala for Yogambika, Sri Chakra and Pari- 
wara Devathas were carried into the Mathru- 
butheswara Temple through a consecrated path, 
cordoned off by ropes, and the abhishekas were 
done for the three entities. The final acts of 
consecration, pouring the sacred waters on the 
Sti Ramaneswara Mahalinga, on Mathrubuthes- 
wara Linga and on the Kalasas on the Vimanas 
of the two shrines were done between 7-30 and 
$30 am. and this finally closed the ceremonies. 


: mt 


At 10 am. a meeting was held in the front Hall 
of the Mathrubutheswara Temple with Sri S. L. 
ce Lt. Governor of Pondicherry presiding. The 
ne a was received at the Ashram by the 
l T Sri T. N. Venkataraman and Trustees, 
char z - S. Bhathirajalam Pillai, K. Srinivasa- 
i i, T eee, and B. S. Ranganadham, 
the retin - P. Mahadevan, Padma Shri, addressed 
Pty Re sid on Advaita Vedanta as expounded 
then merece and Sri Ramana. Sri Osborne 
Will he go Ccouting that the Kumbhabhishekam 
poch i £ starting point of a new and glorious 
f Sri Silam, the life of Sri Ramanasramam. 
uven” wien Teleased the ‘Ramana PICTORIAL 
Memoratig Published by the Ashram in com- 
` CA of the Kumbhabhishekam, containing 
*lecteg Pi photos of Sri Bhagavan, and also 
meee oS of his and a number of spe- 
aE articles. It is priced at Rs. 7.50 
Bo a Ee) or £ 0-15-0/$ 2.25 (postage free). 
i Dikshit ; 
| bung; S 
B it, ex 


aa a 


Y w 


afternoon Brahma Sri Kumaraswami 
i of Kanjeevaram, a well-known agama 
| a Ta ined the Ramana-tattwa in a beauti- 
aga: Speech. Sri Om Sadhu, a devotee of 
Piter a pn then conducted a bhajan. There- 
“sting was held at which Sri Osborne 
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presided while Sri Swami Chidanandaji, Presi- 


dent of the Divine Life Society, Rishikesh exhort 
ed the audience in an English speech to consent 
endeavour on the Spiritual path. Afterwards 
Ekadasa-rudrabhishekam was done to the 
Sri Ramaneswara Mahalinga, which is called the 
Mahabhishekam. This was followed by Sahasra- 
nama Pooja, which lasted upto 10-30 in the night, 


% s 5 


On the 15th and 16th, Sri Krishna Bhagavathar 
of Bangalore, a well-known devotee of Sri 
Ramana, regaled the audience with a Kalakshepam 
on ‘Tukaram’ on the first day and on ‘Sri 
Ramana’ on the second. On the 17th, after the 
lectures, Sri Purisai Murugesa Mudaliar gave a 
discourse on ‘Bhakta Markandeya’. 


* » % 


The elaborate programme chalked out for the 
four-day celebration of the Kumbhabhishekam 
was carried out meticulously in every detail, and 
the whole function came to a very successful 
conclusion. There was an immense crowd of 
devotees. A happy and friendly atmosphere pre- 
vailed throughout. 


For the first time since the lifetime of Sri 
Bhagavan the crowd was so great that the spacious 
Ashram dining hall was inadequate and it was 
necessary to serve meals under a pandal erected 
over the open space in between the flower-garden 
and dining hall. The handling of the large crowd 
for meals was most efficient, more so than on 
previous occasions, and for this we have to thank 
among others, two devotees, Hugo Maier and Sai 
Das. Apart from the regular meals served, there 
was also large-scale feeding of the poor. This was 
possible largely owing to the generous contribu- 
tions of several devotees from Nellore district 
who sent rice and paddy for the purpose. We 
should also gratefully mention the following 
donations in kind by the devotees: silver articles 
for Deeparadhana by Smt. T. R. Kanakamma 
(Ramana Nagar), Rani of Peddapavani (Madras) 
and Mrs. T. N. Venkataraman; pooja vessels in 
brass from K. Subrahmanyam, (Nagapattinam) 
and oil lamp from N. R. Krishnamoorthy Iyer, 
(Madurai) ; and flowers, fruits, honey and various 
other articles were donated by several devotees, 
who usually offer such things year after year on 


special occasions. 


The benevolent, presiding Presence of Sri 


Bhagavan was felt throughout. The beauty of the 
Ramana Mantap in every detail, from ae 
i v d wonder in th 

ished pillars, created awe an 
EE of people who assembled for tha 


occasion. 
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Messages wishing the function a success were 
received from hundreds of devotees and officials : 
H.H. Sri Shankaracharya Swamiji of Puri, Mother 
Rama Devi, Mangalore, Mother Krishna Bai, 
Anandashram, The President of India, Ex-Presi- 
dent of India, Vice President of India, The Prime 
Minister and Dy. Prime Minister of India, 
Governors of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras and Kerala States; Speaker, Parliament 
of India, Sri Bishnuram Medhi, ex-Governor of 
Madras. 


Among the distinguished visitors were: H.H. 
Sri Swami Chidanandaji, President, Divine Life 
Society, Rishikesh, Lt. Governor, Sri S. L. Silam, 
Pondicherry, Sri Janaki Matha and her party from 
Tanjore, Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, J. V. Somaya- 
julu and family from Madras; Vishnupant K. 
Kadav, K. Gopala Rao and K. K. Nambiar 
from Bombay ; Dr. S. Nath with his family, from 
Banaras; H. R. Chadha from Calcutta; Satya- 
narayan Tandon and his brother from Kanpur: 
A. R. Natarajan and family from New Delhi; 
Dr, W. Radhakrishnayya from Pakala; A. Dwarak-~ 
nath Reddi and family from Chittoor; Bangalore 


Krishna Bhagavathar; Smt. Suri Nagamma from 
Vijayawada, 


we % * 


THE MOST MEMORABLE EVENT 


We will end our account of the Kumbhabhishekam 
by quoting the impression it made on one of the 
old devotees, that is S. S. Conen, whom we intro- 
duced to our readers in the previous issue. 


% 


* % 

For a number of years I have been staying away 
from the annual celebrations of Sri Ramanasramam. 
Advancing age after regular attendance for more 
than a quarter of a century appeared excuse 
enough. But the Kumbhabhishekam or consecration 
of the shrine over the Samadhi of Sri Bhagavan 
was an obligation and a pleasure. First of all it 
is for the Samadhi of my Guru; secondly it is an 
event which sanctifies to eternity one of the holiest 
places on earth. | 


Sri Ramana Maharshi was not an ordinary tea- 
cher, but an embodiment of Absolute Truth, so 
that it is in the fitness of things that his devotees 
should perpetuate his Samadhi, the very heart of 
his Ashram, as a.place of pilgrimage for those who 
follow him. 


So I attended and was fully rewarded. A number 
of my old friends and co-disciples I found still 
alive and happy at our reunion, in remembrance 





July | 
of the good old days, when we gathereq i | 
Master, like planets round the sun, to be 
by his radiance and enjoy of his’ presenc 


tind the 
illumineg 
e, 
Above all, going round the old familiar parts 

the Ashram I grew reminiscent of the historic aa 
ciation of every one of them. There is not a ks 
where he has not set his foot, or left his a 
The place where his sacred body lies burie ; 
fact the most memorable, at least to me, j Was 
the identical spot where he received me on 3rd 
February, 1936, when I arrived and first set eyes 
on him. It was his seat where he used to receive 
people and also take his meals for a number of 
years before the present spacious dining hall was 
built in 1937-38. The present enclosed area of the 
Samadhi was then a dining room adjoining a small 
kitchen. 


d is in 


Most of the several thousand devotees who at- 
tended the Kumbhabhishekam on 18th June, were 
new faces to me. A large number, it is true, were 
old devotees who used to visit the Ashram off and 
on in the life-time of Sri Bhagavan, They came 
and went without being noticed by the resident 
disciples, flitting in and out as circumstances per 
mitted, 


On the whole the celebration was most succes 
ful: the organisation was splendid, the crowd 
orderly and full of devotion, and the vaidiks @ 
their best. The function was high-lighted by te 
publication of the “ RAMANA PICTORIAL SOUVENIR 
on that day. This contains more than 80 photo 
graphs of the Master in various postures and with | 
varied expressions, most of them previously "A 
published. It has also a large number of shor 
articles by devotees in praise and reminiscences © 
him. Although the negatives were old, the i 
graphs had, with great care, been made us, 
enough (without sacrificing fidelity) 10 be mm 
tated on. 

i jell 


Although the physical presence is abseit (inte, 


ue Master's influence the moment 1 ser “a 
the Ashram, 4 POWERFUL, PERVADING oe k 

pee aAA 
: Bhagavan shines no less splendidly i" his vil 
ing, for in this age none has been more Ha He 


m £ transparently lucid than he. His theme mt 
theme of life, 5 ni s 

ı the then e universes Al 
EXISTENCE, 1e of th pit 


Man ; which he also calls HEART in w 
an is Self, God is Self, Time is Selh, th 
verse is Self — ALL SELF. i | 


qa 
The Manduk A o Si 

ting A 
and Bhagavan ya Upanishad, anticipati mot 


A ı by two thousand years 
begins with: : 








j 


the chanting of 
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« Aum is all this. All that is past, present and 
future is truly AUM. 
So is also AUM that which lies beyond the 
triple concept of time. 
All this truly Brahman: this Atman (Self) 
is Brahman.” 
Here we are face to face with the absolute 
truth: man, God and universe are the one, same 
and only Reality. 


* 


SEVENTEENTH ARADHANA 


The seventeenth anniversary of Sri Maharshi’s 
Maha-Nirvana was celebrated on the 7th May. A 
large gathering of devotees assembled for the 
occasion. 

The celebrations commenced with the chanting 
of ‘Arunachala Stuti’? at 5 a.m., followed by 
‘Ramana Sadguru Stuti’. The usual Puja with 
Upanishads, Rudra, Chamaka, 
Purusha Sukta, etc., culminating in the chanting 


of Sri Maharshi’s Sahasranamam (The Thousand 





Names), and Maha Mangalarathi was performed 


at 11-30 a.m. 





AT BOMBAY : 


Nth 


Bom Anniversary Celebration of the Manari sie 

1967, Y Jayanthi Celebration Committee, at age 3 

; a th * Swami Akhandananda Saraswati pre ia : 
“© Chief Guest (third and second from right, 
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The Lt. Governor of Pondicherry, Sri Sayaji 
Silam and his wife were the chief guests, 


A portrait of Sri Maharshi was positioned in 
front of the Samadhi Mantapam which was almost 
complete and, after the religious rituals in 
‘ Balalaya’ devotees congregated in front of the 
Samadhi and paid their silent homage to 
Bhagavan, 

In keeping with the usual tradition, the guests 
were invited to lunch and poor feeding was con- 
ducted on the usual scale. It was the largest 
Aradhana gathering there has yet been, The large 
dining hall was packed to capacity. There was a 
very friendly and cheerful atmosphere. 

Among the hundreds who participated in the 


function were the trustees of the Ashram, 
Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami (former Trustee) and 


¥ramjee Dorabjee from Madras, Mrs. Brigette, 
Sundin from France, Sister Diana and Kameswara 
Rao from Pondicherry, Mrs. Soona Nicolson of 
Bombay, Messrs K. Ramaswami and T., R. G, 
Krishnan from Bangalore and Smt. Nagamma (a 
number of whose ‘Letters from Ramanashram' 
we have published) from Andhra. 








lebrated by the 
i Bhagavan was ce 
a os Bhavan, Bombay on ae ya 
a8 Mr. Justice Gordhandas A. 
n . 


espectively). 
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AT PALAKOL 


On 14th April, the Mahanirvanothsavam of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi was celebrated 
in the house of Sri Sarrar Narasimharao in the 
presence of a large gathering of Bhaktas. 


At 8 am., Rudrabhishekam and Sahasranama 
Puja to Bhagavan was performed. Later on 
Upadesa Saram of Bhagavan was read and 


explained to all those present. 


Theertha prasadams were distributed to all who 
attended the function. 


VISITORS 
We had a short but interesting visit from 
Mr. Rudkin, export manager of Hutchinson, the 
parent firm of Rider & Co., London who are pub- 
lishers of The Collected Works of the Maharshi 
and also of Arthur Osborne’s Ramana Maharshi 
and the Path of Self-Knowledge. It was a useful 
as well as a pleasant new contact. 


* * * 


Terry Nicoll left for England and professional 
work after spending six months here. We wish 
him well in his new chapter of life. 


+ i * 


Dr. Mahadeva Iyer has been a frequent visitor 
here for some years past, with his American. wife 
Cynthia. They have now left for America, where 
Dr. Iyer is taking up a job at Los Angeles. May 
Bhagavan’s Grace be with them. 


* * * 


Mrs. Douglas (‘Kitty’ to the older devotees) 
and her daughter Aruna were here again on a 
visit, staying with the Editor. 


* Ld * 


Another visitor who has now left us is Ronald 
Hodges from Nairobi, whose photo appeared in 
our previous issue. 


kd * + 


Dr. Vaidyanathan is a Tamil doctor with a 
flourishing practice in Bombay. He was helpful 
and hospitable to Mr. and Mrs. Osborne when 
they were there in January. He made a pilgrimage 
of the holy places of South India by car with his 
wife and his younger brother, coming first to 
Sri Ramanashram. Dr. Vaidyanathan came here 
more than once in the lifetime of Bhagavan aml 
has been a subscriber to The Mountain Path from 
the outset. His brother, who holds a position in 
Bangkok, became our first subscriber Gon 
Thailand. 
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July 
SEMINAR 


We are planning to hold a Semina 
theme The Basic Unanimity of the Religion 
December with Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Her 
the Philosophy Department of Madras Dies 
presiding. Jayanthi is on December 19th and tk 
seminar will be from the 20th to the 22nq i 
sive, so that Jayanthi visitors who are interesteg 
can stay over. All participants are invited to si 
as Ashram guests. No paper should be longer than 
eight folio pages typed in double Spacing or last 
longer than half an hour. The papers Will be 
followed by discussions. Invitations will þe sent 
out. Any one else wishing to give a paper should 
notify the Ashram and send a copy of his paper 
before the end of November. 


r on the 


tay 





LIFE MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


It has become our practice to print our ever 
growing list of life members of the Ashram ani 
life contributors to The Mountain Path only onc 
a year, in our January issue. However, this time 
we have decided to print a mid-year list als 
since the list needs some re-arranging and ther 
have been quite a number of new additions to! 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


Our next issue will be devoted to the ETHICAL 
BASIS OF THE SPIRITUAL QUEST. The fit’ 
two in 1968 are to be on SACRED POETY 
After that we are changing our system. 


NEW YORK 


Tn our last issue we spoke of the founding 
centre in New York, that is the Aruni 
Ashrama,’ Bhagavan Sri Ramana Center, 
78 St. Mark's Place, New York City, NY: a 
Its chief Organiser, Arunachala Bhakta Be i 
now writes in a spirit of ecstatic faith and egt 
tion of the fervent little group who coe y 
there and the many visitors who are draw? ra 
and respond, some more, some less, to the | 
and teaching of Bhagavan. He writes: 


“u er”! | 
We come to the Ashram in the late aft yat 


and hold the chanting and meditation armon 
SE irom 7 pam. and conclude the meditall ig 
sharing prasadam. The Ashram hall faces m 
and between the two windows we have ont 
: large picture of Bhagavan and but? S 
nd offer flowers and fruit. of! 


Th he g 
sas the hall there are two rugs 0” $ pi. 


i spe a 
Te all sit on them with the help of Fat w 
are about ten chairs also, placed a 





f 


a 
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so that those not used to squatting on the 
wal can avail themselves of them. We play a 
floor Ca 


hone record of the Vedic chants and the 
Cee Bhagavan that are chanted and sung at 
pacha sam at Tiruvannamalai. There is no 
pees for visitors or devotees and we depend 
ontirely of voluntary contributions. 


«J find that all along Bhagavan has been widely 
read in New York City. Now and then he sends 
ys evidence of his Grace. Some’ one drops in and 
tells us that he has been following Bhagavan for 
some time but never before found a centre entire. 
ly devoted to him. There are many of his devotees 
right here in New York City, but we have no 
means of reaching them. Gradually the news 
spreads. We are a very small ashram and it will 
take a good deal of time before wider circles are 
drawn in. Almost every day Bhagavan shows us 
in one way or another that what is needed is 
steadfast faith and devotion to him. Whoever 
comes here and sits in Bhagavan’s spiritual Pre- 
sence experiences peace and happiness. Many 
such experiences have been related to us by com- 
pletely new visitors.” 


With the Grace of Bhagavan this centre will 


flourish and expand. We send them our sincere 
good wishes, = 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH LIBRARY 


NEw ADDITIONS 


A Study in Kierkegaardian Aesthetics, The First 


Sphere, by A. G. George 
Sense, Understanding and Reason, A Digest of 
Kant’s First Critique by N. A. Nikam. 
of Alexanders Space, Time and Deity 
ee R. Dasgupta 
Pproaches to Philosophy by A. Jamal 
Khwaja 
“ae Indian Culture Contacts and Migrations 
The cae P, Chattopadhyay 
coy a of Patanjali by James Houghton 
ie Yoga Sutras by Swami Vasantananda 
Ogavasishta and its Philosophy by B. L. 
e Rol 
E of the Jainas by Walter Schaubring, 
chand, €d from the German by Amulya- 
The g ra Sen and T. C. Barke 
Comic A Omkar by Swami Omkar 
ashes by Swami Omkar 
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In the Hours of Silence by Swami Omkar 


Aspects of Indian Thou 
ght by Mahamaho' 
Gopinath Kaviraj ee 


Ramana Maharshi, The M 
M. D. Sagane 

The Mystic World by M. D. Sagane 

The Fateful Seven by M. D. Sagane 

Swami Vivekananda, The Man and His Mission 
by Sanat Kumar Rai Chaudhury I 

Conversations on Spirit Divine, Parts I and II, by 
Swami Vishadananda 

Spiritual Science by Swami Vishadananda 

Square Sun, Square Moon by Paul Reps 

Selj-Culture by I. K, Taimni 

India in the Ramayana Age by S. N. Vyas 

The Status of Women in the Epics by S. Jayal 

Baruch Spinoza, Letters to Friend and Foe edited 
by Dagobert D. Reeves 

Meaning for Man by Rollin Chambliss 

Katha Upanishad; Samkhya Point of View by 
Dr. Anima Sen Gupta 

A Panorama of Indian Philosophy by R. C, 
Pandeya 

The Concept of Man, A Study in Comparativo 
Philosophy compiled by S. Radhakrishnan 
and P. T. Raju 

The Psychoanalytic Revolution by Marthe Robert 

Confucianism by F. C. Hshu a 

Gayatri Rahasya by Shri Prabhu Ashrit Swamiji 

Kalidasa, His Style and his Times by S. A. Sabnis 

Kalidasa, A People’s Poet, by G. H. Rao 

Mystic Approach to the Veda and the Upanishad 
by M. P. Pandit 

Nilakantha Brahmachari Kuladananda by Brahma- 
chari Gangananda 


ystic of Arunachala by 


A Critical Study of Aurobindo by L. G, 
Chincholkar 

Religion in a Changing World by S. Radha- 
krishnan 


Shinto, At the Fountain-Head of Japan by Jean 
Herbert Px 
Neo-upanishadic Philosophy by K. V. Gajen 
dragadkar 
Bhagavad Gita and Modern Life by K. M. Munshi 
Bhakti Yoga by Asvini Kumar en 
Flaming Faith by Yogi Raushan A sete 
The Idealist Theory of Value by Apala 
varti 
Logical Positivism ds a theory of mea 
Sachindranath Ganguly 
Ask a Potato by Paul Reps 


ning by 
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INTRODUCING... 


Devotees who came to the Ashram for medi- 
tation and functionaries who served in the 
Ashram fell into two distinct categories. A third 
category were the personal attendants of 
Bhagavan. He was very particular about cleanli- 
ness. They swept the hall several times a day and 
arranged the couch, daily covering it with a clean 
cloth. Especially in the later years, when his 
knees were swollen with rheumatism and it was 
feared that he might fall, one of them accom- 
panied him wherever he went. 


The attendants were all men, mostly unmarried, 
since such could reside in the Ashram and be 
more constantly available, and were drawn from 
all social classes,and all the states of South India. 
Their way of life is well described in the follow- 
ing passage by Kunjw Swami, one of them whom 
we introduced to our readers separately in 
April 1966. 


“Bhagavan used to sleep on the sofa in the hall 
while I and a few other attendants used to sleep 
on the floor near it. Regularly at half past three 
in the morning Bhagavan used to get up and go 
out for his ablutions. As soon as he got up from 
the sofa one of us would give him the torch 
which was kept for his use. But not once was it 
necessary for Bhagavan to call us by name or 
wake us up and ask for the torch. The moment 
he got up we also used to wake up without any 
special effort on our part. Bhagavan’s look in our 
direction produced a sense of brilliant light in 
us and we used to wake up at once. Bhagavan 
never ordered his servants about. He preferred to 
do everything for himself, but the attendants 
would always anticipate his wishes and do what 
was necessary.” s 


Bhagavan watched constantly. over thei 
Sadhana. Kunju Swami goes on to say, “I on : 
asked Bhagavan’s permission to live outside aS 
Ashram and to devote all my time to spiritual 
practices. I said I was not completely ee 
with doing service. To this he replied that r 
service was not the washing of his clothes a 
but that it lay in the cleaning of one’s mind 
for spiritual practices, he said that one oa 
practise self-enquiry. When one found it fe 
one should practise dhyana or cones” 
When this became difficult one shoulg on 


japa (repetition of sacred words or aay ae 
RT 


» ete, 





there was distraction even in this, on 
recite stotras (verse from the scriptures): Di 
manner one would be engaged continuous) 
practising one of these four means. 1 ane 
these words as an upadesa and have eveT is 

been devoutly practising the above sadhana 


This long line of attendants begins 
Palaniswami, who was indeed the first afte? 
to attach himself permanently to Bhagava? aise 
ne came as a youthful Sage to Tiruvanne at 
There was no Ashram, no organisation ; anit 
Swami simply showed his devotion bY perio” al 
Such services as he could. He was a Malay pr : 
had difficulty in reading Tamil, and it was 


ip 

ly for his sq ares 
3 ke that Bh: ecame 16% fe 

Ta ma agavan b ce 


: in order to explain to ami 
peated with Bhagavan till his (palanisi 
at the end of the Virupaksha C3° bg 
Palani iyos 
laniswami was succeeded by Ae w 


ideal Sadh em 
u and rem p 
and spoken of devotee, very often uoe 


by Sri Bhagavan. Many # 


j 
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pring things from town which the 
used tO wanted but had forgotten to ask him 
devotees he went. When asked how he happened 
for pE those things, he would say “some. 
to PRE E eg to me”. It was next to a miracle 
how it = Bhagavan used to join in admiration 
m Fife others. Aiyasami was in Sri Bhagavan’s 
ee for four or five years. 


He was succeeded by Kunju Swami (already 
mentioned) and Ramakrishna Swami. Both came 
at about the same time while Bhagavan was still 
at Skandashram and continued to serve him 
in the present Sri Ramanasramam. After some 
time Kunju Swami began to live outside the 
Ashram though an inmate for all practical pur- 
poses. He brought Madhava Swami to serye 
Bhagavan before he left the Ashram. Ramakrishna 
Swami was taken by the Sarvadhikari, Niranjana. 
nanda Swami, to assist him in the management 
of the Ashram. 


Madhava Swami was a very devoted attendant 


in his service to Sri Bhagavan, but after some 





se x i i Satyananda, 
ity ) Sadhu Ran swami, Swami Satya 
a Ramakrishnaswamt, ——? 
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years he died at Kumbakonam while staying with 
some devotees of Bhagavan, 

After him came a group of attendants, Satya. 
nanda, who was Malayali, Venkataratnam who was 
Telugu, and the following Tamilians: Krishna- 
swami, Sivanandaswami, Vaikuntavasar and 
Annamalaiswami. For Some years, a Tamil married 
man Rajagopalan, used to serve Bhagavan as an 
attendant, while his family lived in a house out- 
side the Ashram. After some time, finding it 
difficult to support his family, he decided to leave 
Tiruvannamalai and take a job. 


Annamalai Swami is now in Pelakothu, the 
small Sadhu's colony just west of the Ashram. 


Venkataratnam, an impressive, bearded figure, 
travels around. He spends a part of each year at 
the Ashram here. 


Satyananda Swami first came to Bhagavan in 
1938 in Virupaksha Cave. Both there and, later on 
in Skandashram he performed service; but it was 
only in the present Ashram, in 1946, 


that he 











TSR: Ramachandra Iyer, Venkataratnam, 


‘Sivanandaswami. 
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became a permanent attendant. He has given us 
the following account of the Mahanirvana. 


After one operation there was profuse bleed- 
ing from the body of Bhagavan. There was a big 
crowd outside the New Hall but none were 
allowed inside. I was very moved and, shedding 
tears, told Bhagavan that it was painful to see 
such suffering. Bhagavan was absolutely uncon- 
cerned about his condition and said “What 
suffering? All is Bliss.” 


“I was blessed to be near Bhagavan) during ihe 
Mahanirvana, At 6 that day, we massaged Bha- 
gavan’s legs. At 6-30 Bhagavan wished to sit 
upright so we helped him into that posture. Then 
Started the chanting of Arunachala Akshara 
Mana Malai (“The Marital Garland of Letters”) 
by the devotees outside the Nirvana Room. There 
were profuse tears from Bhagavan though there 
was no change in the expression on his face. It 
was such an immense outflow that Dr. T. N. 
Krishnaswami asked me to wipe the tears away. 
I did so, but it would not stop. This continued 
till 8. I was asked to give a little water and fruit 
juice to Bhagavan which I did with the aid of a 
Spoon. 

“The most thrilling moment was the physical 
demise of Bhagavan. There was no physical 
movement of any kind, no visible change, not 
even a flutter. It was as if the human frame in 


Glance of Grace* 


Let us meditate on Ramana, 

The Teacher of Reality 

Who dwells within my inmost self 
As I, as I, 

Bringing in full measure 

The joy of silence 

Ending the delusive pride 

Of a divided self’s self-love. 


In one unbroken silence let us dwell 
On the twin feet of the Guru 
Glorified above all kings 

Because His glance of grace revealed 
The Hill of bright Awareness 
Shining in a world 

Troubled by darkness of desire, 


Dear devotees, avid for grace, 
Our Master is an ocean, 
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which Bhagavan 
instantaneously.” 


was, turned 

Satyananda Swami is still living 
the Mahanirvana he was put in charge o 
little ‘ Nirvana Room’ where it happene 
also of the Ashram Library. For twelve y 


here, After 


f the 
d and 


ears 

observed mouna, but he broke it on : ae 

x a A “aha, 

nirvana anniversary and is now speaking again 
D 


Krishnaswami went away for 
the Mahanirvana but he is now back at the 
Ashram. He is 
Skandashram. 


acting as Caretaker a 
The other former attendants also, if not per. 


manently resident are often seen here. 


There are others also who, though not full- 
time attendants, often performed personal ser- 
vices for Bhagavan out of love and the Joy of 
serving him. Such are Sri T. P. Ramachandra 
Aiyar, Viswanathan, Dr. M. R. Krishnamurthy 
Iyer, Dr. Srinivasa Rao, Dr. Shankar Ru, 
and the late Dr. Ananta Narayana Rao, the first 
two of whom have been introduced to our readers 
Mention should also be made in this connection 
of his barber, Natesan who had the task of 
shaving the Maharshi’s head and beard every 
full moon day. He completed 25 years of ser- 
vice with his last shave of Sri Bhagavan. He 


is still residing here and is still the Ashram 
barber, 


by Sri Murugané! 
Take and hold your fill. 
Approach him freely, 


Minds and hands wide open. 
Drink to your heart's content. 


Defeated and frustrated, do not reel 
Beneath Fate’s blows. 


ae your eyes, your thoughts 


wards those sovereign Feet 


Which can transmute a devotee 
Into Siva Tadiant. 


ae a tree which on a scorching day 
B ers Cool shade to every comer 
Y Nature, not by choice, 
ee So He stands 

alm, i i i 
He > Immutable, Impartial, 


1 DESA 
Dh ng or disliking none, 


t saving all : 
*From “Ramana Pictorial Souvenir». pio may His Feel. ae 


ti 


i 


some years after 








THE MAHARSHI’S TEACHING 


a) TWO FORMS 


I should like to know whether the Maharshi 
recommended other forms of meditation when 
people found difficulty with concentration on the 
heart and Self-enquiry. I believe he said: “There 
| pane wars to be followed: either ask yourself, 
ake or trust in a Guru.” I do not 
neci it at he meani when he said, “Trust 
mi rae inasmuch as in my case and many 
| is not one present. 

Jose Orteca Coco, 
eae Granada, Spain. 
ask ies often said: “There are two ways, 
| either Be ho am. 1? ` or submit. That means, 
a ome the illusion of an ego or surrender 

o to Tts A God or Guru, to Universal Being 
“This iy iene manifestation in human form. 

O atan ane Ones whole life entirely on 
Meted as a A will be done’. If it is inter- 
One should $ nder to a Guru in human form 
Many diia, very careful, because there are 
fiver iltu ts to the status of authentic and 
Y e notea Guru, but few valid ones. 
for the Gu i also said that it is not necessary 
tundang one to be in human form. We have 
he has at pee that, since shedding that form, 
Stpport me to be the Guru and to guide 

se who submit to him. 
EDITOR. 



















* * 
(2) WHEN TO BEGIN? 


does 
ate on one tell when the soul is ripe to 
ho am 1°? 
Mrs. C. LAMBERT, 
- Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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to the EDITOR 


Practising Self-enquiry is the best training for 
practising. It is not discovering anything new or 
strange outside yourself but only dwelling on the 
real self of you. Therefore Bhagavan said: “In 
this method the final question is the only one and 
is raised from the very beginning.” He never 
prescribed any other introduttory methods, nor 


Gid he authorise any one else to. 
EDITOR. 


(8) HOW TO BEGIN? 


For years I have read only about the Maharshi. 
Nothing else impresses me any Jonger. But my 
concentration is very bad and I am afraid the 
vichara is not for beginners. It is said in Mouni 
Sadhu’s book on Concentration that one must first 
learn concentration before one can start to use 
the vichara. That would mean that I should have 
to spend years Jearning if I were ever to master 
this. But is it not possible that the vichara itself 
may be the way to concentration ? Or am I not 


at all fitted for this path? 
Miss OLGA GILGEN, 


Schwarzenburg, Switzerland. 


meorrect to state that any prelimi- 
mary exercises in concentration are necessary 


before starting Self-enquiry. The 
said so, never prescribed any su 
never authorised any one to make such a shale 
ment. On the contrary, he definitely stated: “In 
this method the final question is the only one and 
is raised from the very beginning.” Self-enquiry 
teaches concentration while at the same oH 
eliminating the ego, whereas other ae 

concentration do not eliminate the ego and may 


even strengthen it. 


It is quite i 


Maharshi never 
ch exercises and 


EDITOR. 
* 
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(4) THE MAHARSHI AND: KRISHNAMURTI 


1 request you kindly to explain the difference 
between Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi’s teach- 
ing and that of J. Krishnamurti. 

Ramana Das, 
Dharwar, Mysore State. 


Why? How will it help you? Not at all umless 
you regard teaching, in the traditional Hindu way, 
as a basis for practice. If you do, then try both. 
Krishnamurti tells you to follow no path and no 
guru but just be in a state of effortless, choiceless 
awareness. Well, try that first. If you can do it, 
well and good. You need nothing else; but I 
have never yet met any one who could. If not, 
then the Maharshi tells you either to practise Self- 
enquiry or to submit to God or Guru ; so try that. 

EDITOR. 


t A * * 
(5) ‘BE CHANGELESS’ 


Way back in 1938 I visited Ramanashram for 
the first and last time. I was there for four days 
during which time Rajendra Prasad (late Presi- 
dent of India) and Sri Jamnalal Bajaj also visit- 
ed the Ashram, 

I was in a depressed and dejected mood. On 
the last day of my stay in the Ashram I happened 
to be sitting just opposite Sri Bhagavan at lunch 
time. 1 took my courage in both hands and com- 
plained: “I have been here for four days but 
there is no change in me.” Sri Bhagavan replied ; 
“Be changeless.” 

I shall be grateful if you or some one else will 
write a short commentary on Sri Bhagavan’s 


two words and elucidate the secret implicit in the 
injunction. 


t UNWORTHY ’, 
Ahmedabad. 
No secret, and no commentary needed on it. 
The restless ego complained that it saw no change 
and was told to give up the craving for change 
and abide in and as the Changeless Self. 


EDITOR. 


* * 
(6) JAPA 


The April issue of The Mountain Path contains 
some very good articles, but a whole issue devot- 
ed to one theme tends to make for monotony and 
repetition. I look forward to return to the policy 
of general issues. 

There was a letter in April by Mr. Murray on 
Self-enquiry and Japa. Could we haye morë 
information, either from yourself or someone else, 


July 
about the significance and importance 


: of ` 
believe that Sri Ramana Maharshi reco 
it to those for whom Self-enquiry was R 
or uncongenial. Is this so? itabi 


WILLIAM Guse 

Lanarkshire, Scotlan 

From time to time we wìll have more Article, 

on Japa. The Maharshi seldom if ever actually 

recommended it, but when asked he gave i 

sion to use it. Anything that keeps the ming 

turned calmly and one-pointedly in the ri ht 
direction is good. 





Eprrop, 


A HINDU JOURNAL ?—I 


I earnestly looked forward to seeing my article 
about Naga Baba with the picture of the Sage 
adorn your page, but instead I find articles by 
writers like Wei Wu Wei, Sagittarius and Abdulla 
Qutbuddin. I do not object to their fine article 
being published, but I do think that The 
Mountain Path published under the auspices of 
Bhagavan Ramana Maharshi, ought to contain 
more about the teaching of Bhagavan. Indeed, I 
agree with Sri Satyanarayan Tandon of Kanpur 
whose letter to you appeared in April 1967, when 
he says: “Is not Hinduism expected to predomi- 
nate in the journal?” Only instead of ‘Hindu: 
ism’ I should say ‘Advaita’. However, if tt 
article on Naga Baba and the picture of the Sag 
can be recovered from the heaps of other pape? 
in your custody awaiting publication, they ™ 
kindly be sent back to me. 

JAGANNATH CHATTOPADHYAY | 

Rishra, Hooghly 

pportunity to apologise not on 

the writer of this letter but to other contribut 

also who have been kept waiting. I like 1 rA 

lish one article about some saint, mystic 0 A 

Mm each issue and one in the series ‘How 1 oe 

R the Maharshi’ ; however, I have quite gf A 

a ze some are kept waiting. One sift 

pending Bther OS o clear of ee pole 8 

with them k matter and filling One E orret {0 

= eee ndeed, the three writers r reade 
I can on} r are very popular with ov a 

Y ask contributors to have pair 08 


I take this o 


$ * 
* 


a$ 
j 


i . i 4 

ian the April issue almost at a sittin i 

met it so deftly constructed and ever 
So absorbingly interesting. 


| 


| fro 
m non-Brahmins there 


p ar 
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er Merton, Dom Griffiths, Wei Wu Wei, 
porothy Donath, ‘Alone ` — all are here again in 
l strength and good form. This time Sagittarius 
and Qutbuddin both come very close to Advaita. 
siarcke is splendid on Joel. Dr. T. N. K.’s quota- 
tion from Bhagavan’s deposition is of the utmost 
human value and incidentally provides an answer 
io Satyanarayan Tandon’s complaint that The 
Mountain Path is not sufficiently Hindu. When 
one admires a beautiful lotus one doesn’t dwell 
lovingly on the mud in the pond out of which it 
gew. It was because he rose above and left 
pehind the individual and divisive categories that 
Ramana became Bhagavan. 
However, a correspondence section should con- 
tain brickbats as well as bouquets. 
K. SWAMINATHAN, 
New Delhi. 


path 


x * 


A HINDU JOURNAL ?—IIl 


I especially enjoy the articles ‘How I came to 
the Maharshi’, ‘Arrows from a Christian Bow’ 
and also the ‘Letters to the Editor’. 

C. GORDON WESTERLUND, 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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RITUAL—| 


W 
pe you please make the following points 


iL eat 
Ts it a fact that Brahmins dine separately 
observed 9 and that caste is 

2 W 
life ie about samskaras, individual ashram 
umous rites, cremation, jala-samadhi or 


hu-sa ; 
a madhi? Can it also be done for those who 
ot sannyasins ? 


3. Fo 
r myself I want the proper discipline 


{serve 
e by the sadhaka. No sraddha kriya of 
Is ito artha method is necessary for them, 


KHOIMACHE SINGH, 
Radhakund, Muttra Dt. 


t is 
e o i Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
bans ifetim y here and always did in Bhaga- 
itionise s Tt was not his mission in life to 
A oiar conditions. He expected each 
ily, soci according to the conventions of 
d S al and religious background, unless 
annyas, which he did not encourage 
S ae general rule is laid down fot 
Opriate to all Sadhakas here — 


sss = 
eS 2 
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ven Hindus. It might be 
a visit here and see for 


some of them are not e 
best if you were to pay 
yourself how things are 


EDITOR. 


< 


RITUAL—II 


Is it necessary to 
ashes and sandal 
bhakta? If not w 
people do it? 





order. to becom 


y a 
do tHe. so-caliéet-refigious 
aa py 


4 iy 

5 44 D. SihgMa, 
ny iT _Yatanasi, 
No kind of ritual is necessari wil many kinds 
of ritual may be helpful. It would be wrong in 
the present circumstances for any one who finds 
ritual helpful to insist that every one should prac- 
lise it; but it is equally wrong for some one who 
does not find it helpful to object to others who 
do practise it. Bhagavan did not approve of either 
kind of intolerance. 
EDITOR. 


t * 


MYSTIC EXPERIENCE 


In your January number Dr. R. Fuchberger 
writes on ‘Brief Eternity’, giving his experience 
and describes it as a ‘glimpse of Realization’. I 
am interested in this because I had exactly the 
same type of experience while walking in Pondi- 
cherry a few years age. When I referred the mat- 
ter to two Swamis considered to have reached the 
stage of Self-Realization one said that it was not 
of much importance except that it showed the 
ardent desire to reach that ideal, and the other 
said that it was only a mystic experience and had 
nothing to do with Realization. I would like to 
know how Bhagavan would have interpreted it 
and whether any other of his devotees have had 
such experiences. 

Miss S. BAPAT, 
Poona. 


What do you mean when you speak of Swamis 
who are considered to have reached the stage of 
Self-Realization ? Self-Realization is mot a stage 
but the final and natural state. Mystic experien- 
ces which are pre-glimpses of it, with or without 
simultaneous outer awareness, are not CERIA 
A number of Bhagavan’s devotees have had an 
They may come to people who are not Bao 
on the path or have rot even set foot is ie 
poet Tennyson sometimes had such an exp 7 n 
which he described in @ letter to a frien ni og 
he did not even know that there was a P 
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follow. Bhagavan sometimes quoted it or refer- 
red to it as a true experience. Such an experi- 
ence is very aptly called a ‘brief eternity’, since 
it is timeless and therefore eternal while it lasts 
but of brief duration. It is just its brief duration 
which distinguishes it from the state of Bhagavan, 
with whom it was constant and unbroken, what- 
ever he was doing outwardly. That is a very rare 
thing. 

An experience such as Dr. Fuehsberger des- 
cribes can be said to be not very important imso- 
far as it does not necessarily betoken an advanced 
state of development, and it may be harmful if it 
leads a person to think too highly of himself ; but 
in itself it is undoubtedly a true experience, The 
thing to do is to try to make it constant by 
removing the traces of ego which obstruct it, by 
keeping the mind constantly prepared for its arri- 
wal. That is the meaning of Christ’s injunction to 
be always alert and expecting him, because he 
comes like a thief in the night. 


EDITOR. 


PREDESTINATION 


There is a quotation from Valmiki Ramayana : 
“Only cowards and weaklings take shelter under 
destiny.” Is that a fallacy ? 

SARRAZ NARASIMHARAO, 
Palakol. 

If it was a fallacy it would not be in Valmiki 
Ramayana. As is explained in the editorial of our 
April issue and also by our contributor A. Qut- 
buddin on page 130, nobody knows what is des- 
tined for him and therefore everybody must take 
responsibility for his actions and if he fails, can- 
not lay the blame on destiny. He has no right to 
say: “How can I succeed if it is my destiny to 
fait?” ; because he does not know that it is his 
destiny to fail. 


EDITOR. 


JANUARY 


The January 1967 issue I found possibly the 
finest so far. Your editorials continue to þe, as is 
the magazine, something so beautifully planned 
and compressed that each issue must reach th 
hearts of those who read it. 3 


CORNELIA Bacarorry 
Tarrytown, N.Y, U.S A 


* $ t 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


July 

APRIL 

Of all the copies of the quarterly so R 

enjoyed reading the latest one, April ia 
have to read it over and over again —th 1, and | 
much to reflect upon. ere is gy 
M. Rurwacay, 
Bombay, 


POEMS 


Your poem ‘The Elixir of Youth’ in the Janu. 
ary issue is marvellous in poetic beauty as well 
as in idea. The Garland of Gurws Sayings is 
worth daily repetition. May we have the full 
garland in this style. The Bhagavad Gita trans 
lation by Prof. Kulkarni and yourself is simple 
lucid and to the point. Your book reviews aie 
always good reading and learned. 


Dr, PREYA SHARAN Das, 
Mathura 


CLARIFICATION 


May I request a clarification by the learnt! 
author of the article ‘Pain and Pleasure’? M 
line 5 of the last paragraph the word ‘unlll 
should be ‘as long as’, or alternatively the words 
“cease to’ should be inserted before « identity 
ourselves ', 

: Similarly in the 12th line the word should t 
rapture’ instead of ‘rupture ’. 

E. V. Muniratina™ 

Guntur 


pem you for pointing out the mistake K 
3 long as’. “It Ought to have been correcte a 
hogs reading. In the second sentence, noua 
enue” is correct. It means a breach of f; 
eee” @ switch to a different mode of © 
ETO 


* 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


It seems to 
hagavan’s ph 


A 
$ w 
me very objectionable tO toni 
; otograph more j 
ful phs. They are th 
ne a the natura} state, as the photograph F ie 
Path ee Nanos, Ramana Maharshi si 
ture. Knowledge’. That is a Pret” 


syn. 
Miss SALLY woe 
Sacramento, ©? l 
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we never touch up Bhagavan's photographs in 
ordinary) sense of the word, I specifically 

the fioned in my reference to reconditioning on 

men 76 of,the January issue that it refers only to 

Patines that have got damaged. 

How do you like the frontispiece of this issue? 

EDITOR. 


* 


PRINTING 


The Mountain Path is not a magazine for an 
hour or so. It is permanent printed matter to 
be preserved. Every enquirer into Self who sees 
it once will ask for back numbers, So why not 
get it printed in greater quantity? Every page 
of it is a treasure. The number of readers for 
spiritual matter is increasing daily. 















TIRITHDAS HOTCHAND, 
Hyderabad, West Pakistan, 


We have several times already increased the 
mmber of copies printed but the circulation also 
| keeps on increasing. 

EDITOR. 


% 


VAUD ACTING AND INVALID 
REACTING 


ae discussing Determination and Free-will an 
sential discrimination should not be overlooked. 
eet universe is a colossal conceptual 
ot ‘space = mind, extended in the basic concepts 
tional k a duration *, Consequently all voli- 
| cepts ae lons (yu wei), so extended, are con- 
“Ting, It ae to that conceptual structure in 
“Nay appear “ee no doubt, that any effect they 
i pendent © have must be conceptual also, but 
i implieg ae In no sense integrated with what 
n the hie the concept of ‘Determination’. 
E r hand non-yolitional ‘acting’ (wu 
t Whic nied In apparent actions in space- 
kt itectly « Spontaneous and unconceived — 
hich ¢ a fae Pin the conceptual structure in 
a SENN and in which all phenomena 
dom thereto and all events to occur. Such 
Ha Te, is valid in relativity and pro- 


a relati 3 
nitration oY valid effect, whereas the egotic 
ual, 


= 


1S Superficial and ultimately in- 


a . 
t, also, is cognate with our freedom 


What we are, which the Maharshi 
implied, for apprehension as such 
Se aa with our inability to express 

n except in the relative terms to 
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which we are a 


f pparently j 
dom?’ y in Bonda 


correctly understood, 
we are required to do — fr 
giMary constraint 
iliusory effects. 
Of course there is e 
sarically 
but it is 
maintain 


! Ee. For ‘ free. 
is freedom to do as 
eedom from the ima- 
of ‘bondage’ to volition and its 


fiort, of course it i 

a struggle, continuous and odin 
that of a volitiona] T-concept, Seeking i 
ai its dominion. The conflict is not due to 
a positive effort to achieve its own extinction 2 
as appears to be currently assumed — but to it 
pertinacious resistance to that threatened aba 
ter. Only a relative ‘ego’ can struggle! The ego 
is a Canute wielding his Sword: he is wield- 
ing it against i i i 

aie the inflowing tide. And Only he 
WEI Wu Wet. 


+ a + 


WEI WU WEI 
1. AGAINST 


I can’t see why you allow Wei Wu Wei space 
in your magazine? Can’t you see that man is 
enmeshed up to his neck in delusion? Reiterat- 
ing in so many ways all the time at great length 
that everything is ‘I-I’ manifesting, he is express- 
ing the transcendental viewpoint when he should 
realize the relative one is the valid one, especially 
for him. Everything is the Self from one angle. 
From another everything is not the Self. Both 
views are true from their own level and we should 
use discrimination and choose the one which helps 
us to realize the Self. His realization that every- 
thing is ‘I-I’ is simply a convenient way for him 
to believe that everything is achieved and there 
is nothing to strive for, so why bother? His 
statement in the Jayanthi number, January 1966, 
that he has “a very profound regard for Bhaga- 
van, yet he is not a devotee “ (and who cares 
what he is?) and that everything is the Self are 
evidence of his delusion. Also his statement in 
a letter you published that he can’t see any need 
for a guru and that the Maharshi’s eyes are no 
different from those of a cat, etc. show he is 
completely blind to the fact that the inner eae 
zation of the Self is very different from what e 
means when he says ‘Enlightenment’ is a ' pro- 

ization’ thing is the Self. His 
founder a ee ltimate truth is 
‘profound realization’ of the u À Ta 
just a means he has of keeping t ee ae 
ifesting is j abe t 
sioni Hisi TT ma a eel it is what it 
on to something to convin’® tamasic and 
i i t. His attitude is very 3 
plainly is nov | lity. His deluded attitude 
out of touch with reality. 


ill only be communicated to his ‘fans’ (Lord 
w: 
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help them!) and he will get them drowned in 
the same unrealistic dream world he has created 
for himself. 
JOHN JARRED, 
Surrey Hills, N.S.W., Australia. 


2. FOR 


May I express my appreciation of the articles 
and extracts appearing in The Mountain Path 
under the name of ‘Wei Wu Wei’. They are re- 
markably clear and precise expositions of the 
themes found in Buddhism, Advaita Vedanta and 
Ramana’s expositions; and such formulations if 
modern, idiom are rare. From these articles I ven- 
tured into his books and I found the experience 
exhilarating because of the use of words in their 
unambiguous, etymological meaning to present 
abstract ideas such as space, time and individua- 
lity in terms as lucid and logical as in Euclidean 
geometry. In the context of Hinduism at the pre- 
sent time, the following extract from Wei Wu 
Wei seems to be most apt: 


“There seems never to have been a time at 
which sentient beings have not escaped from the 
dungeon of individuality. In the East Liberation 
was elaborated into a fine art but it may be 
doubted whether more people may not have made 
their escape from solitary confinement outside the 
organized religions than by means of them.” 

I would recommend Wei Wu Wei's writings to 
all earnest seekers and specially to those too much 
concerned with tradition. 

R. VENKATARAMAN, 
New Delhi. 


* * 


HALLUCINOGENIC DRUGS 


* 


I recently noticed, in The Mountain Path for 
July 1966 your comments on hallucinogenic drugs 
and spiritual growth, and your request for infor- 
mation from a medical man who had had experi- 
ence with them. 


I wholly agree with your statement that 
glimpses of Reality, or of Self-realization, must be 
maintained by the usual spiritual discplines. y 
have been a student of Ramana’s way, for several 
years, having started with your books dealin 
with his teachings. For me, Ramana ang Hua, g 
Po (I have John Blofeld’s translation, The me 
Teachings Of Huang Po) seem to point the aa 
better than most, but each of us must walk ae 
way for himself. at 


Some 6 years ago, in a medical journa] 


an article by Dr. Humphry Osmond I read 


» at that time 


4 


Ji uly 
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medical director of the Saskatchewan Beary 
Hospital, in which mention was are 
mystical type of experiences which man 
seemed to have when under the influence of 
“ psychedelic ” (consciousness-expanding) a 
stances as LSD, mescaline and peyote, Tie 5 
interested for this reason, and since that tine 
have used one or the other of these with Some N 
people, for the purpose of inducing religioy 
insight. Under proper conditions, it would sex 
that a deep understanding, beyond concepts, i 
achieved by a large percentage of subjects, As, 
psychiatrist at UCLA (U of Calif at Los Angele 
says, “To see oneself and the world from a ne 
perspective, even for a short time, can be meg 
helpful.” We insist that in order to maintain thi 
new awareness it is necessary to apply th 
insights in action, to change old habit patterns - 
for which there is no substitute for the recognise 
spiritual disciplines. One of our subjects was a 
atheist. He said “In my first experience I sa 
God; in my second one, I became God.” Ya 
unlike many here, will understand this statemen 
He has spent the past two years in an Ashram! 
India (with Amar Jyoti at Poona). When us 
properly, we have seen no damage from the 
substances. As one familiar with medicine, 
would say that they are less damaging phy“ 
logically than aspirin or penicillin. There A 
however, psychological hazards when impropel 
used. Many are not ready to face the loss oft 
ego which often occurs in this experience 5 
sense, the psychedelics may be considered í 
anaesthetics to the thinking mind (though u 
is no inability to think). One finds his 
THAT of which the thinking mind is only f n 
and to one who has not considered this e 
it can be frightening, and without understēti 
and loving support (so often lacking 1 A 
group of self-administration), can result | 
Psychotic break. In other words, psychedelic i 
SA things, are in themselves ne a f 
= ea But our experience indicates aig wi 
REN an important and constructive strut 
uses, W aooi them, as, well 77 ittle ft 
€ hear much of the latter, and YY i 


inci 
Of the 
J Person 


EE as a result of the public nysterion 
i 3 fa result of distortion and ma?" jie 


WS media of a few spectacular © ss! 

Dr. Joun yo" 

Socorro, Nv pill? 

es better if one can take the P ath wut 
încentives. If one uses them, the * 


can 
renounce them the better. po 


"FE 
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„WHO AM 1’ AND ZEN 


Occurring in Philip Kapleau's book “The Three 
ns of Zen’, reviewed in The Mountain Path 
prt ier 1966, is an episode which is of far more 
of are stine relevance and interest for those 
ie the sadhana of Atma Vichara as taught by 
Maharshi and it seems worth while 
Ramana 
giving an outline of it for the benefit of those 
who may not have had a chance to read the book. 
It appears in the section on ‘Dokusan’ (inter- 
views between the Roshi and students), starts on 
page 136 and concerns the first efforts of a 
thirty-three year old westerner to practise self- 
enquiry, her day-by-day reports to the Roshi and 
his consequent guidance and advice. 
The student had been practising Za-Zen for 
two years previous to her present participation 
in the sesshin of Yasutani-Roshi, principally on 
the koan ‘Mu’, but without any apparent suc- 
cess; in fact she admits to finding it distasteful. 
The Roshi tells her that concentration on ‘Mu’ 
is the same as enquiry into one’s essential being 
but suggests that she might find a slightly differ- 
ent approach more absorbing, such as investigat- 
| ing ‘What am I?’ or ‘Who am I?’ She agrees 
i that the last would be more meaningful for her 
and so embarks upon this ‘koan’ for the 
remainder of the Sesshin. 
What very quickly becomes apparent to the 
reader, and rather surprising to one who has him- 
eae enquiring in this way for quite a 
t nae how extraordinarily difficult, boring and 
| = = the student finds the practice, as can be 
Brisco om the following quotations picked at 
| m from her reports. 
‘When I question myself “Who am I?” I say 
i to myself, 
Tam bones, I am blood, I am skin”. Where 
do I go from there?’ 


Th other 
th Mer words, she cannot dissociate herself from 
e body. 


“ne I don't know who it is that is asking 
it ig gan 12” and not knowing this, or who 
hat is being asked, how can I find out 

O ang 


tae come to the conclusion that I am this 

At w T these eyes, these legs and so forth. 

Not e; pace time I realise that these organs do 
Xist independently.’ 


A dan te Possibilities of this last statement are 
- Teeg Poi hen she goes on to say that her eyes 
êet og aS to perceive in order to perform the 
t the wad and that therefore she must be part 
verse, No hint is given of knowledge of 
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the Being which makes the very act of seeing 
possible — attention is centred on eye-ball and 
external objects. 


‘Last time you said I was not my mind and 
not my body, I don’t understand. If I am neither 


of these, nor a combination of them, what ` 


am I?’ 


It is so difficult, that she must address the ques- 
tion to her Master rather than to herself. And 
then, fear 


‘I have always thought of myself as a mind 
and a body. It frightens me to think differently.’ 


Yasutani-Roshi listens with infinite patience 
and his replies cannot fail to arouse a deep res- 
ponse from devotees of Ramana Maharshi. So 
similar are they in character to the answers given 
by Bhagavan when questioned by seekers, that 
they could easily be mistaken for his own words. 
A few examples will illustrate this. 


‘Remember you are neither your body nor 
your mind. And you are not your mind added 
to your body. Then what are you ? If you would 
grasp the real You and not merely a figment, 
you must constantly ask yourself “ Who am 1?” 
with absolute devotion.’ 

‘If you persistently question yourself “Who 


am I?” with devotion and zeal — that is to 
say, moved by a genuine desire for Self- 
knowledge — you are bound to realise the 


nature of Mind.’ 

‘So long as you think of yourself as this 
small body you will feel restless and dis- 
contented. But when through enlightenment you 
actually experience the universe as identical 
with yourself, you will attain lasting peace.’ 

«..., man is forever seeking and grasping. 
Why? He grasps for the world because 
intuitively he longs to be rejoined with that 
from which he has been estranged through 
delusion.’ 

‘The fact is that in their essential nature all 
sentient beings transcend their body and their 
mind which are not two but one. The failure of 
human beings to perceive this fundamental 
truth is the cause of all their suffering.’ 

‘The question “Who am I? ” precipitates you 
into an awareness of your fundamental soli- 
darity with the universe.’ 

‘The answer can only come out of persistent 
questioning with an intense yearning to know.’ 

‘The question “ Who am I?” brings you to 
the radiant core of your being.’ 

But in spite of these wonderfully illumined 
words of guidance, the account ends as the 
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Sesshin draws to a close, with the student in the 
same perplexed and confused state of mind and 
one is left pondering over why, for some seekers, 
it is so difficult as to be almost impossible to 
recognise that, in essence, they are most definitely 
not a body despite all apparent evidence to the 
contrary and that if once this can be grasped and 
actually seen, the keys to the “paradise garden” 
is theirs for evermore. 


SARAH FARRAND, 


London. 
= * kd * 
HOLLAND 
As far as I know you do not yet have a 


stockist for the Netherlands. Perhaps you would 
accept me as a stockist. I have many friends who 
are interested in spiritual matters and I have 
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been active 


fifteen years. 


Through The Mountain Path I learneg teh 
and understand Sri Ramana Maharshi, aid 
was a turning point in my life. In future yy" 
to dedicate myself completely to him a be 
teachings. I have already told many people ae 
him and they were all very impresseq i ia 
wonderful photograph of him. Knowing tan 
serving The Mountain Path I serve the Mah n 
it would be a joy for me to help you. 


in spiritual work for mo 
Te ths 
a 


arshi, 


R P, JASPERS, 
Overveen, The Netherlands, 


Gladly. We have known indirectly for Some 


time past that there is great spiritual interest in 


the Netherlands but have had few direct contacis 
up to now. 
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of Letters, verse 16. | 
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QUEST AND EGOISM 


E is tremendously exhilarating to learn 

for the first time the truth of the One 
Self and the possibility of Self-Realization. 
At last life has a meaning and a purpose! 
Al previous desires and ambitions fade into 
| significance ; they were mere re-arrange- 
ie in the pattern of the mirage, whereas 
Rake Penetrating beyond the mirage to 
ate? Y. So one vows oneself to the great 
Re and, Most often, is drawn into some 
a following some path or discipline. 
Seeks with awed reverence upon the 
2 Mae eT, those already advanced on 
oe But it is not long before one dis- 
ke at by no means all of them merit 
| forts pect. A few seem earnest in their 
it is and helpful towards others ; and these 
| shoo n?, ate on a good way, but with a 
f- Covers disillusionment the new recruit dis- 
Not oy to be very imperfect people. 
x have they failed to eradicate their 
ong x he may find less simple goodness 
fo hem than among his associates or 
Me T associates in the world of ignorance. 
ĉar them speak maliciously of one 
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Editorial 


another and find a jealousy no less bitter 
than among worldlings. Not only that, but 


some are grasping and possessive, some 
assertive and boastful; some lack 
self-control; some embellish their path 


with a string of cheap love affairs. If under- 
standing has really sunk into the heart of 
the newcomer and truth been recognised as 
what he always knew but did not know that 
he knew, nothing of all this can make him 
doubt — nothing again can ever make him 
doubt — nevertheless it is a great disappoint- 
ment and many have felt that it needs an 
explanation. 


One explanation is that the process of 
sadhana squeezes out the lower tendencies in 
a person and brings them to the surface in 
the process of casting them out, just as 
psycho-analysis is supposed to. This is a 
healing process but it can cause a lot of in- 
convenience to the person concerned and to 
those who have to live or work with him. 
Some one once complained to Bhagavan that - 
low thoughts crowded into his mind henhe 
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was trying to meditate and Bhagavan said : 
“That's all right. Everything that’s in the 
mind has to be brought out. How can they 
be cast out if they are not brought to the 
surface ?” On another occasion a complaint 
was made to him of the arrogant behaviour 
of one of the senior devotees and he said : 
“That is only his vasanas (inherent tenden- 
cies) coming out”, 


Sometimes it happens that. a person’s first 
perception of Truth has a transforming 
effect, bringing out all that is beautiful in 
him, so that his friends wonder, finding him 
a new and delightful person. But that is 
only temporary. It may be followed by a 
surfacing of his worst tendencies, so that 
those who wondered at his improvement 
begin to find him worse than before and 
question whether it would not have been 
better if he had never put his hand to the 
plough. Only then, when both armies have 
been mustered, is the battle joined ; and it 
may be a lifelong one. 


This, however, still leaves unexplained the 
many cases of aspirants who were outstand- 
ing egoists before they took to the path and 
seem to remain so afterwards, and of good, 
kind-hearted people who do not take any 
path. When Christ was asked why he 
associated with riff-raff he answered that it 
is those who are sick and need the doctor 
not those who are in good health. There 
may have been some sarcasm in this, since 
one can hardly imagine those who thus 
challenged Christ to have been in a good 
state of spiritual health ; nevertheless jt does 
point to the fact that it is those who recog- 
nize themselves to be sick that seek treat- 
ment. That explains why it is so often mis- 
fits and outsiders who become aspirants, 


An American woman once asked Bhagavan 
why we should seek Realization and he 
answered: “Who asks you to if you are 
satisfied with life as it is?” But, he went 
on to explain, people often become dissatis- 
fied with life and then they turn to God 
and seek guidance. That explains why the 
good, comfortable, kind-hearted People so 
seldom become seekers. They lack the spur 
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of initial discontent to start them of 
said that he who seeks shall fing, bet vi 
one even knows that there is anythin 
seek the first stage of seeking may he ty 
take the form of rejecting the sham e 
faction provided by a worldly life, This E 
be provoked by tragic events, but it fe 
state of mind and assails the Prosperous a 
less than the indigent, the successful as well 
as the failures. It can be the result of bore. 
dom as well as of tragedy. 


There is also another, more psychological 
explanation why many egoists take the path 
(and it is only a matter of degree, because 
we are all egoists, more or less, until the eg 
is burnt out at the end of the path). Itis 
because the ego has much to expect from it 
more indeed than from any worldly attain- 
ment, even though vowed to immolation, 
There have been mystery religions in which 
some one has been treated like a king ora 
god for a year, only to be sacrificed at the 
year’s end. That is a symbol of the ego; 
except that on the path the term is not fixed 
and can be postponed indefinitely. And after 
all, even if the ego were not to make this 
hazardous choice, the life of the world also 
faces it with the ultimate extinction 
death. 

I mentioned in a previous editorial how 
the path or quest goes in alternate waves? 
expansion and contraction symbolised 7 
Jupiter and Saturn. This can be explam 
quite simply. All that one has to do * | 
keep one’s mind still, take cognizant? n 
outer happenings, concentrate on the m 
fact of being, and remain poised an np 
tae Benes from within. It is as A f 
a a A But, although simple, rA je 
shaving a TREN 5 e tempia A 

or while stirring the porridge: 
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| and the other is that they add nothing to the 
i success of that presumptive character but 
merely mull over what has already been 
decided or will have to be decided in due 
course. They have the disastrous effect of 
deafening the mind to the still small voice 
of the Self and preventing the spiritual 
intuition or awareness of Self from flowing 
in, so that the presumptive ‘I’, like an evil 
ghost, seems to usurp the place of the Self. 

























This helps to explain the paradox of say- 
ing that the mind of the realized man is 
dead. It is quite alive for receiving impres- 
sions — inwardly : awareness and intuitions 
of the Self; outwardly: from things and 
events of which it takes cognizance ; it is 
only dead to its usurped role of creator, 
creating an imaginary world for an illusory 
being. And it is much more efficient for 
being set free from this. 


THE EVIL GHOST 


In the heart — pure being : 
“Isness alone is.” 
Outwardly — flow of events: 
“A dance, a rhythm.” 
Between — an evil ghost : 
“The impostor me,” 
Who seems the very hub and 
first of things, 
But, scrutinized, dissolves and is not there. 
Pure being in the heart — 
be this, be still; 
Flow of events without — cognize, accept ; 
he evil ghost — be vigilant, expel ; 
1S is the path and all the wisdom of it. 


fares People find it rather difficult just to 


h to pure awareness of being and stop 
© Mind 


in th rambling, so the paths laid down 


to bel Various religions offer them crutches 
am ce them do it —asking yourself ‘Who 
Or Wat » Or being mindful of your actions, 
| Mantr ching your breathing, or repeating a 
“fey œ OF concentrating on a scriptural 
A X puzzling over an insoluble problem 
ihe JUSt ways of stilling and controlling 
SRA, you can’t do it without them. 
fat Mind begins to be stilled to a 
or lesser degree and for longer oY 
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shorter periods, the barrier against spiritual 
knowledge is breached and it begins to 
flood in, sometimes pure and formless, some- 
times garbed in bliss or ecstasy or healing 
grace or innate vigour or prevision or super- 
natural powers, according to the individual 
nature, just as wine takes the form of the 
receptacle it flows into. In some people, the 
temporary stilling of the mind occurs with 
no striving;or effort and the barrier to expe- 
riences and powers is thus removed without 
their understanding what is happening or 
why. They come to be known as natural 
mystics. 


From this explanation of the process that 
takes place we can come back to the ques- 
tion of egoism and the alternate phases of 
expansion and contraction experienced 
during the quest. Each time the barrier is 
breached the Water of Life flows through, 
even though it be only a slight trickle or a 
fitful jet; a feeling of expansion, Grace, 
well-being results, whether or not accom- 
panied by any of the powers or experiences 
referred to above. But the lurking ego is 
not slow to pounce upon the new supply and 
use it for its own ends, for enjoyment or 
boasting or glorification or whatever it may 
be, thereby closing the barrier again and 
preparing a new period of contraction and 
aridity, of which it will soon complain. And 
so the wheel goes round. It is necessary to 
be ever on the alert and when Grace comes, 
to avoid stealing it or impeding its flow. 
When King Janaka attained realization he 
said: “At last I have caught the thief who 
has been robbing me all these years.” 


Thus the ego has plenty of rewards to look 
forward to on the quest, and of a rarer and 
more exotic kind than it would find in the 
crude life of the world. There are ancient 
myths where the hero had to pass by trees 
laden with jewels or rare fruits, but woe 
betide him if he stopped to gather them. Or 
where lotus-eaters can dissolve his initiative 
or a Circe turn him into a swine. The 
warnings of dangers on the path are not 
fanciful ; they are sober realities. Indeed, 
when the flow of Grace is bounteous but the 


resistance of the ego tenacious it may well 
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happen that the resultant stress will over- 
balance the mind. I have seen not a few 
such cases. 


The most pernicious egoism is that of the 
person who has already advanced far enough 
on the path to obtain certain experiences. 
The Realized Man is set free from ordinary 
rules of conduct. He no longer needs them. 
As is said in the Old Testament, he is a 
“law unto himself ”, Having direct 
apprehension of the Divine Harmony and no 
egoistic impulses to put him in opposition to 
it, he needs no outer directives. This has 
been recognized in the various religions. 
For instance, the 4th Century Christian 
Desert Fathers, than whom none could be 
more extreme in austerity, declared that onc 
who had attained the goal could return to 
the cities of the world and live there un- 
recognized. Ag explained in ‘ Above Ortho- 
doxy and Unorthodoxy’ in ‘The Mountain 
Path’ of October 1965, Ramana Maharshi 


followed only such aspects of orthodoxy as 
seemed fitting to him. 


But this truth gives rise to a pernicious 
heresy. It may happen that some corrupt- 
ed individual claims on the basis of real or 
alleged experiences to be above good and evil 
and free to indulge in various kinds of 
licentiousness. Such a man is likely to cor- 
rupt himself and others, especially as he is 
only too apt to set himself up as a guru. 
That is a form of indulgence the ego loves. 
No such claim is valid. A conclusive answer 
to all such claims is that only he in whom 
the ego has dissolved really is above the 
law ; and he in whom the ego has dissolved 
will have no incentive to indulge in licenti- 
ous behaviour. Therefore the very fact that 
a man does so is proof that the ego in him 
still exists and that he is not authorised to 


but is deluding others and possibly himself 
also. 


One conclusion is definite; that whatever 
method or path an aspirant may follow, in 
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whatever religion, it is a methoq or 
towards the liquidation of the ans Path 

therefore whoever retains a strong easy 

whether it manifests as arrogance, aon 

licentiousness, avarice or whatever else i 

very far from the goal, no Matter what 

experiences he may enjoy. Whatever tech- 

nique of inner purification may be follo 
the gross outer work of moral purification 
must be done. There may be possibilities on 
some paths of obtaining occult powers while 
still weighed down by moral impurities, tha 
is by egoism, but never of attaining spiritual 
realization. There are paths where Specific 
exercises are given for cultivating the 
several virtues and eradicating their 
Opposite vices. In yoga, as traditionally 
taught, the first two steps, before asanas or 
postures are even attempted, are yama and 
niyama, the acquisition of moral control, 
without which a practiser may master end- 
less stunts but will never attain the goal. On 
some other paths the moral discipline is less 
formal, comes more from within. These are 
questions of technique ; what is definite i 
that liquidation of the ego is the goal and it 


can never be attained on any path while 
harbouring egoism. 
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FROM DHARMA TO MOKSHA 































N my article relating karma to dharma 
published in this April’s The Mountain 
path, I spoke of ‘purushartha’ or ‘ indivi- 
qual effort’. The word ‘purushartha’ also 
has the meaning ‘ goal in life’. In this sense 
there are traditionally four purusharthas : 
dharma, artha, kama and moksha — inte- 
| grity, prosperity, pleasure and Liberation. 
| This is apt to come as a surprise to Chris- 
| tins and Buddhists who think of religion 
| as world-renouncing, but the ‘Sanatana 
| Dharma’, the ‘Eternal Law’ which is 
spoken of nowadays as ‘Hinduism’ is world 
f and life affirming. It does not reject life 
| tut affirms and then transcends it. Tkere is 
| indeed the possibility of renunciation (being 
| the universal religion it has to contain all 
Possibilities) but that is not the main 
| current. The broad plan is that life should 
| be governed by the four purusharthas: 
dharma regulates it, artha and kama fulfil 
i, and moksha transcends it. 


, 


poe is a certain parallel between the 
| ae Purusharthas and the four ashrams or 
A cel stages of life. Dharma applies 
stud € stage of the brahmachari or celibate 
cee artha and kama to the stage of the 

ast z a or householder, and moksha to the 
“of ae Stages, first of retirement and then 
| Unciation. However, this parallel must 
be exaggerated: dharma remains the 
Moksha dation of all four stages and 
‘Tot is ee ultimate goal, although it may 

© the proximate goal of the first two. 


oe Us first consider dharma. ‘ Integrity ’ 
i AM inadequate translation for it, but 
E Bo English word that does cover its 
iusti plications of law, religion, honour, 
‘Support erived from a root meaning to 
tus .. Or ‘control’, it means the religi- 
pl and social law or tradition of 
Die ty. It can also (as I mentioned 
be article on its relation to karma) refer 
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By 
BHAGAVAN DAS 


to the type of fulfilment natural to any parti- 
cular person, that is his ‘swadharma’. 
Purthermore, it is widely used, for instance 
in the epics, to imply honourable conduct 
or what would nowadays be called ‘fair 
play’. 

According to the ancient traditional pattern 
ci life, the celibate student went to live at 
the school of his teacher or guru, which was 
apt to be in a forest clearing away from 
towns. The instruction was both in theory 
and practice. For instance, with young 
Kshatriyas such as Krishna or the Pandava 
biothers, it consisted largely of training in 
the art of war and the use of weapons. But 
it included philosophy and the scriptures 
also, and running through it like a golden 
thread was constant instruction in the theory 
and practice of dharma. However wealthy 
or high ranking a student might be, he lived 
a simple, austere life at the gurukula. All 
alike performed services to the guru and 
engaged in the necessary work for the run- 
ning of the ashram. 


But when the youth’s education was 


finished a marriage was arranged for him 
and he was expected to go forth into the 
world and win fame and prosperity. One 
of the titles of Arjuna was ‘wealth-winner ’, 
conferred on him because of the amount of 
tribute he brought back from his expedition 
preparing the way for Yuddhishthira’s 
horse-sacrifice. This was a Kshatriya’s way 
of gaining wealth; a craftsman or merchant 
or agriculturist would have other ways. 
But the important point is that, whatever 
caste a man might belong to, his striving 
after artha did not mean that the epoch of 
dharma was closed in his life. As a student 
he was learning dharma; as a householder 
he was living, practising and exemplifying 
it. Throughout the epics every action is 
measured by the yardstick of dharma. 
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True, there are villains there, as in real life ; 
true too that even some noble characters 
succumb on occasion ; but adharma, wrong- 
doing, is always recognized for what it is 
and condemned. 


Conditions have changed vastly since the 
epics, but so far as a Hindu is still a Hindu, 
still an inheritor of the Sanatana Dharma, 
dharma is still his yardstick. Whether he 
be a professional man, a merchant, an 
industrialist or even a politician, he is 
expected to conduct his life, both public and 
private, according to the law of dharma. 
On the one hand he does not renounce or 
despise mundane life ; on the other he does 
not forsake dharma for success in it. He 
strives but strives honourably. 


In ancient times the acceptance of artha 
or prosperity as a goal in life did not 
altogether apply to the Brahmins. They had 
their own dharma or way of life, and this 
seldom led to prosperity. They might be 
performers of ritual or advisers to a king 
or educationists or even agriculturists ; but 
whatever their walk in life, it was to be 
conducted in accordance with dharma. 


The third purushartha, kama, meaning 
primarily sexual love and secondarily 
pleasure in general, did not have to wait 
till the attainment of prosperity. On the 
contrary, youths were married early. Rama 
and Lakshman were already married when 
they left for exile in the forest rather than 
contravene dharma. The law was liberal ; 
it allowed polygamy; but it had to be 
observed. Licentious breach of dharma was 
sternly condemned. 


According to the Hindu outlook on life: 
power, wealth and enjoyment are not de- 
precated so Jong as they are honourably 
come by. What is demanded always and at 
all times is dharma, that is honourable deal- 
ing. There is only one exception, and this 
may seem shocking to the modern ming — 
not because modern practice is more honour- 
able but because it is less outspoken. That 
is that a ruler is openly encouraged to prac- 
tise even deceit towards other rulers for the 
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welfare of his kingdom. He as aa 
sacrificing his private integrity ion 
lic welfare. 


Now let us see how this outlook 
with the fourth purushartha, that js 
ox Liberation. Liberation means liberation 
from the apparent reality of the World te. 
ported by the senses and realization Of the 
self-subsistent Self whose reflection the Outer 
world is seen to be.’ For the Liberated there 
is no ego, no apparent individual ‘me? 
standing between the Self and its reflection 
as the world, and therefore no one {0 
desire some things and fear others. There- 
fore the Liberated Man will certainly not 
seek artha or kama, wealth or pleasure, 
But on the other hand, he will also not 
reject them if they appear as a part of his 
karma, as they did with both Rama and 


Krishna, the two Avatars described in the 
epics. 


accords 
Moksha 


However, one who is dedicated to the 
quest of Moksha without yet having attained 
it may reject them. Knowing that the illu 
sory individual being is the obstacle to the 
attainment of Moksha, and that wealth 
power and pleasure are the roots that 
nourish it, he may renounce them as a meals 
to its destruction. Thus we get the phen 
menon of the sadhu or sannyasin by Pas 
ing the householder stage and going dire 
from student to renunciate. Such havt 
always been honoured in Hindu society: 
instead of seeking the lower goal first, they 
am direct at the higher ; 
Worldly, they seek the eternal. T 
others Moksha remains the distant or a 


dary goal, for them it is the sole, P” 
and Immediate aim. 


However, renunciation of artha and A 
not necessarily imply La 
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ierested activity man attains the 
a 1 Jt is noteworthy that Sri 
Bae iia “Maharshi also discouraged his fol- 
He is from renouncing their worldly 
tatus and told them rather to seek Moksha 
3 the life of the world. This does not neces- 
P as we see from the life of Arjuna, 
involve either physical poverty or celibacy. 
The goal of Moksha transcends those of 
atha and kama rather than conflicting with 


them. 


























What, then, of the relation between 
dharma and Moksha ? Here there can þe no 
conflict, because the disinterested activity 
which Sri Krishna constantly enjoins as the 
| means to Moksha is itself dharma. It is the 
= removal of adharma, that is of disharmony 
or wrong-doing, that is necessary for the 
establishment of dharma, and this is at the 
same time the pathway to Moksha. 


It is obvious, then, that the four puru- 
| sharthas are not of equal importance. A 
| man’s life must be regulated by dharma, 
| én lead through artha and kama, and 
| ould culminate in Moksha. Artha and 
| kama can be by-passed, but dharma remains 


| the framework of life whichever pattern is 
| followed. 


| Dharma is incumbent on all, whereas 
| Moksha is only for those who choose it, or 
| (if one only knew) whom it chooses. Being 
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incumbent on all, dharma bears partly 
though by no means exclusively, the appear- 
ance of a social pattern ; being the goal for 
the solitary, Moksha appears a lone path ; 
but dharma leads to Moksha through the 
removal of adharma. 


One who has attained Moksha, which is 
the final flowering of dharma, no longer needs 
the outer law of dharma, being henceforth 
incapable of adharma, He may continue to 
conform to it, having no motive for not 
doing so, or he may ignore or disregard it. 
There is a parallel recognition of this in 
another tradition, the Hebraic, where it is 
said of one who has attained Wisdom that 
henceforth “He was a law unto himself.” 
Such a one is beyond the Sastras. “No more 
use than a well in flooded land are the Vedas 
for an enlightened Brahmin.”2 As Buddha 
put it: having reached the further shore, 
he no longer needs the raft on which he 
crossed over. For him, the race has been 
run, the mountain peak attained ; there is 
nothing more to be done. 


He may or may not still perform a func- 
tion on earth. His function may or may not 
accord with the letter of the law. In any 
case he will be a living embodiment of 
dharma. 





1The Bhagavad Gita, II, 18. 
2Ibid., II, 46, 
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ARJUNA’S DILEMMA 


q pem description of Arjuna’s state of mind in 

the opening chapter of Srimad Bhagavad 
Gita furnishes an excellent example of a 
moral problem. When the Pandava and 
Kaurava armies were ranged on opposite 
sides and only awaited the signal for the 
attack, Arjuna asked Lord Krishna, his 
Divine Charioteer, to drive his chariot to a 
vantage ground wherefrom he could com- 
mand a good view of the eminent warriors 
arrayed on either side. When this was done, 
he saw, in his own words, not great fighters 
but, “fathers and grandfathers, teachers, 
uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons and com- 
rades ; also fathers-in-law and close friends 
in both the armies.” 1 Overwhelmed by the 
sight,'he said: “ When I see them, my kins- 
men, drawn up and eager to fight, O Krishna, 
my limbs give way, my mouth is parched, 
my body trembles and my hair stands on end, 
(The bow) Gandiva slips from my hand and 
my skin burns all over. I am unable to 
stand. My mind is reeling.” 2 Particularly 
is he affected by the sight of his former 
teachers: “How can I attack Bhishma and 
Drona in battle with my arrows ? Worthy 
are they of my veneration.” «“ My heart is 
stricken with the weakness of compassion, 
my mind is confused about my duty.” 3, 


Though Arjuna knows well enough that 
his caste duty, as a Kshatriya, is to take an 
active part in a righteous war, he feels un- 
nerved by the thought of having to slay his 
own kinsfolk. He shrank from this most 
distasteful task and therefore “said he 
would not fight and remained silent.” 4 


The reason for his refusal to fight is, as 
he himself says, his feeling for his kinsfolk. 
The word swajanam occurs four times in his 
speech and its equivalent swabandhavan 
ence. Obviously it is the sight of his close 
relatives that awakens compassion in him. 


3 
Prof. M. K. VENKATARAMa ii 


But this compassion has invaded his mind 
at an inopportune moment and therefore the 
Lord characterises as a weakness: 
“ Whence has this loathsome feeling come 
upon you in this crisis? It is ignoble, y 
is disgraceful. It debars you from heaven, 
Do not yield to this weakness. Shake off 
this base faint-heartedness and arise! 5 


it 


Compassion is a noble sentiment n 
doubt, but it should be exercised at the 
right time and in the right way. Its ex 
pression becomes ignoble if it is at the 
wrong time and in the wrong wa), 
so as to cloud a man’s judgment ani 
prevent him from discharging his duty 
And in fact clearer scrutiny shows that il 
Was not true compassion that withheld 
Arjuna from doing what had to be done bit 
reluctance to undertake an unpleasant task 
The Lord, being the searcher of hearts, had 
no difficulty in exposing this. The worts 
“You speak words that seem to be bee, 
tears aside the cloak. We can well st 
compassion in a soldier or any other, H! 
is expressed at a moment when he is Cal i 
upon to perform an unpleasant task. ie 
have a parallel in the excuses that He 
“vented, though he had proof enough raf 
his uncle Claudius was guilty of foul P y 
ee, his father, As a loyal Son fys 
King, it was his duty to avenge his o 

but he kept on postponing P 
This was due to temper” fit 
Weakness, but he deceived himself % ip 


into thinkin > use 
> t beca 
evidence w § that it was en 


: hen“ 
as inadequate. Then, WE yo 
play scene furnished him with clear ” 


1The B 5 
Tha A egavad Gita, 1, 26-27. 
3 Ibid a OU, 
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Fit ARJUNA’S 
| | 

reason he gave himself was that by 
: his uncle when the latter was at 


he would be sending him straight to 


| the 

| killin 
prayer 

heaven. 
| It is again a case of self-deception when 
Arjuna declares: © qt would be better 
indeed to live as a beggar in this world with- 
out slaying these venerable teachers. 
= Rather than slay his kinsfolk and teachers 
and wade to the throne through blood he 
' would throw away the kingdom, even if the 
| alternative was begging his bread. This is 
_ yery brave talk and might have deceived an 
ordinary person, though not the Lord. It 
| seems to have deceived Arjuna himself into 
thinking that he was making a heavy sacri- 
| fice for the sake of his convictions. We can 
see, however, that it was not genuine renun- 
| cation but only a cloak for his feelings if 
we compare his case with that of a magis- 
| trate who offers to resign his post just when 
lie is called upon to pronounce sentence on 
his own son or ‘near relative for some capital 
| offence. Would clear-thinking people be 
taken in by such an ostensible spirit of 
| Sacrifice ? Sri Shankara makes it clear in 
| his commentary on the opening verses of 
the second chapter of the Gita that Arjuna’s 
| ofer to throw away the kingdom was not 
į Prompted by a genuine spirit of renuncia- 
ton but by a false feeling of Vairagya 
Which is\apt to come over people when faced 
With an unpleasant obligation. 


7 


ian Lord had first to tear aside these two 
| ie ace of compassion and the other of 

Barr on, before he could make Arjuna 
U at what withheld him from doing his 
man really its unpleasant nature. Few 
a. like killing others, but duty is a hard 
| and ae It is no respecter of persons 

otten S Voice is imperious. Its path is more 
pa ewn with brambles than with roses. 
May X or may not lead to success; or it 
wS to death. In any case, there 1s no 
‘ther away from it, This is the central 
re Lord Krishna’s discourse to Arjuna, 
Me ough him to mankind as a whole. 
allo Struction is not meant for Arjuna 
t py, No is it confined to a particular time 
ae. It is truly universal, 
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; To establish men firmly in a sense of their 
duty something more is needed than just to 
say “you ought to do it”. The ‘ought’ 
has, of course, a necessary place in life. Its 
Purpose is to make a man do something, 
which left to himself, he might not do. 
There is no need, for instance, to tell a man 
that he ought to eat and drink, because he 
will do that in any case. But if we want 
him to refrain from eating and drinking on 
particular occasions, then the word ‘ ought’ 
comes into use. But a ‘moral ought’ is not 
a secure enough foundation to make a man 
realise that he should remain true to his 
station in life and discharge the duties 
attached to it. For this he needs to go 
beyond morality to metaphysics, to appre- 
ciate the order of the universe and the 
fundamental principles on which it is based. 
Therefore the Lord vouchsafed Arjuna the 


vision of His Cosmic Form (Viswarupa 
Darshana) and gave him Divine sight 
wherewith to appreciate its significance. 


Then Arjuna perceived that the Lord in His 
Cosmic Form embraced the whole universe, 
that He pervaded it and ordered it on a basis 


of law, of which He Himself was the 
upholder. As such He punished the wrong- 
doers, and the sons of Dhritarashtra 


together with Bhishma, Drona and Karna 
were even now rushing into His fearful jaws 
and would thus be despatched even with- 
out Arjuna’s help. Arjuna was simply to 
be an instrument for achieving the pre- 
ordained in the hands of the Mighty, All- 
Devouring Lord. This vision took away the 
conceit from Arjuna, making him realize 
that by doing his duty he would really be 
only an instrument in accomplishing the 
cosmic purpose. Pride and the sense of 
self-importance have to be removed before 
the individual can become spiritually 
regenerate. In the case of Arjuna this was 
effected by his vision of the cosmic form of 


the Lord. 


The individual has not only to be set free 
from pride and self-importance, but also 
from the multifarious desires which pull him 
in different directions. They must be re- 


7Ibid., IL 5. 
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placed by the single desire to do the will of 
God, realizing that God is not only the 
Supreme Reality but also the Supreme 
Value. When this is fully grasped he will 
experience no further conflict but, in an 
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Octobe 
effortless manner, will do the right thi 

the right moment in the right mt 
Thus moral life has God as its Sou 
Guarantor, and ethics derives from an 
physics. ela, 


A GARLAND OF WITNESS 


ae a aie aed ei ee ee a ek i ik ac cc) 


À 
N 
NLY the mystics see life as it is, as a 
garland woven upon the thread of the 
Eternal.” And the mystics of East and West 
bear the same witness. I have woven 
together a few flowers here that I have 
gathered from them. 


St. Augustine, a 4th Century Christian, 
said in his ‘Confessions’: “I turned 
inwards and saw the eternal, unchangeable 
Light of God. Truth is the eternal Light 
that illuminates me. My soul is safe only in 
Thee. Thou leadest my soul to an Ocean 


of unspeakable bliss, Surpassing all happi- 
ness of earthly life.” 


In the 12th Century St. Francis of Assissi 
said: “If you are unhappy put on the gar- 
ment of prayer and stay before the radiant 
Face of God till your heart is glad again.” 


In the same century Hildegard, Abbess of 
Bingen, told her friends that she often saw 
a radiant light glittering like a cloud in the 
sun and once heard a voice from it 


3 $ saying : 
“I am the radiant light shining in the dark- 
ness.” 


Thomas a Kempis, 14th Century author of 
“The Imitation of Christ’, bade us; « Leave 
behind you all that is perishable 


ay 
I. G. SCHULT 


seeking salvation only in Thee, O Lord! 
Give me Thyself and my soul has every: 
thing.” 


Meister Eckhart, great Dominican prea 
cher and mystic, said: “God is nearer tt 
me than I am to myself. Let me be sileni 
allowing God to speak and act through me: 


Nearer to me? The same is said in th 


Quran: “We are nearer to man than hi 
jugular vein.” 


Jeanne Guyon, 17th Century ger 
mystic, declared: “Do not seek God oui 
side but only in yourself.” 


And Rabia, a Muslim woman saint, "ai 
ing a devotee calling, calling upon God, si 
“What are you calling for? He is E 


sosit 

In the same sense, Angelus si 
another 17th Century Christian P, j 
said: “Where are you going? Heav 


CAG 0! 
within you. If you seek Him elsewhere! 


will always miss your Goal.” i 

The German Buddhist Dr- Fodder 
reminds us: “We must shut our eY i y 
would see. We must become emp + at 
attain. Only when our senses are silen 
the gates o 


f Eternity opened.” 


ic 
: f - Seek : ys 
Te ae gerne ae he added, AA the modern ADET M ot 
freeing it 1 i and filing a e etienticn ute declared : realizi j 
reeing it from evi and ing it with erat é n should be given to the hat tli 
Drite, I will turn inwards jn silence, Hara ree bearing in mint 
€aven is within you- 
SS 
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KRISHNA, TEACHER OF 


N the Bhagavad Gita Krishna taught 
J Arjuna the rules of Dharma, that is of 
| right conduct. However, it has been said 
| that on other occasions he himself did not 
| observe them. The Gita, it will be remem- 
| pered, is a dialogue enshrined in the vast 
| epic poem, the Mahābhārata, an epic deal- 
ing mainly with the feud between the 
Pandavas and their cousins the Kauravas, 
which culminated in the great eighteen- 
day battle of Kurukshetra. It has been 
asserted that Krishna repeatedly used dis- 
honourable tactics during this batile and 
| was anything but an exemplar of dharma. 
This accusation has also been taken up by 
| certain representatives of another religion 
| who have tried to make out that Krishna 
| Was an incarnation not of God but the devil, 
| which is perhaps not in very good taste. 


| 


The two lines of defence usually put 
| forward are not convincing. One is that the 
| Krishna of the Gita is not the same person 
) ee Krishna of the epic. This is quite 
| E for the divine status and power 

i aan is referred to continually 
| The a, the epic by friend and foe alike. 
being oe is even worse. It is that Krishna, 
aie Pee was not bound by human 
Merely onour —as though Divinity meant 
| Power and not purity or goodness. 


pe ya see where this accusation origi- 
Bl was then examine the evidence for it. 
Duoda in the Mahabharata itself by 
the ace the arch-villain of the epic, 
honour exemplar of adharma or dis- 
ak E he lay dying. That alone should 
i Suspect; for a valid accusation 
urce, hardly flow from such a tainted 


Nee 

À pa accusation and Krishna’s reply 
‘slike o Und up with the particular issues 
e 


» Ìt will be better to sketch these in 


t Bere 
En Outline first, 
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Pandu and Dhritarashtra were brothers, 
Dhritarashtra, being the elder, was crown- 
ed king, but he was blind and therefore had 
to delegate most of the work of govern- 
ment. Pandu died while the five sons born 
by his two wives were still growing boys. 
These five, as the Pandavas, were therefore 
brought up together with their cousins, 
Dhritarashtra’s many sons, known as the 
Kauravas. Yudhishthira, the eldest of the 
Pendavas, being elder than any of the 
Kauravas, was proclaimed Yuvaraja or heir- 
apparent. However, Duryodhana, the eldest 
of the Kauravas, was jealous and resentful 
and would not let the kingdom slip out of 
his grasp. The Pandavas were in all ways 
superior, and this only increased his jea- 
lousy. While still a boy he had already 
tried to murder Bhima, the second of the 
Pangavas, who was like a young giant. The 
blind king, perhaps not unnaturally, favour- 
ed his own son, and after some years Duryo- 
dhana succeeded in persuading him to 
exile the Pandavas to a country house 
away from the capital. He then set fire to 
the house hoping to kill them. 


This plot failed, however. The Pandavas 
escaped and became the sons-in-law of 
King Drupada and had to be received back. 
Then, in a division of property, they were 
given a waste, undeveloped part of the 
kingdom ; but in a few years they built it 


up into a finer 


tained by Duryodhana. Once more the latter 


was tormented by jealousy. This time he 
challenged Yudhishthira, the eldest of the 
Pandavas, to a dicing match. It was a point 
of honour for a Kshatriya never to refuse a) 
challenge either to combat or dicing, 7 
Yudhishthira had. to accept, even though 5 
knew well that he was going to benina 
out of his rights. And indeed, the other side 
did cheat and fleeced him of all aa niga 
perty, then of his own freedom and that o 


kingdom than the part re-. 


ee 
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his brothers and finally of their wife Drau- 
padi. Draupadi was dragged into the Court 
and insulted and would have been worse 
humiliated but for her own spirited defiance 
and the invisible help of Krishna. The 
Pandavas looked on helplessly, feeling bound 
by the code of honour not to intervene. At 
this point the elders, realizing too late how 
serious the matter had become, arranged a 
compromise. The Pandavas and Draupadi 
were restored to freedom but were to live 
in exile in the forest for twelve years and 
then unrecognized among people for another 
year. All this they did and then both sides 
began canvassing allies for war. Even then 
Yudhishthira offered to maintain peace if 
Duryodhana would give them just five 
villages to rule over, but he refused even 
that. War had become inevitable. 


Now the position of Krishna. Humanly, 
he was the ruler of a neighbouring state and 
a noncombatant ally of the Pandavas, going 
into battle as Arjuna’s unarmed charioteer ; 
so he had nothing personally to gain by the 
victory of the Pandavas or to lose by their 
defeat. Spiritually he was the Divine 
Avatara who declared to Arjuna in the 
Bhagavad Gita: “Whenever dharma decays 
and adharma prevails I manifest My- 
self.” 1 The verse which follows this is 
particularly important for our purpose: 
‘‘For the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of the evil and for the establish- 
ment of dharma I take birth from age to 
age.” 2 That is to say that his function was 
not only to proclaim a gospel. He did that 
in the Bhagavad Gita; but he also had to 
protect the righteous, establish dharma and 
destroy evil and the evil-doers. This he did 
in and through the battle of Kurukshetra. 


With this background we can come to a 
general review of the actions of Kr 
which we will examine in more detail 
The battle of Kurukshetra was the transition 
from the Dwapara Yuga or the thirg age to 
the Kali Yuga or spiritually dark age in 
which we now live. Krishna was the 
Avatara presiding over the transition and it 
was essential to him that it should take place 
through the victory of dharma, 


ishna, 
later, 


not of 
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adharma, that is to say of the Panday 
not the Kauravas. According to the re ang 
of the yugas, there are four ages of ee 
sively lower spiritual level Within the a 
plete manvantara or cycle, The con A 
each age shows a spiritual decline but ie 
inauguration of the next age is marked > 
a new stabilisation, although on a A 
level, The Dwapara yug: 


sa was characterise 
by a rigorous code of honour and Chivalry 


but this had become inwardly corrupt, s 
that it could be used by scoundrels to ruin 
honest men. It was, in fact, adherence to 
the letter that kills instead of the Spirit 
which vivifies. A characteristic example was 
the infamous dicing match. Yudhishthira 
and his brothers knew that they were being 
wronged, but bound by the letter of the law, 
did not feel free to resist even when the 
noble and beloved Draupadi was threatenel 
with humiliation. But Krishna did. In the 
Bhagavad Gita he constantly stresses the 
need for inner, not outer, renunciation, 
“He it is who is a sannyasi, he it is who 
is a yogi, who performs his duty without 
regard to profit, not he who renounces i 
sacred fire and activity (of a householder).”* 
Similarly in fighting evil in the world lt 
taught that an upright man, a champion 4 
dharma, cannot let his hands be tied b 
adherence to formal rules of honour twisted 
to evil purposes by unscrupulous adversa- 
ries. The state at the beginning of Ù 
Dwapara yuga where rules of honour We" 
honourably observed was doubtless high 
But that which Krishna was abolish i 
Where formal rules of honour were tie 
into instruments of villainy was far ye 
This means that Krishna, by his examp I 
rae his teaching, was establishing anal 
is aed age that was dawning i pul 
i ons are not merely excusa 
models to ba followed. i 

: i . detall 
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Duryodhan ins and Krishna’s T° n 

a is lying mortally woun® 


the ground, < jiste 
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{o his waist like a wounded cobra that is 
not yet dead. He was suffering intense pain 
from his attempts to raise his body, but he 
did not worry about that. He said: ‘Stop 
these words, MISHRA reverent You have 
no shame. I have been killed most unfairly 
and you are gloating over my fall. You were 
responsible for this act of Bhima’s. I don’t 
blame him at all. in fairness to Bhima I 
must say that he had forgotten his oath and 
was fighting a fair fight. It was you who 
prought the talk round to unfair fighting 
when you were to Arjuna. You 
spoke loud deliberately so that Bhima would 
hear you. Arjuna then slapped his thigh 
(to make Bhima remember). You have 
caused many kings to be killed by unfair 
means and you dare to call me sinful! I 
know all your evil deeds, Krishna. You were 
the cause of this great war and of the 
slaughter of so many men. You stationed 
Shikandi in front of the chariot of our 
grandfather and thus enabled : Arjuna to 
kill him. Do you think I did not mark it? 
You caused the elephant called Aswat- 
thama to be killed, and it was you who 
made Drishtadyumna kill Drona. Do you 
think I did not mark it? It was you who 
made Ghatotkacha face Radheya, so that 
Radheya’s Shakti was wasted on that beast. 
Do you think I did not mark it? It was 
you who made Arjuna kill Radheya when 
his chariot wheel was sunk in the mire. Do 
you think I did not mark it ? If the Panda- 
vas had fought with Bhishma and Drona 
and Radheya by fair means they would never 
have won the war. It is you, Krishna, who 
are the greatest sinner here, and not I who 
ave been killed by unfair means.’ 
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“Krishna turned on him with angry eyes. 
fa Said: ‘Listen to me Duryodhana. You 
ave been killed because of your adharma. 
Ou have killed all your friends and all your 
pendents by your unrighteousness. 
ole and Drona and Radheya were kill- 

€cause they took up your cause against 
s Ta Of the Pandavas. Bhishma should 

have sided with you. Drona could have 
for, Hastinapura and gone away to the 
yz St4 Radheya was bent on pleasing you: 
© knew that you were in the wrong and 
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yet he fought for you. It is because of you 
and your evil deeds that they have been 
killed. You say that I am the cause of this 
war. Have you so soon forgotten my coming 
to Hastinapura (to plead for peace) ? Have 
you forgotten the trouble I took to convince 
you that the war should not be fought ? 
You would not let the world out of your 
grasp. Your avarice was the cause of this 
war and of the death of all these heroes. 
Your wickedness goes back to the time when 
you were just a young boy. The young 
plant of jealousy was encouraged to grow 
by your father and your uncle Sakuni. It 
is the fruit of that tree that you are tasting 
now. Even for the death of Abhimanyu 
alone you will have to be killed again and 
again. You do not deserve any one’s 
sympathy and I have no regret for you.” 5 


I will elucidate these various allusions 
later, but it can be seen here already that 
while Duryodhana speaks of technicalities 
Krishna is concerned with wrong motives 
and evil policy. The lesson has to be press- 
ed home on the Pandavas also, who had 
suffered so much by letting themselves be 
enslaved by the letter of the law when true 
righteousness or dharma pointed the other 
way ; and therefore Krishna now rounds on 
them with his counter-charge. 


“ Krishna turned on all of them his angry 
eyes. He thundered at them in his beauti- 
ful resonant voice: ‘Of course they were 
all slain by unfair means! They were 
all the very flowers of Kshatriya prowess. 
If you had fought by fair means they could 
never have been defeated, let alone killed. 
Not all your skill with the bow and arrow 
and your divine astras® could have given 
you victory over those heroes. This Duryo- 
dhana could never have been killed in fair 
fight. Look at me and listen to me care- 


s is that Drona was a Brahmin, 


: point of thi 
4 The’ pol the significance is explained 


not a Kshatriya; 
later. 

5 Mahabharata page 674, All the quotations from 
the Mahabharata in this article are taken, with 
slight verbal changes, from the abridged transla- 
tion by Kamala Subramaniam published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 


6 Occult weapons. 
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fully. Long ago in the Kamyaka forest I 
wiped the tears from the eyes of my dear 
Draupadi and promised her to bring about 
the death of all who had made her weep.’ 
Yudhishthira, you did not care about the 
insult to her in the Court at Hastinapura ; 
you were concerned only with the right or 
wrong of it. You allowed your wife to be 
insulted by these beasts and stood silent 
because you thought it was not dharma to 
interfere. You stopped Bhima from doing 
what he should have done. But I could not 
let Draupadi weep. When she was in the 
Court no one came to her help. The great 
Bhishma and Drona and all the others never 
helped her. I swore to kill every one of 
them; yes, every one of them. I killed the 
great Bhishma because he had not the 
courage to interfere when the beasts ‘of the 
Court were harassing Draupadi. I killed 
Drona for the same reason. He also was 
indifferent on the day when the game of 
dice was played. He had no right to take 
part in the war or to fight on the side of 
Duryodhana when he knew that the Panda- 
vas were in the right. He loved this evil- 
doer and so, with Bhishma, Drona too had 
to die. I am bent on one thing only: the 
righting of a wrong done to good people. I 
have achieved it and I have no regrets. As 
for the sin of-all this unfair fighting, let it 
fall on my head ; I am prepared to bear that 
too for the sake of the Pandavas.” 8 


That is to say that Krishna admitted to 
using unfair means in order to bring about 
the triumph of right over wrong, of dharma 
over adharma, 


Having reviewed the picture as a whole, 
let us now examine each separate item of 
it to see how this key fits in. 


First is the slaying of Bhishma. Partisans 
of Duryodhana say simply that Krishna got 
a woman to stand between Bhishma and 
Arjuna with the result that Bhishma, out of 
chivalry, laid down his bow, but Arjuna, 
under Krishna’s urging, used his and was 
able to kill Bhishma. The only excuse for 
such a travesty (if it is an excuse) would be 
ignorance. The truth is far more complex 
and requires an outline of Bhishma’s story. 
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Octobe, 
He was a lonely and desol 
waiting for death to claim him 
fighter and, according to Ksha 
he fought to the utmost when he diq an 
He had joined the side which had a techni- 
cal claim on his loyalty, although he knew 
that it was in the wrong, and it was for this 
that Krishna condemned him, just aş a 
modern war crimes court condemned Hitler's 
generals for obeying immoral orders, 
Bhishma was revered by both sides as their 
‘ grandfather’, but in fact he was step- 
brother of their grand-father ; he himself 
was a celibate and had no children. When 
he was a young man his father remarried. 
The new step-mother and her father feared 
that Bhishma’s descendants would disinhe- 
rit hers, so he took a vow never to marry. 
Enormous weight was attached to a vow and 
later, when circumstances became such that 
Bhishma’s step-mother herself wished him to 
have offspring, he refused to break his vow. 
On one occasion Bhishma abducted a prin- 
cess named Amba, with her two sisters, for 
his step-mother. Amba, to cut a long story 
short, was brought to the point, where she 
Geclared that, since Bhishma had abducted 
her, it was his duty to marry her according 
to the Kshatriya code of honour. Bound by 
his vow, Bhishma rejected her. Amba’s love 
turned to hatred. She immolated herself 
vowing to be reborn a man with the’ sole 
Purpose of bringing about Bhishma’s death: 
She was reborn as Shikandi, a girl wh? 
changed sex and was already a man at the 
time of the Battle of Kurukshetra. Owing ‘° 
the force of concentration behind the vows n 
remembered his previous life and his ona 
to Bhishma, Bhishma also recognised Amb 


i him and therefore laid down his arms 0 
his approach 


ate olg man 
bu a terrible 
triya dharma 


Bhishma was the commander 0 we 
E \Vudhishtira, the saintly 
eldest brother of the Pandavas was caugh 
ie dilemma, that, by the les of dhann 
i Side ought to win but that it seem? 

Possible so long as the terrible old ™ 


wa: ; th 
5 Opposing them, Therefore he went W 
1 Draupadi teei 
there Sragi was dear to Krishna as his deV° 
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pis four prothers and Krishna to Bhishma’s 
ient in the enemy camp at night, barefoot 
and unarmed, and put the problem to him 
himself. Bhishma approved, expressed his 
weariness with life, but declared that, while 
fighting, he had to do his utmost. He added 
that there were only two who could kill him, 
Krishna and Arjuna. Since Krishna had 
taken a vow not to fight in the battle, that 
left only Arjuna. Even Arjuna could only 
kill him if he co-operated by laying down 
his arms, since he had received a divine boon 
ihat he could only die or be killed when he 
consented to. This he would do, he said 
whenever Shikandi, whom he recognized as 
Amba, was stationed before him. That was 
the time when Arjuna was to kill him. 
There is no doubt that it was a clever 
scheme and Krishna was the brains behind 
il, but was there anything dishonourable in 
it? From a long range viewpoint, Bhishma 
had to be punished for giving his allegiance 
for merely technical reasons, to a cause that 
he knew to be wrong but even from a short 
range viewpoint there seems to have been 
nothing in it contrary to dharma. 













































The next episode is the killing of Drona. 
Once again a whole story is involved. Drona 
succeeded Bhishma as commander of the 
Kaurava army. He also was revered by 
both parties, having been the archery 
Instructor of both Pandava and Kaurava 
princes. He was guilty of a twofold adharma. 
Like Bhishma, he was fighting for ‘the 
Sstablishment’, the side to which he owed 
technica] loyalty, against the side which he 
aed to be in the right. Also he was a 

rahmin and had no right to be fighting at 
in This is what Krishna was alluding to in 

€ passage quoted above when he said that 

Tona could have left the Court at Hastina- 
ali and gone to the forest: It was his 
ere to be a sage or hermit, not a 
re, Apart from being a superb 
cette Drona was also a great master of 
te i Powers through which he wrought 

"ible destruction on the common troops 
ee no defence against them. This vee 
theis ` be a great adharma. And, in Pe 
those it is natural to suppose that people © 
_ Se days should have been as far beyond 
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us in their mastery of occult powers as we 
are beyond them in our mastery of physi- 
cal powers. The situation was equivalent 
to that in modern warfare of an enemy 
using poison gas. Krishna decided that in 
such a case it is legitimate to tell a lie, 
Would any modern moralist decide other- 
wise ? 


Drona’s insensate ambition was mainly 
for the sake of his son Aswatthama and if 
he believed that Aswatthama had been 
killed he would give it up. Krishna 
ordered the Pandavas to tell him so. Even 
the forthright Bhima quailed from telling a 
direct lie. He prevaricated. He killed an 
elephant with that name (which is what 
Duryodhana refers to in his accusation) and 
then called out: “ Aswatthama is dead!” 
Drona turned to Yudhishthira for confirma- 
tion, believing him to be too saintly to tell 
a lie, but he also repeated it. Drona was 
heart-broken and lost interest in the battle. 
Further urged by Bhima to return to his 
true dharma as a Brahmin, he laid down his 
arms and sat in meditation ; and in that state 
he was killed. 


That the lie was wrong in itself is clearly 
admitted in the Mahabharata. In fact it is 
stated that Yudhishthira was so saintly that 
ke, together with the chariot in which he 
drove, was normally in a state of levitation, 
some inches above the ground, but that 
after he had uttered this lie his chariot came 
down to earth. What Krishna was teaching 
was that there may be a situation where a 
lesser wrong, such as a lie, is justified and 
even necessitated to eliminate a greater one. 
Would any modern moralist deny this ? The 
question was debated among the Pandavas 
themselves. Arjuna, who is the Hamlet of 
the Mahabharata, forever doubting, hesitat- 
regretting, condemns the lie in 

The forthright Bhima staunchly 

The final verdict is given by the 
the saintly Yudhishtira. 


ing and 

retrospect. 
defends it. 
eldest brother, 


Bhagavad Gita, III. 35; Better one’s 

Bee ee nowever imperfect, than that of 
ein T; though well performed. Better even to 
ae t following one’s own dharma for that of 


another is per ous, 
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“I was told by Krishna that it was for the 
good of the Army that I should tell that lie. 
I have always hated lying but I did tell a 
lie... 2... I consider Krishna my guru and I 
am proud to have obeyed him. I told a lie 
and I am proud to have told it. It has saved 
the lives of many people and thus I have 
been able to do much good. So I am proud 
of my lie. Do you hear that? “I am proud 
of it! I don’t care if I do go to hell for 
this lie, as you have predicted. I have lived 
an upright life to the best of my ability. I 
have never had a single evil thought. I have 
always tried to tread the path of Truth. 
This lie of mine seems to be without sin. 
If I feel that something is not sinful then it 
is really not sinful.’!0 Here Yudhishthira 
proclaims the inner law of dharma that 
Krishna was trying to establish in place of 
the brittle outer conventions. 


The next item enumerated by Duryo- 
dhana is a clever stratagem but not unfair. 
Radheya, who took over the command of the 
Kaurava army after Drona had been killed, 
had an astra or occult weapon which was 
fatal but which he could use only once. He 
was, reserving it for Arjuna, but Krishna 
manoeuvred him into a duel with another 


champion who pressed him so hard that he 
had to use it. 


It is different, however, with the death of 
Radheya himself. He was fighting a duel 
with Arjuna when his chariot began tilting 
over, its left wheel sinking in the mud. He 
appealed to Arjuna to observe the laws of 
chivalry by refraining from attacking him 
while he righted it, but Krishna refused to 
allow this. “So you want fair treatment 
from Arjuna now! Tell me truly, Radheya, 
whether you yourself have always adhered 
to dharma. You have been a party to 
Duryodhana’s plots against the Pandavas. 
You were there when their queen Draupadi 
was dragged into the Court by Dussasana. 
You gloated over her helplessness more than 
the others. You never thought of dharma 
when the game of dice was being played, 
But why talk of what happened long ago 2 
Let me remind you of what happened onl: 
four days back when you all killed Abhi- 
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manyu. Krishna’s eyes were red. Hi 
was terrible to look at. It was twisted a 
anger and grief at the thought of an 
manyu. He continued: ‘ Yes, Abhi aaa 
Six heroes murdered him. He Wanted a fain 
chance. He did not have a single weapon 
With the wheel of his chariot in his hang 
he called on you all to fight him one b 
Did you think of the rules of fair fighting 
then? Who was it who cut Abhimanyy’s 
bowstring from behind when he was un- 
aware of it? Was there a hero who knew 
the dharma of fair fighting ? You disgust 
me with your demand for fair fighting. How 
dare you expect it when you paid no atten- 
tion to it then ? ° ”11 


Y One, 


This is the point on which Krishna keeps 
insisting. Rules of honour cannot be allow- 
ed to become a weapon in the hands of the 
dishonourable who ignore them“ when it 
suits their convenience but claim their pro- 
tection when convenient. The Abhimanyu 
whom he mentions was Arjuna’s son, a gal- 
lant youth of sixteen whom a group of 
experienced warriors did to death. While 
others were attacking him in front, Radheya 


had cut his bowstring from behind, leaving 
him defenceless, 


The only remaining accusation is the kill; 
ing of Duryodhana himself by unfair means: 
When his army was defeated and all its 
great warriors slain he fled and concealed 
himself in a lake. The Pandavas discover’ 
him and called to him to come out. paci 
thira then challenged him to mortal comb 
with any one of them he might choose a} 
with any weapon he might choose, with i 
kingdom at Stake, f 
Once again there was the quixotic soy i 

nding oneself by rigid laws. After ; 
the sacrifice ang suffering of the battle 
nee at last obtaining victory, here 
and eee Putting it all in jeopardy 
by Nene a return of the forces of 4 co 
bat ! mg the outcome on a single 


ap 3 
mag yodhana chose to fight Bhima aie 
| FS Was soon seen to be gettin 

10 Ibid, 
Ubid, i e, 


a gait . 


rjous 
Krishna was furio 
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potter of it. And it must be said here that 
this was SO intrinsically improbable that it 
would seem to have been told with the deli- 
purpose of bringing in another lesson 
in dharma. Bhima has throughout been the 
mighty warrior of almost superhuman 
strength, while Duryodhana has been an 
arrogant but clumsy and rather pathetic 
figure on the battle-field. Several combats 
of his with one or another of the brothers 
have been recorded during the battle, and in 
each case he has been worsted and saved 
himself by flight. And now he is made 
superior to the mighty Bhima! The point 
is that after the dicing match, 
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infamous 
when Draupadi was declared forfeit, Duryo- 
dhana had bared one thigh and called her to 
come and sit on it. Bhima, in a rage, could 
hardly be restrained from rushing upon him 
then and there (and, it will be remembered, 
Krishna said that he should have done so). 
He vowed that when the inevitable war 
came he would break both Duryodhana’s 
thighs with his face. To strike below the 
waist was a foul, but when he made his 
yow nobody remarked on this. Now, when 
the combat he had been waiting for all these 
years at last came, Bhima, we are told, 
forgot. about his vow and Krishna had to 
Prompt Arjuna to remind him of it. He 
thereupon swung his mace low and caught 
the unsuspecting Duryodhana on the thighs, 
thereby breaking them and winning the 
combat. To focus still more attention on 
ae technically dishonourable way of 
eee injustice, Krishna’s brother Bala- 
a had to come by at that moment, making 
p cessary for Krishna to justify the act. 
athe was rather like Bhima in his sim- 
body of mind and tremendous strength of 
mene was prepared to attack the Pan- 
a account of this foul blow. Krishna, 
th. we pacified him and justified the deed. 
F ae so he specifically referred to the 
Tow ae of the Kali yuga and-the need from 
Brate, to use a small misdeed to destroy : 
arter Soe 2 “Remember that the oe 
Ve a of time, Kali, has now stepped 1m. 
Ono not find unsullied dharma from now 
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This was a case of a particular formal 
obligation (a vow) overriding a general one 
(a rule of fair fighting), and it is interest- 
ing to note that there is a similar case in 
the other great epic, the Ramayana, when 
Rama, who is considered the very personi- 
fication of dharma, used what were consi- 
dered dishonourable tactics in fulfilment of 
a vow, and without the personal justifica- 
tion that Bhima had. The two brothers Vali 
and Sugriva were fighting. Rama had an 
alliance with Sugriva and had vowed to 
come to his aid if ever he was in danger. 
Vali was getting the better of it, and the 
gods had granted him the boon that he 
could never be killed by any one he could 
see, so Rama hid in the bushes and shot him 
from behind. Vali, while dying, bitterly 
accused Rama of adharma but was convine- 
ed by him that his oath justified his deed. 


However, Krishna’s teaching went farther 
than this. It was that the spirit of dharma 
was to override the letter. A scoundrel was 
not to be allowed to tie the hands of the 
righteous by technical rules of dharma in 
order to establish adharma. So hard do 
people find to understand this, to put the 
spirit above the letter, that even now, after 
all these centuries, there are still some who 
put themselves on the side of Duryodhana, 
accusing Krishna of violating dharma. 
Actually, in the Gita no less than in practi- 
cal examples, he denounced fixation on the 
letter of the law. 


“The ignorant, being attached to the 
letter of the Vedas, declare in OER 


language that there is nothing beyond. 
“No more use than a well in flooded land 
are the Vedas for an enlightened Brah- 


min.’/4 


It was always the Essence, the Spirit of 
Truth for which Krishna bade his disciple 
Arjuna strive. 

f the Mahābhārata itself is 

On one occasion, before 
kshetra, Dharma personi- 


The verdict © 
quite unequivocal. 
the battle of Kuru 


12 Ibid, p. 672. gf 
13Ch, II, v. 42. ; 
Çh. I, v. 46. 
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fied, a god and the father of Yudhishthira, 
appeared to the Brothers and declared: “I 
am on your side. Where dharma is there 
will victory be. Where Krishna is there will 
dharma always be.” 


One further consideration needs to be de- 
veloped before leaving this subject. That is 
that Krishna’s attitude looks superficially 
like the discredited theory that the end 
justifies the means and there are probably 
critics who would love to pin this theory on 
to him. Actually it is not the case. This 
theory means that if I believe something is 
for the general good—my own religious 
sect or Communism or Nazism or whatever 
else — I am justified in committing sinful 
and criminal actions in order to bring it 
about. Krishna’s teaching was that the 
spirit of Dharma (that is of right dealing or 
justice or uprightness) should override the 
letter. It is not a case or envisaging some 
consummation and then committing crimes 
to bring it about, but of preferring real to 
formal justice in any situation. If the real 
corresponds with the formal justice, so much 
the better ; but in Kali Yuga there will be 
many cases where it does not, and in such 
cases real justice is to be preferred. 


It is not a case of envisaging any end at 
all, because the only end to strive for is 
dharma outwardly and moksha inwardly, 
but of assessing the obstacles to dharma and 
moksha and taking action against the more 
powerful whenever the two are mutually 
opposed. To disobey orders is adharma, to 
slaughter innocent victims of concentration 
camps is a greater adharma ; therefore 
Krishna would say, like a war crimes tri- 
bunal, that such an order should be dis- 
obeyed. But what about Krishna’s convic- 
tions in the passage already quoted, that the 
Pandavas should win the war, and his 
admission to the use of unfair means to 
bring this about ? Is that not a case of the 
end justifying the means? Here again, it 
appears so only superficially. If these so- 
called unfair means could be justified 
by the need for winning the war, that W 
be a case of end justifying the means 
as I have shown, each one of these incidi 


only 
ould 
but, 
ents 
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Octobe, 
is inherently justified as an act of dh 
Not for a single one of them is it ne 
to appeal for justification to TA a 
need to win a righteous war, nera] 


I do not say that in such a case thi 
never can justify the means, for instance 
that the Tibetans defending their Teligion 
and tradition, their country and way of life 
against a more powerful foe who is trying 
to destroy it all never would be justified in 
using inherently dishonourable means, What 
I say is that that was not what Krishna was 
teaching. What He was teaching was thata 
man should estimate in what direction the 
true spirit of dharma points and have the 
courage to follow it, even if it is contrary 
to formal obligations. That might in some 
cases cover an example such as the Tibetan 
resistance. It may be a question of degree 
— and in fact it often is — how important 
is the end and how wrong the means. Ifit 
is, for instance, a question of destroying a 
rat’s fleas to prevent an outbreak of bubonic 
Plague few would declare it unjustified. It 
is not always easy to decide in what direc: 
tion the path of true dharma lies. It requires 
both integrity and intelligence. Making the 
right decision is half the battle ; carrying! 
out is the other half. Both are necessary: 
And I am reminded here that when â fol 
lower of the Maharshi was faced with 4 
choice of actions and asked him which 
course to take, he would very pele 
answer. More often he would sit silent 


. . (2 
leaving the burden of decision with th 
questioner. 


e end 


of the Yaksha Prashna, a sort of catechis 
of dharma which occurs in the Mahabhan 
When asked in it what is the greatest ™, 
Tuption or dereliction of dharma f js 
aCe Yudhishthira answers that ‘a 
€sertion of the helpless in their o po 
that 


5 {jon 
In this issue we are publishing a porti 
f 
i 


i d ind yet it needed Krishna to 

eee in the passage already quote “A ye 

left Dre Dad been guilty of this WP iis 

tion fe pad! exposed to insult and HUM of 

ing fine uryodhana and his friends, | ga 
™self bound by the letter of 
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t the transgression of the spirit 
This, in fact, can be taken as a 
s Yudhishthira right in standing 
leaving Draupadi defenceless 

insults and humiliations of 


to connive â 
of dharma. 
jest case ; Wa 
aside and 
against the 




































GO-CONSCIOUSNESS is the point 

where the visible world arises together 
with the function of thought. It is at this 
point, the point of ego-consciousness, that 
the sensations of touch, taste, smell, sight 
and hearing originate and are presented by 
the mind to ego-consciousness as the tangi- 
ble reality which we say we perceive and 
on which perceptions we base our proof of 
the existence of a space-time universe. Mind 
is the sole authority for this conclusion. 
Here too, at this point, ego-consciousness 
endeavours to break through its self-erected 
and self-perpetuating barrier by trying to 
think its way through thought to the Self. 
However, whether in fact space-time exten- 
i is, or is not, the reality which the mind 
pears us that it is, is of secondary impor- 
Tee It is after all only a point of view. 
a Main consideration is to discover who 
aoe then all the other things will be 
be n for what they are and will no longer 

Problems for speculation. 


Source of Light — SELF 
Light — A— Awareness. 
Prism — B— Ego-consciousness. 
Colours — C — Things perceived. 


tee Observation it is seen that on passing 
tough a prism light streaming from its 


OUT w 


Duryodhana and his cronies because he had 
been trapped into forfeiting her or Krishna 
in saying that his duty of protecting the 
innocent and resisting evil override techni- 
calities ? 


By 
G. N. Daley 


source emerges as seven separate colours. It 
is apparent that these seven separate 
colours are in reality the undifferentiated 
light which is caused by the function of the 
prism, at point B, to become differentiated. 
The same light viewed from point B appears 
on the one hand as seven colours and on the 
other hand as pure light. What you see 
depends on which side of point B you choose 
to put your attention. 


Similarly, conscious mind at point B may 
look outwards to point C and see the world 
of objects and things, Or it may look inwards 
towards the source of the Light and by so 
doing it knows that the objects and things 
are in reality the One Self, differentiated by 
the function of mind, the centrifugal force 
of a spinning nothingness. But again, what 
mind is and objects are is of secondary 


importance — 


Find out 

Where these and those 
Arose 

And I and thou — 

How NOW ji 
Becomes a strip of time — 


Find out 


And BE the Bliss Sublime. 
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THE YAKSHA PRASHNA 


Based largely on the annotated translation by K, Balasubram 


lished by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
the translator and publisher, 


N one occasion during the exile of the 
Pandava brothers in the forest, the 
Mahäbhärata tells, they gave chase to a stag 
which had. disturbed the hermitage of a 
Brahmin. They failed to catch up with it 
and were left hot and thirsty in the forest. 
From the top of a tree they espied some 
way off a clear lake, and Yudhishthira sent 
Nakula, the youngest, to get water from it. 
When he reached the lake, Nakula heard a 
voice forbidding him to drink. The speaker 
claimed to be a Yaksha and the owner of 
the lake and forbade Nakula to touch it 
until he had answered certain questions, If 
he disobeyed, he was told, he would die, 


Nakula ignores him, drinks the water 
and drops down dead. When he does 
not return, Sahadeva is sent to see what has 
happened, then Arjuna, then Bhima, and 
the same fate overtakes each one of them. 
Finally Yudhishthira goes himself. Unlike 
his brothers, he admits the right of the 
Owner of the lake to set a condition for 
taking water from it and undertakes to 
answer the questions. He does so satisfac- 
torily and the Yaksha thereupon restores 
his brothers to life. Finally it transpires that 
the supposed Yaksha is really Dharma per- 
sonified as a god. 


Dharma is Yudhisthira’s father, 
happy re-union takes place. He confirms 
that the expected war will be fought after 
their exile is over and that they will þe vic- 
torious, especially as Krishna is on their 
side, adding significantly : ‘ Where dharma 
is there will victory be; where Krishna is 
there will dharma be’. 


so a 


Weary with hunting ever elusive happi- 
ness through the forest of life, a man secks 
the waters of tranquillity, but here too ihe 


` 


Octobe, 


From THE MAHABHARATA 


ania Iyer pub- 


Bombay, with grateful acknowledgement to 


meets a rebuff, being told that he n 
understand the meaning and values of lif 
To defy this warning is fatal. If he meets it 
he finds that it is Dharma, the law of 
righteousness that is challenging him and 
that this law is his father and protector, It 
guarantees his victory through divine Guid- 
ance in the war with the forces of evil which 
he still has to wage. 


AUSE first 


The questions are put in groups of four. 
Some of the answers seem clear; others 
need a commentary. Many are symbolical. 
They are concerned with the vital subject of 
dharma. Indeed, the whole vast Mahabharata 
can be regarded as a text book on dharma. 
Skill in recognizing it is needed as well as 
integrity in following it, and Yudhishthira 
usually has both, 


* * wi 
Yaksha 

1. What makes the sun shine ? 

2. What attendants surround him? 

3. Who makes him set ? 

4. In what is he firmly established ? 
Yudhishthira 

1. Brahma makes the sun shine. 

2. The Devas are his attendants. 

: Dharma makes him set. 


e is firmly established in Truth. - 
_The sun here 
times taken to 
Atma to shin 
Senses. 


ome- 
means Atma, Brahma (8° 


he 
mean ‘the Veda’) enables fe 


The without being overclouded w 
e divine lities attend 0 
Dharma is (h qualities moves 
el i t m 
and set aw or path by which i 


ruth 
beyong , a it is established in the T™ 
yond the three gunas, | 


Yaksha 


ned ? 
One become learne 
oes one attain greatness * 


5. By What does 
: By what q 
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7, By what does one acquire a second to 


oneself? 
3, O King, by what means does one 


become wise ? 




























Yudhishthira 


5, One becomes learned by Vedic study. 
g, One attains greainess by tapas. 

7, One acquires a second by steadfastness. 
8. One becomes wise by the service of 
| elders. 


The terms ‘srotriya’ and ‘sruti’ here used 
show that it is not ordinary book-learning that 
is meant but Vedic knowledge, 

Tapas is not mere austerity, the main fea- 
tures are concentration and self-control, It is 
defined in a later answer (to question No. 82) 
as adherence to one’s own dharma, 

lt is by steadfastness that a person gains 
control of himself and can use himself as a 
‘second’, a servant of the Atma, 

By service of the elders is meant primarily 


devotion to the guru, since ihis is essential 
for attaining wisdom. 

Yaksha 
9. What is the divine attribute in 


Brahmins ? 
10. What is their characteristic virtue ? 


| ll. What is characteristically human 
| about them? 
12. What is the corruption of their 
Nature ? 

Yudhishthira 


3. Knowledge of the Vedas is their divine 
attribute, 


10, Tapas is their characteristic virtue. 


All this is he —w 
not all this: 


and future — express 


For verily is he transcendental. 


f universes — 
The whole series of un his glory and power : 


But he transcends his own 
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11. Liability to death is characteristically 
human in them. 

12. Arrogance is the corruption of their 
nature. 


It is to be remembered that the Vedas were 


not written down but transmitted orally by 
Brahmin teachers, 


The word translated ‘arrogance’ could imply 


also ‘contempt for others’ or “defamatory 
speech ’, 


Yaksha 
13. What is 
Kshatriyas ? 
14. What is their characteristic virtue ? 
15. What is  characteristically human 
about them ? 
16. What 
nature ? 


the divine attribute of 


is the corruption of their 


Yudhishthira 


13. Arrows and other weapons are the 
divine attribute of Kshatriyas. 

14. Yajnas (ritualistic sacrifices) are their 
characteristic virtue. 

15. Fear is characteristically 
them. 

16. Desertion 


their corruption.t 


human in 


(of those in distress) is 


(The translation of this dialogue will be 
continued in our next issue.) 





1As shown in another article in this issue 
(‘Krishna, teacher of Dharma’) Yudhishthira 
and his brothers had themselves been guilty of 
this fault when they left Draupadi defenceless in 
her humiliation, sacrificing the spirit of dharma 
for the letter, It needed Krishna to tell them so, 


hat has been and what shall be. 


He is the lord of immortality. | ia 
Though he has become all this, 1n reali 


y he is 


past, present, 


glarye — Rig Veda. 
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MOTHER RAMA DEVI 


T was 6-30 p.m. The golden rays of the 
setting sun had spread an enchanting 
crimson hued carpet on the western horizon. 
The atmosphere was calm, capable of 
inducing pious minds to moods of absorbing 
contemplation of the Infinite. Nature 
seemed to have engaged herself in her 
divine tapasya. The precincts of Sree Ramā 
Devi Mandir, Trivandrum, a shrine of 
worship dedicated to Mother Rama 
Devi, were filled with holy vibrations. 
Devotees in hundreds stood with folded 
palms in a hushed silence of wonderment, 
fixing their gaze upon the motionless figure 
of holiness rooted in front of the shrine. 


Evidently, Mother Rama Devi was in mys- 
tic communion with God. With eyeballs fix- 
ed in heavenward gaze, hands wielding 
postures of blessings, the Mother’s effulgent 
form stood in absolute stillness of samadhi 
like the figure of a goddess carved out of 
marble. The beatific smile that played on 
her lips dispelled the gloom of the afflicted 
hearts. Probably Mother was delivering an 
eloquent sermon of silence. 


The Mother stood immersed in that super- 
nal silence of the Eternal for over an hour 
oblivious of herself and the surrounding 
world, receiving the silent homage of devo- 
tion from the assembled crowd. Then with 
a slight jerk, the eyeballs resumed their 
normal position and Mother descended from 
that state of Self-absorption into the cons- 
ciousness of the outer world. Then began a 
ceaseless flow of words, the words of divine 
fire, communicating to the listeners’ minds 
the sublime truths of vedas — the immorta- 
lity of the soul, the unity of existence, the 
mercy of God, the method of meditation, the 
worship of silence, the renunciation of ego 
in home-life, and the yoga of self-surrender, 
The spontaneous gush of words evidently 
emanated from the source, from a Myste- 





Mother Rama Devi 


3 6 ad 
tious depth of the divine mind, which A 
become one with Supreme Consciousn” 


, 
s 


Mother lapsed again into the abys 4 
Silence. In the familiar cross-legged posi 
of the Indian sage, as tranquillity P&S? 
fied, Mother sat alone in the majestic an 
ness of Siva in concentration. Up? f 
Serene face was reflected the immensity ° 
Spiritual Solitude, a fathomless silenc th 
Fugent peace that reminded one % jy 
pei in meditation, Hours Pass?’ pep 
Votees all the while enjoying poll 
ae that Prevailed in the Mother's 7 oot 
pee Mother opened her eyes 4? 7 j 
her addressing the devotees as children o 
i an and sonorous voice. The Ser abl 
Ofness Vanished ; the unapproa® 
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y of silence was found mysteriously 

laced by sweetness of tender mother- 
ei Mother was now an embodiment of 
Pie Jove, the most precious thing which 
every human soul seeks after, Her glance 
and gesture, speech and silence all now 
manifested one aspect of her personality, 
namely love. All felt transported into the 
region of joy. Life became divested of its 
monotony and burden. Striking a note of 
her characteristic humour, Mother said: 
«The face of the child will have a resem- 
blance to its mother, will it not? Are you 
not My children, the children of immorta- 
lity ? Should not your faces shine with the 
radiance of peace and sweetness of joy? 
Seeing your cheerful faces, the world should 
marvel whose children you are.” What a 
sweet divine intimacy all experienced in 
that moment when these words came from 
the Holy Mother, the embodiment of divine 
Motherhood ! 


majest 








































Mother was evidently exhorting her spiri- 
tual children to discover the supreme peace 
oi God in their own hearts and to experi- 
ence the bliss of God-communion. Yes, peace 
is the object of everybody’s quest in this 
Universe. Where -can we get our peace, 
except in our Higher Self, the Supreme 
Godhead in us! ; 


Born in a middle class Gowda Saraswath 
Brahmin family to a pious couple in the 
town of Mangalore, South Kanara, the 
Mother developed her spiritual personality 
‘ven from her early childhood. Supreme 
devotion to God and frequent entry into 
Self-absorption were her outstanding cha- 
acteristics. She could sense the all-inclu- 
“ve reality of God by a high order of 
Mystical intuition and secure the vision of 


0d in several forms and aspects from an 
“arly age 


Following divine guidance, the Mother 
“a given in marriage at the age of 14 
; ding to the custom of the community. 
“holines Marvellous presence, imbued with 

ness, the husband could only experience 
“the quality of motherhood in her. Living in 
atmosphere of private domesticity along 
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with her husband, the Mother demonstrated 
the triumph of a pure life of unbroken con- 
tinence, given wholly to service and God- 
communion. Her home-life was disstin- 
guished by dedication and self-consecration, 
revealing the sanctity of the Indian puranic 
ideal of wifehood. She took delight in self- 
sacrificing devotion to her husband and 
steadfastness to her wifely duties and glori- 
fied the exalted state of ‘“ Pathivrathia 
Dharma” through identification with the 
will of her husband. Abiding in her own 
real Self, she could play the role of a busy 
housewife engaged in the multifarious 
duties of home. 


Her intense quest of the Absolute began 
immediately after her marriage. During res- 
pite from household duties, she would 
plunge into the depths of meditative absorp- 
tion. Her nights were exclusively devoted 
to God-communion. With amazing skill and 
superhuman efficiency, Mother reconciled 
worldly duties with her other-worldly 
aspiration. Even in the intense madness of 
self-forgetting divine ecstasy, Mother 
managed to harness her mind to meticulous 
performance of her household duties. 


Exalted visions and mystic experiences 
attended her during this twelve year long 
rigorous sadhana, She was familiar with the 
secret of divine intervention, in confronting 
the problems of her extraordinary life. She 
had visions of the divine Incarnations and 
Prophets of various religions. In the circum- 
stances of luxurious life, she exemplified the 
ideal of utter renunciation, purity of divine 
aspiration and glory of self-abnegating 
tapas. Home became a hall of sacrifice for 


her. 


Thus at the end of the twelfth year of 
sadhana, in that privacy of home, through 
the ordeal of the tests and trials of marital 
life, Mother Rama Devi ascended the sum- 
mit of Nirvikalpa Samadhi, the supreme 
state of absorption in the Absolute, recorded 
as. Acharya Shankara Bhagavad- 
pada says in his illustrious book Viveka- 
chudamani: “By the experience of Nirvi- 
kalpa Samadhi, the truth of the Absolute is 


in our sastr: 
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clearly and definitely realised and not 
otherwise, for then the mind, being fleeting 
in its nature, is apt to be associated with 
other perceptions.” 


Emerging from the deep absorption of 
samadhi, Mother Rama Devi beheld, with 
‘her eyes wide open, the enchanting form of 
her chosen deity, the glorious Lord of 
Ayodhya, Sri Ramachandra, bathed in divine 
radiance and bearing in His hand the 
matchless bow. After reminding her of the 
Mission which she had to fulfil on earth and 
uttering some words which have not yet 
been divulged by Mother, the Lord changed 
into a mass of light and mysteriously enter- 
ed into Mother’s body. 


Sri Krishna was a constant companion of 
Mother even during her sadhana period. Of 
the vision of Sri Krishna, let Mother her- 
self speak: ‘Mother preferred the service 
of her husband and the worship of dharma 
even to the ecstasy of God-vision and the 
peace of samadhi. Do you know what was 
the result ? He for whose ecstatic vision of 
Beauty even knowers of Brahman like Suka 
Muni entertained a longing, for whose 
vision even Cosmic gods crave, He for whose 
grace the all-renouncing ascetics engage 
themselves in constant tapas, that great Lord 
of Love, Sri Krishna, the ocean of supreme 
Beauty, the beloved of the queen of purity, 
Radhika of Brindavan, gave Mother not only 
the soul-entrancing vision of the Divine 
Form, but the indescribable bliss of constant 
fellowship during her sadhana, Verily God 
seeks the company of the worshippers of 
dharma. This is, my children, the glory of 
wifely dharma.” 


The realization of Nirvikalpa Samadhi 
was followed by another mystic experience 
the self-identified vision of Lalita Devi, the 
Divine Mother, by which Mother realized 
her identity with the Divine Mother of the 
universe. This uncommon experience in the 
spiritual realm raised her personal self into 
the status of Cosmic Motherhood anq invest- 
ed her with the attribute of motherly com- 
passion and love, In Mother Ramā Devi, one 
finds today the highest expression of the 
Motherhood of God, 
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N 
Apart from the subjective tran | 
which was brought about by these myg; 
experiences, these three visions of Sri a 
Sri Krishna and Divine Mother Lalita oa 
were of great significance in Mothers a 
Each represents a distinct phase of Mother 
spiritual personality and the Message a 
delivers to the world. Sri Rama Signifies the 
ideal of loyalty to dharma to which Mother 
strictly adhered throughout her life at home 
Sri Krishna symbolizes the supreme experi. 
ence of universal love and sympathy, which 
is the outstanding characteristic of Mother's 
personality. The vision of Mother Lalita Dei 
signifies the expression of Cosmic Mother- 
hood in her, opening out before mankind 
the easiest path of approach to the Supreme 
Being. It is the overpowering motherly love 
that attracts thousands of seekers to her 
presence and guidance. 


Sformati, 


Another important trait to be noticed in 
Mother’s life is that even after realization 
of the Absolute, various mystical expeti- 
ences of supreme love in various forms 
which the Vaishnavas adopt in their dualis- 
lic approach to the Supreme, used to come 
upon Mother spontaneously without the 
least effort of will or direction of thought 
Thus she experienced the perfected moods 
of higher devotion — Sakhya, vatsaly2, 
Santa, and Madhura bhavas — and realized 
that all these modes of devotion in ther 
State of perfection culminated in union will 
the Supreme. Not only did these realization 
come upon Her unsolicited, but also sit 
experienced all these moods in her relation” 
ship with her husband. Even before spi 
tual attainment, Mother had a vision wie 
resolved once for all the conflict betwee?! 
tnmanifested Supreme and the manifes a 
divine, her husband. The vision % e 
immanent Godhead had brushed aside iy 


conalil | 

ao pect of her husband’s pee al 
pletely fr a jousneé 

she could y from her consciousn® the 


identify her husband wit 
R r husba 
ama of her heart’s devotion. 


e 
Referring to her spiritual personaliti i 
hilosopher, Sri K. S. Ramas p 
=> Writes: “Mother Rama DE eos 
euor integral inner vision a” í 
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municates the gift to others as well. In her 
we see the self-expression of the great 
spiritual truth revealed in the first verse of 
ihe Isavasya Upanisad viz : ‘Know that God 
is immanent in all the beings that move on 
earth, Live a life of renunciation. Do not 
selfishly seek what others have. Mother 
Rama Devi teaches not only through words 
put also through mental and spiritual com- 
munion which enables the devotees to attain 
perfection swiftly and surely. She teaches 
them how to combine and unify self-surren- 
der with Self-knowledge and self-reverence 
with self-control.” 





































Though well established in the constant 
consciousness of non-dual Brahman, the 
highest ecstasy of God-love finds expression 
in Mother. A mere utterance of the holy 
Name of God is enough to throw Mother 
into samadhi. This spontaneous entry into 
mystic absorption in God carries conviction 
in the minds of even sceptics about the 
truth of religious experience. Those who are 
blessed to see the exalted ecstasy of Mother 
feel inwardly uplifted. At times, during her 
discourses and kirtans, she suddenly plunges 
Into a higher transcendent consciousness, like 
the famous saint Sri Krishna Chaitanya of 
Bengal and receives the worship of her 
bhaktas, blessing them through com- 
Passionate glances, imparting to them holy 
| ‘Motions and divine ecstasies and voicing 
Profound spiritual truths. But on returning 
to normal consciousness she is again her 
formal self, sweetness incarnate, the com- 
| Passionate Mother, a picture of simplicity, 
Vine humility, tender motherly love and 
| mene Mercy. The vision of her smiling 
won enance makes all forgetful of the 

ties of this mundane world. 


i 


X i ther Rama Devi’s teachings embody 
R eet thoughts of the Upanisads. They 
fs p before the man of the world a way 
tige thesis — a combination of the know- 
fa aa Non-duality with the sweet ecstasy 
Mon “Mistic approach to the Personal God. 
| is er writes : “Transcendence of the ego 
Wind is to be attained by faith, devotion, 
otc, and self-resignation. You should 
~~ Your lower self and then alone can 


“<a! 
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the Higher Self manifest itself, When the 
meditator forgets himself in the intensity of 
profound concentration, the perfection in 
meditation is achieved, Action becomes per- 
fect when the actor disappears in the ecstasy 
of action. Devotion finds its fulfilment when 
the devotee merges in the love of God. That 
knowledge alone is perfect, where the 
knower becomes identical with Knowledge.” 
Like Shankara, Mother wants her disciples 
to realize their undifferentiated identity with 
the Absolute, for according to her, Know- 
ledge of Brahman alone is the gateway to 
freedom. Like Ramanuja, she emphasises 
the necessity of self-surrender. Like Chai- 
tanya Deva, she sings in glorification of the 
Divine Name, and asks all to develop pure 
love to God. Like Sri Ramakrishna, she 
teaches the unique importance of the wor- 
ship of God in His Motherhood aspect. She 
is the great advocate of meditation. She 
teaches us to discover solitude in the silence 
of the inner soul. 


The Mother’s concept of home-life is of a 
hermitage of peace dedicated to the service 
of mankind and pursuit of perfection. 
Grihasthashrama according to her, should 
represent the distilled essence of asceticism 
and dynamic spirit of non-attached actions. 
She advises householders to transmute their 
earthly connections to a divine relationship 
of the Soul. With the vision of Self achieved 
at home through the discipline of meditation 
and yoga under the able guidance of a rea- 
lized Master, the householder can achieve 
self-purification, transcend the privacy of 
home by the magnanimity of knowledge and 
blossom out into universal existence through 
supreme love of God. This gospel of love is 
what the world requires today as the only 
solution to the hatred and fear that exist in 


the human mind. 


Like her predecessor, Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Mother has established the incomparable 
supremacy of divine wisdom over the 
scholastic attainments. Though educated only 
up to the fifth class of a primary school, 
though a stranger to the world of scripture, 
her discourses cover all facets of spirituality 
and give intimate knowledge of hidden 
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truths. She has contacted the supreme wis- 
dom direct without the help of scriptural 
knowledge. 

Mother makes extensive tours to various 
spiritual centres to bless her disciples and 
devotees, whom she calls her children, and 
to give them the benefit of closer contact, 
which is essential for their spiritual deve- 
lopment. From the midst of such occupa- 
tions, she invariably withdraws herself into 


The Voice of the Ego 


Let me dream and scheme of my desires 
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Octobe, 
a session of silence. It is during such sil . 
that Mother transmits her spiritual for Ente 
all seekers. Her pen moves when io ce ț 
a divinely exalted mood. Her writings a 
with practical spirituality and not With a 
theological or metaphysical discussions. a 
assuring message, which is but a N 
mentary on her own ideal life, is an unfail. 
ing source of inspiration and guidance to all 
weary pilgrims to the Eternal. 


ig į 


By 
Arthur Osborne 





Or let me fume and champ on those gone by 


Lost, not to be fulfilled, 


No ? 
Right, then, let that go. Let me brood instead 
On former days and friends of long ago 


That out too? 


What ? 


And spread of truth ; 


So long I hold the stage. 


Let me be hero, villain or buffo 

Or each in turn, but let me þe 

i _ The Heart 

One thing only is required of 
Just to be still ; nothing to say or d 

0. 


—__ 


Mere fantasy ? 
About my children, worry how t 
Why they’ve not written, what h 
Worry can’t mend ? 
Then let me wallow in imagi 
Of high ideals for the good of man 


let me ha 
Of how to serve and teach an vena 


Right, then, PII grieve 
hey are, 

as come to them. 

Is that out too 2 

nings 


e thoughts 
q help — no matter what 


on, 

mid-stage, 
s Reply 
you: 


a E E O -U TAES 
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pATHWAY TO PERFECTION 



































ae unfoldment of spiritual personality 
calls for resignation to the Supreme 
and worship of Perfection. 


Resignation means identification with the 
spiritual core of your true being, which pre- 
supposes the negation of everything that 
does not stand the test of reality. It is the 
extrication of self from all its limitations. 


Liberated from limitations, the human 
personality becomes the emblem of Infinite 
Perfection, ‘ Poornam’. 


Worship, that is, ‘ Aradhana’ signifies the 
yearning to become identified with the ideal 
of adoration. The highest ideal which fasci- 
nates the human soul is Perfection or 
attainment of the Absolute. 


The attributeless Absolute cannot, in rea- 
lity, become an object of your adoration, 
though It is your ultimate goal. The mind 
can adore only its own projected picture of 
Perfection, interpreted in terms of auspi- 
cious attributes. 


There are two types of knowledge — 
knowledge by Mind and knowledge by 
Supermind. Knowledge by Mind is Vritti 
Jnana, cognitive knowledge, whereas, Know- 
ledge by Supermind is ‘Sphuranatmaka 
Jnana’, intuitive wisdom. 


Brahman, though unknowable by Mind is 
Yet possible of intuitive realization through 
Sa wisdom of the Supermind. In profound 
°ncentration and deep devotion, the soul 
Tanscends the triad of higher perception 
ae becomes one with the Absolute. Return- 
f i Pack to consciousness from deep absorp- 
bes m Brahman, the enlightened one is 
o a With strong, uninterrupted intuition 
nat Tahman. This intuitive wisdom, Sphura- 

pike Jnana, alone is perfect knowledge. 


a Perfected mind of highest realization is 
“wed with the supremely exalted vision 


By 
Sri RAMA DEVI 


of divine equality, ‘Samabhavana’. Sama- 
bhavana is not a mere vision of oneness in 
multiplicity, not the knowledge of the 
substratum behind the world of appearance. 
To realize the absolute non-difference 
between the attributeless Absolute (Nirguna 
Brahman) and the manifested Divine 
(Saguna Brahman), the unconditioned 
Existence (Paramartham) and the projected 
universe (Prapancham), is Samabhavyana. 
The vision of divine equality transcends the 
relative concepts of the real and the unreal, 
the being and the becoming, the one and the 
many, the Infinite and the finite. 


The sublimated Mind-stuff, ‘ Chitta’ intui- 
tively perceives the Saguna as the Nirguna. 
The conditioning adjunct, the ego-principle, 
‘Ahankara’ confines the Nirguna in the 
concept of Saguna. Expanded vision is the 
attribute of the Chitta ; contracted percep- 
tion is the characteristic of Ahankara. 


The Supreme Reality, Brahman, shines in 
its own region of all-transcendence beyond 
the mind-conceived notions of the Saguna 
and the Nirguna. Or, in other words, both 
attributes and the attributelessness inhere 
in It. The realization of the Cosmic Specta- 
tor, Sarvasakshi, embodies the integral 
awareness of these both aspects of the Ulti- 


mate Reality. 


All that is perceived with the eye of wis- 
dom, all that is apprehended through the 
Mind, is the Saguna aspect of Reality only. 
The Absolute is beyond the planes of both 
ignorance and knowledge. 


To abide as the Infinite in the supreme 
poise of Self in perfect identity with the 
Absolute Knowledge Itself, is the natural 
state, ‘Sahaja Sthiti’. It is not a state actu- 
ally, or a condition of consciousness indi- 
cated by the popular term ‘Samadhi’. It 


simply is. 
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This identity with pure Being, the attain- 
ment of one’s natural state, is the consum- 
mation of human aspirations. It is the end of 
evolutionary process imagined by the soul. 
It is the peak of perfection ascendable in 
embodied existence. 


To embrace the Totality in an extended 
vision of consciousness, establishing oneself 
at the same time in the perfect sense of 
individuality, is liberation in embodiment, 
‘ Jivanmukti ’. 


To attain one’s selfhood in Brahman while 
in the body is to discover and maintain one’s 
true individuality. When the self sheds its 
attributes, the individual shines with the 
stamp of supra-cosmic reality behind him. 


Knowledge destroys the ego-sense, the 
Sense of separate selfhood, but it does not 
destroy the spiritual which is the sense of 
ultimate reality in a human personality. 


Oblation of the ego-sense to the sacrificial 
fire of Divine knowledge constitutes the real 
renunciation. Renunciation is the sign and 
symbol of a life dedicated at the altar of 
spirituality. 


Consecrate your personal lives by self- 
abnegating actions. To erase the self, con- 
template always on the infinitude of your 
being. Subject your mental emotions to the 
sweep of overmastering devotion to Reality. 


From the process of ritualism and forms 
of conventional piety, advance to the uni- 
versality of vision through the avenues of 
love and self-dedication. Adore ever 
spark of divinity and establish your rela- 
tionship with all on the foundation of Soul- 
Consciousness. Let every moment of your 
purposeful life be a perpetual communion 
with the Infinite. Abandon the pride of holi- 
ness and vanity of learning. Enter the sancti- 
fied abode of your childlike innocence, 


y living 


The criterion of progress in your evolution 
to Purity is the profundity of compassion 
towards all living beings. The compassionate 
heart seeks no refuge in the isolation of 
being and finds no contentment in a world- 
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- Dhairyam, is 


k 
; 


denying doctrine. Devoid of compass 

spirituality will degenerate into 5 ane 
search after an illusory persona] happi fish 
in the dream of emancipation. ness 


He who forgets his personal self 
ecstasy of universal compassion 
emancipated. 


elf in the 
» Is already 


To curb egoity, which is the enemy of 
compassion, betake yourselves to the Worship 
of Virtue. Cultivate patience, 
cleanliness, fortitude, single-mindedness 
restraint of senses, subtle intelligence, right 
insight and truthfulness. 


courage, 


As distinguished from occasional display 
mental boldness, courage, that is, 
an abiding virtue of the 
enlightened mind. It is a faculty of discern- 
ment by which you can isolate the ego- 
mode, It is the capacity for fighting the 
onrush of hidden samskaras of the mind. | 


of 


Patience is the ornament of the strong 
Liberation is for him only who is endowed 
with the virtue of infinite patience. 


Cleanliness is not a state of mere external 
purity alone, neither is it a temporary condi- 
tion of mental serenity. It signifies the 
absence of self-asserting egoism. To impule 
finiteness and mortality to that which 18 


infinite and immortal, is the worst form 0 
impurity, 


Single-mindedness is that particula! 
Condition of the luminous Mind, where h 
non dual Self alone is perceived every- 
Where, is everyone, at all times. 


F Subtle intelligence is that power of a 
Y which buddhi, that is intellect, is see % 


distinguished f ; re inte 
2 TO ure 
e m bodha that is p 


: E, 
ee alone is right insight or ‘sadvigy i 
Aed sads to the direct experience ° 

ute Existence as one’s inmost Tê 


„uth 
: . . Trut 
n in undivided loyalty t0 titule 


5 » Speech d ti cons e 
what is ; an action ere 
verbal ceed Sathyanishtha’ and not a to i 
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muth is the basic virtue which keeps an 
jnt after Perfection on the path of 
a 
Righteousness, Dharma. 

























That state in which the senses cease to 
iake delight in the pursuit of sense-objects, 
is called the restraint of senses. It is con- 
qucive to supreme serenity of the mind. 


‘Nirvikarata’, the state of absolute free- 
dom from passion, is to be achieved through 
incessant effort before you expect the vision 


Not Good, Not Bad 


E will now talk a little more on 


EXISTENCE. 


As NOTHINGNESS is without any attri- 
butes, so EXISTENCE is (also) without 
any attributes bad or even good ! 


It is only EXISTENCE 
denuded 


pure, naive, 





| itis easy to conceive of NOTHINGNESS 
| Without any quality without any 
attributes ` but it is difficult to grasp : 
| EXISTENCE without any attributes’. 

We have referred to the stage of 
NOTHINGNESS Bye cis and instant-entrance 
| there only to proceed to EXISTENCE : 








me know that we have not to stop at 
E LHINGNESS, alti but hurriedly to go 
2 EXISTENCE, 

Now : 


bap Not bringing-in ‘the mind’, ie. not 
the w8-in ‘an idea’...... while grasping 
(a th A the most essential thing ! 
While understanding the Truth—— 


Whi 
le Understanding as it is ——! ) 


NOT GOOD, 
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of the Absolute to dawn on you. In your pil- 
grimage to Perfection, keep company with 
the sattwic virtues enumerated above. Per- 
fect non-attachment to all that is ephemeral, 
equanimity in all the conflicting circum- 
stances, same-sightedness, a benevolent dis- 
position that takes delight in doing good to 
others — this is the nature of the sattwic 
mind disposed to spiritual purity. A per- 
fected mind alone can have the vision of the 
supreme splendour of divine perfection. 


[This is clumsily expressed, but please 
‘grasp’ it !] 

When we go into or walk along the 
“journey ” with this precaution, with 
this carefulness 














While in understanding in going into 
the issue of ‘EXISTENCE’........ we will 
not go astray : that means form any “idea ’ 
about the thing. That is, ‘the mind’ may 
not (now) form any notion as such about 





‘EXISTENCE’ according to its (i.e. the 
mind’s) background ! we will 
directly go to the thing itself ...... (when, 


from the beginning, the mind is not inter- 
vening) ! 
This may be a way to go to EXISTENCE 
_. without the middle-step or stage 
Si NOTHINGNESS [which we called before 
‘the dark night of the soul ’]. 


om the very beginning, when we 
‘the mind’ into play, I 
we can go 


Right fr ] 
do not bring-in 
mean, in our ‘ journey 
straight to EXISTENCE !! 
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IGNORANCE AND SIN 


NE fundamental point on which all 
religions agree is that egoism must be 
restrained and ultimately the ego itself sur- 
rendered. Furthermore, they all warn that 
indulging the ego, though productive of 
immediate satisfaction, will lead ultimately 
to frustration and misery, while rejecting 
it, although hard at first, will lead to a 
beatific state. Buddhism is the most simple 
and direct about it, since it states outright 
that there is no ego to renounce; all you 
have to give up is a fantasy, a daydream, an 
illusion of an ego. However, even that does 
not make it an easy task in practice. Even 
though the ego doesn’t exist, its clamouring 
for the adulation of other egos and for the 
good things of life can be insistent enough. 


This agreement on what has to be done is 
a very striking thing, to my mind the most 
striking thing in the whole realm of com- 
parative religion; because it suggests a 
submerged unanimity beneath the contra- 
dictory forms. If they differed as to what 
has to be done that would make them really 
incompatible, but since they only disagree 
about why and how, it means that they are 
really sponsoring the same programme. 


Am I suggesting, then, that there may be 
a certain validity in the theistic religions ? 
Yes, I am. It just doesn’t make sense to me 
that large sections of mankind should have 
been misled throughout the ages and that 
noble-minded teachers like Moses and 
Christ and Mohammed should have been 
deluded. Far more likely that they were 
Bodhisattvas adapting Dharma to the Minds 
and characters of their followers and 
expounding it in a form that these could 
follow. After all, religion is primarily a 
enterprise, not a philosophy, It is Sees 
an enterprise for killing the ego or reali y 
ing that there isn’t one. That, behin ae 


4 ; d 
mountains of doctrine, is the one RN e 


By 
BODHICHITTA 


Basically there are two ways of conduct- 
ing the attack on the ego or egoism. The 
Eastern religions characterise it as ignorance 
and the Semitic (Judacism, Christianity ang 
Islam) as sin. The practical result is the 
same. The doctrine of sin teaches that God 
will punish vice and reward virtue, while 
the doctrine of ignorance teaches that wrong 
living will cause suffering, just as eating 
wrong food causes sickness, while right 
living will produce happiness, just as a right 
diet does physical health, and ultimately 
awakening from ignorance will remove ~ 
suffering altogether as awakening froma 
bad dream removes the terror of it. What 
has to be done is the same; it is only the 
explanation why that differs. 





The doctrine of sin is the more emotional. 
In its crude form it is hardly convincing, but 
neither, as I shall show later, is thal oi 
ignorance. In its crude form, the doctrine y 
sin looks as though God creates man with : 
headstrong ego and an attraction towards 
the things of the world and then puniska 
him for indulging it. But one has t0 ioy 
deeper. Man is capable of turning w 
ways : outwards to the reflected beauty 4 
the material world, as reported Hy J 
senses, or inwards to the true Beauty ie 
can be called Suchness or Nirvana °% a 
what is, and that he calls God. If he Be 
the former his love of things will ow ay 
in bondage to them and turn him ani 
from the true Beauty of timeless ie ut 
He may seem to be exiled from GO" W 
















a 
really it is he who exiles himself. Fe it® 
ao to be punished by God, but real sail 

€ who punishes himself. It may put 


that God has turned away from nam ott 
teally it is he who has turned away nel? 
God, from Truth, from real happines® evel 
IS no caprice in it, nothing that cou aie 
remotely be called unjust. But until © jah! 
Covers this from experience he has 
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4 on faith, SO the beginning is hard: it 
1 sacrificing happiness that he knows 
Fie real (or thinks he does) for happiness 
ihat may turn out to þe real. Faith, rightly 
understood, does not mean believing that 
and such historical events are as 
reported or that such and such things will 
nappen after death ; it means faith in the 
inner truth, inner being, the Dharma-Kaya, 
as yet only dimly apprehended. Sacrificing 
ihe clearly apprehended outer pleasures for 
this inner truth is bound to bring peace and 
happiness, not really as an act of reward or 
judgment but naturally, because it means 






































such 


turning away from the apparently real 
shadow to the apparently shadowy subs- 
= tance. 


_ Similarly, egoism in the sense of craving 
| for power over others or popularity with 
them means turning away from God as the 
Ordainer and Background Reality to a belief 
in oneself, in one’s individual phantom of 
a self; and this can only lead to disaster. 
That is why all religions lay such stress on 
humility. Rightly understood, humility is 
not comparative. It does not mean com- 
| paring oneself unfavourably with others (in 
| which there can be a good dose of hypo- 
icy) but seeking to submit the illusory 
ego-self to universal Truth and Being. 


Seen in this way, the gulf between the 
doctrine of sin and that of ignorance is not 
_ Teally so wide as might appear. According to 
the doctrine of ignorance, one grows up 
Under the illusion that one is a real person 
in a real world of good things to enjoy and 
bad things to shun when in reality one is 
only a per-sona (per meaning ‘through’ and 
Sona ‘sound’, the mask through which a 
Greek actor spoke) through which life is 
&xperienced. So long as one lives in the 
‘knorance of this illusion, one is subject to 
“Ustration as pleasant experiences prove 
“themeral or disappointing and painful oncs 
‘avoidable, Here also true humility 1S 
Needed to recognize the ego that seems w 
Mhabit or be the person to be a fraud and 
‘Perceive that the person really is @ 
*-sona, a mere mask. 
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This doctrine also can appear crude when 
presented in a crude form. It can be made 
to appear that merely mental ignorance is 
implied and that learning theory from a 
book is supposed to be a passport to beati- 
tude. Actually, of course, one has to look 
deeper. Right understanding is only the first 
step of the Buddhist Noble Eightfold Way, 
the preliminary. By ignorance is meant the 
wrong identification of oneself with the 
body-mind complex; Enlightenment or 
Awakening or Liberation means the real, 
effective ‘awakening from this ignorance 
into experienced Truth, like a man waking 
up from a dream. 


This doctrine also foretells beatitude for 
him who strives and torment for him who 
yields to the ego, though not through the 
judgement of any God but simply through 
karma, which means the law of cause and 
effect. He who strives skilfully and per- 
sistently awakens from the illusion of 
individual being, that is from the state of 
ignorance, into the realization of being-as- 
it-is, whose characteristic, so far as one can 
speak of such a thing, is pure felicity, pure 
rightness. He who clings to the ego-illusion, 
on the other hand, makes himself subject to 
desires and fears, anger and resentment, 
jealousy and regret, which build a hell in 
his subconscious, posthumously to be mani- 
fested in the bodiless state. 


Of course, it is not to be supposed that only 
these two extremes are possible. There are 
also those who purify the ego without wak- 
ing from the illusion of its existence. They 
are equivalent to those in the Semitic reli- 
gions who lead an upright life without 
attaining to the Mystic Union. For both a 
heavenly future is foretold, as the inner 
beauty of the soul or subconscious takes 
objective form for them in the subtle world. 
There is also the vast army of mediocrities 
who neither degrade themselves to a despi- 
cable state nor develop their better possibi- 
lities. Their own craving for a renewed 
formal life draws them back to rebirth with 
no need for any divine intervention. How- 
ever this is leading us beyond the confines 
of the present article. 
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Just as true humility is needed on this 
path also, so is true faith. It is often said 
that Buddha did not demand faith, since he 
exhorted his followers to examine every- 
thing for themselves and not accept any- 
thing just because some one had said it ; but 
that is using the word ‘faith’ in its lower 
sense of simply believing something to be 
true. In its true sense, as defined above in 
speaking of the doctrine of sin, it is the 
vitally necessary quality of shraddha: 
clinging to the dimly perceived truth of 
Nirvana and aspiring to awaken fully to it 
when the mind and senses report the 
apparent reality of the world of sense per- 
ceptions. 

The truth is that whichever of the two 
kinds of doctrine one may follow one does 
in fact grow up finding the things of the 
Senses attractive and wanting one’s ego to 
dominate over other egos or to be liked and 
admired by them. And in either case there 
is likely to be a more or less lengthy period 
when this outward pull seems more real and 


Bhagavan’s Father 


BES&GAVAN rarely spoke about his father. 

But what little he told me about him 
is worth recording. He said that his father 
was a courageous and generous man, All 
day and night, his house would be filled with 
guests, poor and needy. He was never 
tired of feeding people. In his office he 
commanded very great respect and as q 
lawyer he had to move about places and 
conduct his cases. The magistrates, wher- 
ever he went, paid him very great Tespect 
His fame was so great and he was SO much 
renowned for his upright character that both 


desirable than the inward pull to 


Ww. 
may call Truth or Reality or Gog E one 
Therefore there has to be a wrench T Sel. 


making it one becomes more and Be a 
and distracted and subject to outer Weak 
ences ; by making it one becomes more 
more happy, strong and radiant and, aş 
by-product, better able to help others, But 
with most people it is not merely one sharp 
wrench but a fairly long period of being 
pulled both ways; and throughout this 
period it will seem like sacrificing real for 
presumptive happiness. The purpose of reli- 
gion is to encourage one to make this 
wrench, this transition ; and whether it 
tells us that it is sinful not to or stupid not 
to is perhaps not so important. Whether it 
tells us that God will reward us for making 
the right choice or that we shall awake to 
the beatitude that is our real nature, the 
goal is the same. The important thing is to 
attain it, to barter the substantial-seeming 
shadow for the shadowy-seeming substance 
of felicity, 


By 
T. P.R 
the parties, the accused and those wy : 
accuse, would come to him with a rel 
to represent them. On several occas 
What he told them was law and both 2 
Parties reconciled with equal hap pie 
Once Bhagavan went with his father t0 it 
a camera in a group photo; but uni 
nately when they took the shot a fy r it 
ed over his eyes and in effort to dmv? 
out he waved his hand and so he could 29 u 
Seen in that photo. I made frantic e#® ny’ 
Set that photo but it could not be 8° 
where, 
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THE IDEA OF NEW ENERGIES 


l 
| iN BUDDHISM 


































jie is sometimes forgotten that all religions 

emphasise the need for a ‘turning 
round’, or a metanoia or change of outlook, 
or in the case of Sri Ramana Maharshi’s 
teachings, the need for Self-enquiry. All the 
religions emphasise the need for this change 
of direction, first in one’s thinking, and, then 
in the feeling of ‘I’. And all come to the 
same stumbling block in the fact that as we 
are now we have not sufficient energy of 
quite a new type or level to carry this new 
direction very far. We are bound to ‘ our- 
selves’. We may be told day after day for 
half a century that “ the Self” is other than 
ourself, our everyday mentality. Being told 
this we perceive as through a glass darkly, 
Perhaps for a moment or two, perhaps a 
minute or two, perhaps for an hour, that we 
have communication with a reality that is 
in the world but is something quite new for 
| Us. Every man or woman who has seen or 
- found this pearl of great price comes back 
to tell us that it is a peace that comes in the 
midst of events. 


Now this ‘peace’ is fragmentary except 
for the very pure in heart. And this ‘ purity ’ 
IS not of morality only, but of a different 
quality of energy available to us, but not 
Usually known to be available, and more or 
less atrophied. Itis this energy that I would 

€ to discuss, for it is most important that 
We should all know that, as Ramana Maha- 
"hi says, a beggar who goes to see a King 
annot by mere wishing also BE a King. 

Ne Simple but profound remark shows 
dite clearly why many are called but few 
me chosen. Wishing will not change our 
pale Wishing will not give us energies of 
i igher quality necessary for a total 
{|  ™érsion in the Self. 


k Buddha saw this also. His eightfold path, 
nown to so many millions through this 
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By 
MARK WILDING 


world, can be read as a series of instructions 
as to how to stop the drain of energies from 
our feeling of ‘I’, and then later, instruc- 
tions as to how we can begin to save energy 
for a purpose that is not strictly ‘ knowable’ 
it being an act, something one does. 


The eightfold path, the eight steps, are 
usually translated as, right understanding, 
right mindedness, right speech, right action, 
right living, right effort, right attentive- 
ness, right concentration or if not by those 
exact words then by something very similar 
in meaning. These definitions are perfectly 
adequate but they hide the reason for their 
order. It is this order of the steps that is all 
important, for they are not supposed to be 
simultaneous, but sequentially inclusive. 
That is to say when siep number one is 
answered satisfactorily then step number 
two is started, while still including step 
number one. In the same way, step number 
three includes steps numbers one and two. 
The order is therefore all important in prac- 
tice. Let me emphasize ‘in practice’. For 
this has little to do with written articles or 
verbal gymnastics so beloved of our West- 
ern intellectuals. The whole emphasis must 
be on a new kind of looking, a new kind 
of tranquillity in each moment. The point 
again and again is in the words .. . ‘a new 
kind’ . . « This newness is shown so clearly 
in the eight steps that Buddha taught, so 
that I would like to now give those steps in 
their usual order handed down through 
millenia, but with an unusual reading of 
them showing their inevitable arrangement 
so that the stages leading to the final one 
can be seen to follow one another without a 
shadow of a doubt. : 


To begin with Buddha did not use the 
word ‘right’, as in right understanding etc. 
He used the word for ‘perfect’. We Euro- 
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peans live in a world governed by a climate 
of thought that is essentially dualistic. There 
is Good and Bad. There is Right and Wrong, 
God and the Devil. This simply will not do 
for Buddhism. Buddha was brought up a 
Hindu. Call God by whatever name you 
like in that religion, He can be given what- 
ever attributes are necessary for the 
temperament of the seeker. God is more like 
a target to be aimed at, a target that is not 
known to us in our present state of every- 
day life with its identification and instabi- 
lity. 


Let us not therefore talk of right under- 
standing. Buddha used the word meaning 
whole, perfect. From our point of view per- 
haps the words, ‘ the best possible’ translate 
his idea as well as any. 


Here are the eight steps that lead to the 
extinction of suffering-of-change. 


1. The best possible understanding of the 
ideas that Buddha taught but never 
wrote down, the ideas of the reality of 
suffering-of-change, the origin of this 
suffering-of-change, the extinction of 
this suffering-of-change, and, thus, the 
path that leads to the ending of the 
suffering-of-change. Books have been 
written about these four truths, and 
each one of us understands as well as 
he or she is able. From this compre- 


hension follows logically the second 
step : 


2. The best possible aim for our effort as 
we begin to realize our position in 
relation to dukkha, or the suff 
of-change. Now this aim is all im- 
portant. Much more important than at 
first seems apparent to the casual rea- 
der. There isa path leading to the 
snuffing out of change, or 
Buddha found it. 


ering- 


Nirvana, 


3. 4. 5. The best possible s 
and living after the comprehensi 
n 
. the whole, or perfect aim. At ae = 
see that the whole emphasis of a 
dha’s teaching is entirely practicay =, : 
of all there is the me eee 


ntal act 
standing. Then the act of hee 


peech, action 


. Buddha’s next step follows as part % 
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Octobe, 
ing through speech, everythin 
we do, and all living. From 
of forces that is natural i 
are gradually weaned towards 
rearranging of forces and then a S a 
accumulation. The understandin a 
this is vital to a complete or Whole com. 
prehension of the very basis of Bud. 
dhism. As we are, we are quite literal. 
ly lived by life. Events drag us along, : 
Nothing is our own. Because Wwe 
identify the feeling of ‘I’ with each 
event, we are literally fragmented, 
This is Dukkha, the  suffering-of. 
change. 


1S that 
a dispersa 
n man, We 


Gradually, however, a new direction 
is intended. so that the feeling of ‘I’ 
is now not lost entirely into everything — 
that we do. Something inside stays © 
awake, a candle is guarded, (for its 
light is small), and the winds can blow 
it out all too easily’. . And this is 
the very beginning of a new man being . 
born within the lived man, the dead 
man, which is sucked along by the 
world. And this is the very basis of new 
speech, new action, new living, for the | 
external part is now seen to be sub- 
servient to the internal new ‘I’ now 
awake, now quickened. 











What has been said above, perfed 
effort. This effort is now seen as nas 
something to do with new ena . 
being formed by the new man wil w 
us. To give him life, to give him Ke 
feeling of ‘I’ life no matter what H 
pens to us during the day, ro 
new foods, new energies if yOu er- 
Here too the withdrawal of lost r 
gies is the basis of these ‘new | z d 
gies that are found to be require effort 
found only if balanced or perfect ire 
is obtained. The bicycle bas “Bi 
balanced if you want to ride it “jhe 
exactly describes the middle way pis 
balance between the opposites: nest 
balance is the central core of i fen" 


step No! 7, usually called right 
tiveness. 
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T. Balanced feeling of ‘I’ perfect-Self 
awareness, Self-remembering. Here at 
Jast we are far from mere theoretical 
thought. This is the point where the 
scholar is left behind, where the intel- 
Ject is no longer of use, although to 
this point it has been of immense 
importance. The new man having 
been born he lives in an act that can- 
not be described, but that has some- 
thing to do with attention, and with 
awarness, and which is balanced in 
the middle of the fulcrum, where there 
is stillness. Where the ‘I am’ is alive, 
and watches the carcass being lived 
but is unmoved and tranquil in wonder- 
ful silence. And this while talking, 
when on the Bus, while thinking of 
business, for this act is quite new and 
quite beyond thinking, quite different 
from thinking, and thinking can be 
watched by it, but thinking cannot 
ever sce it, for thought is secondary to 
‘Iam’, and ‘I am’ is in fact Nirvana, 
and also step No: 8 when the act is 


A Dog Meditates 


prescribed by the Maharshi. 


mine. 


in front of him, but he would 
seconds. Only he insisted in sittin 


After this I changed my 
Surprise that he was , 
he did anything wrong scoldi 

him, but I found that by SIMP 
correct him by thought-force. 





A DOG MEDITATES 


N 1942 I used occasionally to sit in m 
Whenev: 


a big, tall fellow, used to come and sit too, ing h 
g At first I was annoyed with him, but then it struck rne nampe 
might be a yogi or bhakta wanting to share ny meditation, so after 

> c : : a 
Te iat Cee: À oA at it for more than a few 


g back to back with me. 


attitude to 
susceptible to sub r 
ng or punis 
imply sending © 
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continuous in time, in waking and 
sleep, and which does not come imme- 
diately but by slow means, for our 
bicycle wobbles at first, and we fall 
off. But each time that we do so helps 
us towards the next trial. We must 
learn to live in Nirvana. It is every- 
one’s right as a human being, who can 
be ‘I am’, and so inherit what he or 
she has forgotten, until reminded by 
some friend that it is theirs if they 
really want it. In this religion it is the 
Buddha and his way that help us. In 
other religions it takes a different 
method as their founders expressed it 
to suit their age and time. In our age 
we have had men such as Ramana 
Maharshi quite able to be in this state, 
and able to tell us about it. Round us 
there are men who have escaped from 
the false prison, found freedom, and 
some of whom come back to remind us 
of this free world hidden within this 
world of mere sensual knowledge. It 


is ours for the ... doing. 


M. D. Sagane 


editation for a few minutes, as 
er I did so my dog Wellesley, 


pressing his back against 


the Maharshi’s photograph 


ards him, and I found to my 
tle influences. 


For instance, if 
ment might fail to correct 
ut silent admonitions I could 
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THE SHAKTI IN ZEN AND VICHARA 


(From a speech delivered to the Bombay ‘Fireflies ’) 


E cannot be stressed too strongly that Zen 

is not a parlour game at which one 
learns to give slick answers to question like 
‘What is Buddha?’ or ‘What was your 
original face before your parents were 
born?’ From first to last it has been and 
still is rooted in meditation, dhyana. But 
that dhyana is not an end in itself. It is a 
technique, an expedient and effective means 
to an end — and a beginning : that is all. It 
can be compared to a dynamo, for the cur- 
rent or shakti that is generated can be used 
to kill a pig or charge a battery. 


If you practise what the Japanese call 
zazen, that is to say if you meditate in the 
Zen way, you will sometimes find yourself 
filled with a nervous energy or life force 
which, if it is not rightly directed, instead 
of killing the pig which is your ego, merely 
charges the battery of that pig. Before you 
know where you are you have become a 
dharma-monger, a lecturer on Zen or the 
vichara with an inflated ego. Then you are 
headed straight for the Avici hell. You find 
that all your weaknesses, your faults, your 
little acts of selfishness, have become magni- 
fied out of all recognition, so that you are 
worse off than when you started to medi- 
tate. The whole thing has gone so 
without your knowing it. Wrong 
leads straight to the deeper hells. 


ur on you 
meditation 


To avoid this one has to develo 
something that is difficult to pu 
because it is the key to true 
truly spiritual life. Without it 
one can ever make real progre: 
attitude to life involving four types of faith : 
in the Buddha-nature, in the inner Guru, in 
the outer human guru, and in the Lord. 
Although it is not easy to express, those who 
have it know what it is and can recognize 


P or nurture 
t into words 
meditation, to 
I do not think 
SS. It isa basic 


B 
GERALD Yong, 


it in‘others. With it goes compassion — the 
ability to accept others as they are, to under. 
stand and to help them. It implies the capa- 
city to bow down in veneration ; also the 
ability to give thanks, to express gratitude 
for every little thing and in particular for 
one’s good fortune in having been born a 
human being with the opportunity of rea- 
lising one’s intrinsic Enlightenment here 
and now. 


Some people find that a short daily ritual 
helps them to nurture this basic attitude, the 
increasing lack of which is a symptom of | 
our living at the end of the kali-yuga, in 
what the Buddhists call ‘this Dharma-ent- 
ing age’. In Buddhism as in Christianity, 
this basic attitude to life is inherent in 
monastic life, but many of us are not intend: 
ing to enter a monastery or ashram. For 
those who are not and who approach from 
a Zen Buddhist standpoint, I will make the 
following suggestions, which appeal to n | 
personally. This does not, however, necer | 
sarily mean that they are appropriate © 
others who read this. A 

The first step of devotion in Buddhihi 
Consists in expressing veneration, loyally one 
thanks to the Buddha, the Enlightened yl 
So one can start one’s day by bowing A 
before an image of the Buddha. BY aa 
ig the day's meditation without such 49%. 
of obeisance and heartfelt thanks there 


x ken 
danger of strengthening instead of We 
ing the ego. 


steri 
Next, I suggest that, as in a Zen MORA wS. 


one can twice a da Four 
take the 

They are ; Z 4 

a vo“ k 
Sentient beings are numberless: / 

to save them, 


The deluding passions are ine*h? 


usti 
le: I vow to destroy them- 
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The gates of Dharma are manifold: I 
vow to enter them. 

Supreme is the Buddha-way : 
to complete it. 


I vow 


These four vows epitomise the Zen atti- 
tude to life. 


Then there is value (just as there is in the 
Christian tradition of grace before meals) in 
making from the heart the general confes- 
sion which is made daily before meals in a 
Zen monastery : 


All the evil I have done. 
Through greed, anger and folly. 
I confess in full. 


It should never be forgotten that Zen is a 
branch of Mahayana Buddhism. Although it 
is a ‘Transmission outside the Scriptures’, 
its practice is nevertheless based on a firm 
knowledge of those scriptures ; and without 
that knowledge one is unlikely to attain 
Enlightenment through Zen. So I also re- 
commend the Chinese Ch’an practice of 
meditating daily on the short ‘Heart Sutra’, 
One sentence at a time. One can begin with: 
“Form does not differ from the Void ; the 
Void does not differ from form.” Then the 
Second line the next day and so on until one 
has completed the sutra, and then start 
again from the beginning. In many Japa- 
Nese Zen monasteries this short sutra is 
recited daily. 


Finally, before a meditation session it is 
‘sual to offer to all sentient beings any 
merit that the practice may bring. If this 
iS done from the heart the meditation is less 
ikely to boost one’s ego. 


Through some such daily ritual one can 
develop and nurture the basic attitude of 
Veneration and compassion without which 
| Meditation is apt to go wrong and true spiri- 
‘ual life is impossible. Naturally, such hints 
a only for one who has not got a guru OF 
Oshi; one who has follows his instructions. 


e Course, it is possible to attain Enlighten- 
mient by a Christian, Islamic or Hindu gi 
: th Well as a Buddhist. If on a Hindu pee 

€ Vichara or Self-enquiry as taught by the 


p 
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Maharshi is the closest to Zen. However 
this type of path is not suitable for every 
one, least of all for those who are by tempe- 
rament bhaktas. Each person should fol- 
low the type of path that suits his nature, 
not try to force himself into one that 
doesn’t. In any case, some kind of path 
must be followed ; effort must be made. It 
dees not come to one without effort. Bha- 
gavan put it this way: “ Effortless, choice- 
less awareness is our real nature. If we can 
attain that state and abide in it, that is all 


right. But one cannot reach it without 
effort, the effort of deliberate medita- 
HONS po ooaoc That meditation can take what- 
ever form most appeals to you. See what 


helps you to keep out all other thoughts 
and adopt that for your meditation.” 


Zazen (which is the Japanese term for 
Zen meditation) is, like vichara, so simple, 
that it is hard to believe at first sight that it 
can be effective. In zazen you do not try 
to unite with or become anything ; you just 
dwell constantly on a given theme. 


We now come to the main theme of this 
article, which is not so much the meditation 
or the final outcome as what may happen 
io one on the way. A tremendous neutral 
power or shakti lies dormant in nature, and 
when stirred by the technique of a spiritual 
path it begins to manifest, but whether in 
a creative or destructive manner depends on 
how one stirs it up. That is why I call it 
neutral. It is the power or shakti of thunder 
in thunder, of stone in stone, of a cow ina 
cow and a tiger in a tiger. In a human being 
it is the Serpent Power that the Tantrics 
call Kundalini. In a whole or integrated 
human being it becomes wholly beneficent 
and biddable. Prior to that, until we can 
accept it, know it, master it through know- 
ledge, and remove impurities from its path, 
we shall feel the power of its stirrings but 
mingled with trouble, danger and klesha, 
defilement. Courage, skill and purity are 
needed to tame the serpent or ride the 
dragon ; and then it can carry us onwards 
to Realization. That is why Buddhists say 
that klesha and bodhi are one. 
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A Zen Master wrote: 


On a lotus leaf a frog, 

His hands folded, his mind still, 

in meditation. 

Look out! Look out! 

Behind him a hungry snake 

Searching for food and darting out its 
tongue. 

The frog sits in meditation with closed 
eyes, 

Does he know ? Does he not know ? 

LOOK OUT! LOOK OUT! 


As you sit quiet with senses turned in- 
wards you become aware of the hungry 
snake. In time you come to realize that this 
snake or shakti exists in the ground of 
your being. It is how you let it pass through 
you that matters. An electric fire provides 
a good analogy. The heat generated by the 
resistance set up by a coil of wire can be 
used to heat the room or to burn a precious 
paper. If we resist the free flow of this 
force it may appear to act in a destructive 
way and we are troubled by it. But if we 
allow it to flow freely bliss and a state of 
ease may be experienced. 


Let me take another analogy. When there 
is a fault or weakness in the earth’s crust 
the energy in the heart of the earth mani- 
fests itself, causing an earthquake or a vol- 
canic eruption. It is the same with us. As 
long as we are not whole the serpent power 
may erupt in what appears to be a blind, 
destructive way. That is why the world is 
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Octobe, 
full of dukkha, that is of sufferin 
pleasantness. And so we have t 
and strengthen these faults or wea 
meditation. 


& and m. 
© discover 
Kknesses by 


On the ordinary human plane emo 


tions 
and passions are manifestations of the 
shakti. I do not possess an emotion or 


passion and cannot produce one at Will ; it 
is it that possesses me. While in its Power 
I am not myself and I become capable of 
both divine and devilish acts which I could 
not perform in cold blood. If one is not 
trained to handle this power, there is no 
telling whether one’s reactions to it will be 
creative or destructive when it does erupt, 
So we fear emotions and passions because 
we are powerless in their grip; and yet we 
know that a life without them is narrow 
and barren. By taking us out of ourselves 


they make life fuller and give it meaning 


So we tunnel into ourselves in meditation to 


5 : : i. 
come to grips with our emotions and dis 


cover what they and we really are. 


If this is so with merely human emotions 
and passions, how much more is it so wilh 
that impersonal power or shakti that ® 
awakened through meditation or othe! 
modes of spiritual training! Far from being 
impatient for it to awaken, one should be 
grateful for its remaining dormant until oa 
has the wisdom and strength to control i 
One sign of that would be the pov 
control the far less potent passions and 
sires of ordinary human nature. 


— 


The Absolute Existence 


The one absolute, impersona] Existen 
maya, appears as the divine Lord, the 
fold glories. With his div 3 


worlds. At the periods of 
alone exists. Those who re 


ine power 
creation and di 
alize this b 


ce, together with his inscrutable 
Personal ‘God, endowed with mani- 
dominion over all the 
-“issolution of the universe he 
ecome immortal], 
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Arrows from a Christian Bow—XV 


GOOD AND EVIL 
































HRIST said that evil must needs come. 
Why? Christ was God Incarnate and 

God is Omnipotent. Then why must evil 
come? Couldn’t God will it not to come ? 


Christ did not stop there. He added: 
“But woe unto him through whom it 
cometh.” Again, why ? If evil must come 


why should the person who is instrumental 
in bringing it be condemned? Isnt it 
unjust ? 


There is a deceptive simplicity in these 
sayings. We must probe deeper. In order 
to do so we must also ask why Adam and 
Eve were free from a knowledge of good 
and evil in their Edenic state and why its 
acquisition caused their exile from paradise 
and fall into a state of toil and suffering. 


The whole universe is a going out from 
the pure, formless Being of God into more 
and more condensed form and then a return 
through ever rarified spheres to Union with 
the Formless.1 Physically, the undifferen- 
Hated basic substance or energy coalesces 
Into atoms, each atom a miniature solar 
System, these into molecules, into sub- 
Stances, into primitive organisms, and gra- 
dually into more and more elaborate beings. 
| Spiritually, consciousness is encased in 
Mental and sense perceptions. Is the crea- 
tion of Adam and his union with Eve the 
Point at which the devoluting human con- 
Stiousness meets and fuses with a physical 
Ody evolved to the point of being a fitting 
Vehicle for a soul? Does Eve symbolise the 
Physical form that, from one point of view, 
Completes man, from another limits him ? 


s Suppose man, at this point of fusion of 
Soul and body, lived in a state of harmony 


“Without self-will, without egoism, without 
d i tion of 


enj 4 ` 
“Nal of his true nature or asser 
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By 
SAGITTARIUS 


independence from God, without introducing 
corruption into nature or himself, in the 
pristine beauty of the world. That would 
indeed be paradise. He would be in what 
the anthropologists call the ‘ food-gather- 
ing stage’ ; but what they do not reckon with 
is that the world reflects man, the outer the 
inner, and therefore the world would be 
more bounteous, the earth more fertile, the 
weather more clement. The so-called ‘ pri- 
mitive’ tribes who scrape a precarious 
existence to-day as food-gatherers no more 
compare with this happy childhood of man 
than a Mongoloid idiot does with the happi- 
ness of real childhood. 


In such a paradise there would be no 
‘good’ because there would be no ‘evil’ 
yet to compare it with. Everything would 
be good in a different sense, in the sense of 
being right, as it should be, true to its own 
nature. “And God saw everything that he 
had made and behold it was very good.” 
Good in that sense. 


Man’s perceptions get knotted together 
into a self-will which regards itself as a 
separate being independent of the universal 
Being of God. This is the serpent, the ego, 
the adversary. It tempts him through the 
body, that is through Eve. Some things seem 
desirable or ‘good’ to him, others undesir- 
able or ‘evil’. This brings the fall into 
craving and fear which exiles him from the 
paradise of his spontaneous, carefree state. 
It subjects him to death, because the pure 
consciousness of man does not die ; it returns 
to Union with God ; only the ego, the self- 
will has to die. Under the lash of fear and 
desire life becomes hazardous, needs increase, 


1 But these two processes are not only succes- 
sive; they are also simultaneous and comple- 


mentary. 
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demanding toil and accumulation ; enmity 
arises. Henceforth, although mankind pur- 
sues its outward course into ever greater 
spiritual darkness and alienation, the life of 
each intelligent man is, or should be, a 
struggle to return to the lost paradise. This 
brings about a reversal of the poles by 
which he begins to call what he found de- 
sirable ‘evil’, since it leads him outwards 
from God into ego-assertion, and what he 
found undesirable ‘ good’, since it leads him 
back by mortification (that is ego-deaden- 
ing) to God. Life is a war between good 
and evil and he has to range himself on 
one side or the other. 

What light does this throw on Christ’s 
saying that evil must needs come? Crea- 
tion is not an act that happened once and 
for all; it is continuous. Strange that even 
physical scientists should have come to an 
understanding of this! The outgoing from 
Oneness into form and the return from diver- 
sity to Union is the nature of continuous 
creation. One might even say that it is a 
definition of creation. Therefore so long as 
there is creation, so long as there is a uni- 
verse, it must continue. For it to stop 
would be for the universe to stop. But on 
the human plane the outgoing is an aliena- 
tion from God into ego-assertion and is 
therefore ‘evil’, while the in-coming is a 
return to conscious Union with God and is 
therefore ‘ good’. In other words, out-going 
into form is one half or aspect of the pro- 
cess of continuous creation, and out-going 
into self-will or ego-assertion is one half or 
aspect of the process of human creation. 
There could be no out-going only on condi- 
tion that there were no return, that is to 
say no creation, no universe ; for to say that 
there could be a coming back without a 
going out is nonsense. Applied to the human 
level, this means that there could be no 
alienation from God on condition that there 
were no return to God, no evil on condition 
that there were no good; but then there 
would be no mankind. 

_. Theologians of an earlier day ass 


ert 
mankind had to fall through Ada rae 


m in order 
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that they could be redeemeg iby 
Some modern critics have deride 
called it crude. It is their under 
it that is crude. Rightly understoog a 
profound. There must be an outgoing b i 
there can be a conscious return. In th 
oi each separate individual also, the self 
will, the life of the ego, must be develon 
before it can þe laid down for Christ’s sake 
so that there can be return through Giat 
to Union. 


Christ 
d this and 
standin 


Efore 
e life 


Then what about the second part of 
Christ’s saying : “ But woe unto him through 
whom it cometh”? There is nothing 
arbitrary or unjust about that. It is a state- 
ment of a natural law. Rightly understood, 
theological truths are natural laws. In all 
except the perfect saint who has laid down 
his life for Christ’s sake and can say with 
St. Paul, “I live, yet not I but Christ in 
me”, the tendencies to alienation and return 


both exist. In all except the pure saint ot 


complete villain both are actually working, 
however feeble and fitful one of them may 
be. In all men and at different stages in the 
life of each man they are differently 
balanced. That is what gives its infinite 
variety to life. The alienating tendency puts 
aman in the grip of disruptive forces in 
himself. Taking the form of grasping 
cruelty, arrogance and other destructive 
forces, it spreads evil in the world but als 
in doing so, creates an attraction towards 
evil in the mind of the person himself ai 
leaves him defenceless against these va 
forces. Christ?’s saying is not a threat t 3 
Some one or other will punish the evils 
(though the chain reaction he sets UP a 
Well result in that) but an observation ; 
he is putting himself at the mercy Of 
tructive forces. A man does not si 5 
an incentive, Ultimately the incentive 


appear desirable which would not be 5° 


t5 
mly harmonious mind and thereby a ; 
© inharmonious activity. Such aaa 


not without an effect on a man’s cha 
and thereby on his destiny. 
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Aspects of Islam — XIII 
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E epochs when men attached too great 

importance to formal orthodoxy (as 
to-day they attach too little) cases were 
known of Sufis deliberately flouting the 
shari’at, the law of Islam, in order to shock 
people. There were even cases of their pre- 
tending to do so, as in the story of the Sufi 
who went for a picnic on the river bank 
carrying a wine-jar and accompanied by a 
woman; but when some orthodox busy- 
bodies solemnly went to investigate they 
found the woman to be his mother and the 
wine-jar full of water. Real or pretended, 
such violations of the law served the useful 
purpose of shocking the literalists out of 
their idolatrous worship of formalities. As a 
general rule, however, and apart from some 
exceptions, Sufis have been fully orthodox 
and have expected their disciples to follow 
the shariat or outer law as the basis for 
their tariqat or spiritual path. Antinomia- 
nism is not recognized in Islam. The higher 
obligation does not exempt from the more 
elementary but rather insists on it. The law 
and traditions establish a way of life that 
-S mandatory for all Muslims. 


The law is flexible enough to distinguish 
elween obligatory duties and additional, 
| Yoluntary ones. For instance, the five ritua- 
listie daily prayers are obligatory, whether 
‘tid in congregation or privately ; but a 
Sixth to be said between midnight and dawn 
| S Voluntary. The Sufi aspirant is far more 
x ely to say the voluntary also than to neg- 
| “ct the obligatory. 

b, In 
disti: 


4 


Prohibitions also there is a similar 
nction between what is absolutely for- 
4 ah €n and what is disapproved of but 
Allowed, There ig a hadith that of all things 
| pitted divorce is the most displeasing 1m 
| “Sight of God. If one were to ask why 
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SHARAT AND TARIQAT 


By 
ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN 


then it is permitted at all the answer might 
be that the evil of enforced lifelong partner- 
ship of unwilling partners is even greater. 
On the other hand, it is said in the Qur'an 
that the evil of drinking alcohol is greater 
than the advantages, and therefore that is 
absolutely forbidden. 


Despite this prohibition, wine and intoxi- 
cation feature largely in Sufi poetry, an 
example widely known to readers of English 
being the Rubaiyat of Umar Khayyam. 
There is no doubt that wine was sometimes 
drunk ; nevertheless these poems are uni- 
versally understood by Sufi readers to be 
symbolical, as when Jalaluddin Rumi writes 
in his Diwan : 


Drunk is the Man of God, drunk 


without wine. 


Wine is the Divine Grace, intoxication is a 
state of ecstasy, the taveran is the world, and 
the inn-keeper is the murshid or guru. And 
when a Sufi master declares that sobriety is 
better than inebriety his meaning is that it 
is better to contain the Divine Grace with- 
out disturbing one’s normal conduct of life 
than to fall into trances and states of 


ecstasy. 


The Islamic pattern of life, for the Sufi 
as for the ordinary believer, covers not only 
law and ritual but what might be called 
social conventions. Indeed, adab is a code 
of courtesy or right behaviour. A Muslim 
will say “It’s not adab” in the same way 
that an Englishman says: “It’s not done” ; 
and the expression is just as conclusive. Only 
there is no element of snobbism in adab, as 
there can be in Western social codes : being 
based on the traditions and observances of 
the Prophet, it is accessible to the humble 
as well as the mighty and helps to fashion 
the peculiar social democracy of Islamic 
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communities. It may in some cases differ 
remarkably from Western rules of courtesy 
and give rise to amusing misunderstandings, 
but that is to be expected between two 
different civilizations. For instance, to 
refrain from belching after a meal shows 
little appreciation of the host’s food. Also, 
it is adab for a guest to get up and go as 
soon as he finishes a meal. Therefore a 
courteous host will prolong his guest’s visit 
by delaying the meal, whereas one gets rid 
of boring guests by serving food to them. 


Garland of Guru’s Sayings 


Bue a me ee rtoie oureyes 41. How pitious is the spectacle 
I a nce, but it is real Of people roaming merrily 
enough. ; In the world’s ways. 
We deny it, saying : Wagging aimless, frisky 
Permanence is the mark of reality. Like a goat’s beard, 
Chafing at the discipline that leads 
38. Some argue, “Though divided Ded mae 
ad could it be unreal ; bing Beat BY te a 
his world we k ” puent 
ietie a en and toil so hard to cultivate 
Wholeness is the mark of reality. aae field ot sae 
A tiny grain of pleasure, while 
39. The universe dismembered by Th neglecting ward 
Time’s wheel le heart’s rich garden ready to 7” 
The wise can nohow deem a real thing With golden fruit a little labour of we 
umole, absoli eternal being - 43. For the lady Mind, the wedded wife 
3 pnscen ing time as well as space, ge the radiant Sun-god Self, 
uch is the nature of reality, © forsake the joys of light 
| Aa go astray seeking 
40. Whatever is perceived What darkness pf tbe won 
BY AKC ERIKS body’s sensas aD it but the frenzied fo 
Can nothing be but false. 44 ion’ 
Kis hard henceforth and find k a the world’s allurement 
eigh well ; a r: 
© sand of A eae age lt, The real bliss of mukti cannot come 
we aein wori out ee to thrust reality 
By the world’s wa „ne world-appearance 
T mee an saei eves foisting 
“nastity upon a prostitute. 
[a 5 
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The actual shari’at is the foung 

life. It is the part of the salik or om 
wayfarer to go beyond it. Never ona 
arrogate to himself the right to fall oe e 
RRNNEerer js) no faith without er of 
Islam. Again and again it is repeated an 
e 


ation of 


Qur’an that Allah loves those who believe 
Ve 


and do good. The word for ‘ good” in this 
phrase is a plural implying ‘good works? 

g rks 
not any vague general goodness; and the 


Qur’an is specific enough about the good | 


works that are required. 


Translated by Prof. K. SWAMINATHAN 
from the Tamil of Sri MURUGANAR 
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mE decline in religion which has been 
going on for a long time now, in all 
religions, has naturally led to a fall in moral 
standards as well. Religious injunctions 
cover all departments of life, spiritual, moral 
and social. Suppose people are told that they 
must not eat meat Friday, must go to 
confession and take communion at stated 
intervals, must dress decently and must not 
steal. Intellectuals begin deriding religious 
authority and telling them that its injunc- 
tions can be ignored ; and ordinary people 
do not distinguish too clearly between disci- 
plinary injunctions such as not eating meat 
on Friday and moral injunctions such as not 
stealing. Both rested on the same authority 
and if this authority is no longer valid both 
can be ignored. That is what is happening. 
The intellectuals, who are themselves res- 
ponsible for this, have become alarmed by 
it and try to rectify it by creating a so- 
called ‘moral philosophy’ or ‘science of 
ethics’. 


on 


This is an attempt to prove that right 
action has intrinsically nothing to do with 
religion but is a matter of social convention 
to which religion has merely added its 
Sanction. Actions, it holds, are not inherent- 
ly right or wrong but only in accord or dis- 
accord with social conventions; and these 
ate based on considerations of social secu- 
tity, For instance, I cannot expect society to 
"safeguard my property unless I respect the 
| Property rights of others ; therefore theft is 
Outlawed and is considered wrong and im- 
Moral. Most modern philosophers and psy- 
thologists accept this modern synthetic 
sthies, and therefore they do not speak of 
"Sin? or even ‘crime’ but only of ‘socially 
Unacceptable actions’. In support of they 
SUtlook they point out that different actions 
are unacceptable in different civilizations 
and have been in different epochs in the 


{y ae Gre . 
“ame civilization. 
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By 
H. SEBASTIAN GUBBINS 


Superficially there is something to be said 
for this. For instance, a Muslim is not 
infringing his moral code by having two 
wives at the same time, whereas a Christian 
is; a Christian is not infringing his by 
gambling, whereas a Muslim is. In an age 
when duelling was an accepted mode of 
settling disputes between gentlemen a man 
who killed a private enemy in that way was 
not guilty of murder, whereas to-day he 
would be. 


This is superficial outlook, however, 
because it ignores the effect of a man’s 
actions on himself. Primarily it is himself 
and his own inner development or deteriora- 
tion that a man is responsible for ; it is his 
own heaven or hell that he creates. Modern 
intellectuals have decried this teaching as 
superstitious sanctions to enforce moral laws 
by hope or fear of what comes after death. 
They are woefully mistaken. Heaven and 
hell can be real enough in this present life 
without waiting for after death — not that 
that means that they are not real after death 
also. It is easy to deride what one has not 
understood. If death tears away the mental 
veil which has hidden the subconscious from 

at least the psychologist ought to be 
able to imagine the heaven or hell that 
would result. He at least is interested in the 
state of a man in himself, whereas the so- 
called moral philosopher goes no deeper 
than his relations with others, and even that 
not.individually but only with ‘ society ? as 
a group or concept. 


view, 


Because of its superficiality, social secu- 
rity ethics is quite impotent to stem the 
general moral decline. It has no emotional 
force ; it makes no appeal to a man’s consci- 
ence, his sense of right and wrong. It even 
sets him free from it, and the social sense 
that it offers instead is a very weak substi- 
tute. It leaves the door wide open to the sort — 
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of self-indulgence such as greed, pride, lazi- 
ness, which religions used to condemn as 
sinful but which can be argued to have no 
clearly demonstrable social consequences. 
It even invites casuistry with regard to 
actions such as dishonesty and sexual 
irregularities which may affect society ; 
there are many ways of justifying an action 


and arguing that society is not harmed 
by it. 


Moreover, the very conception of ‘ social- 
ly unacceptable action’ is misleading, since 
such action is not necessarily below the 
norms accepted by society ; it may be above 
them. It may be society that is in the wrong, 
not the misfit. It is customary to think of 
the criminal as socially maladjusted, but the 
reformer is too. He would have no urge to 
reform if he were not. If we were to accept 
social acceptability as the norm for right 
action, what should we do with some one 
who challenged that acceptability itself ? 
Crusify him? Give him hemlock ? 


Actually, morality is an essential part of 
religion. Religion has two modalities, hori- 
zontal and vertical. Horizontally it is a dis- 
cipline binding its followers together in a 
harmonious pattern of life in which the 
physical is subordinated to the spiritual and 
a high moral standard is upheld. Vertically 
it is a way, of ascent from the human to the 
divine, Horizontally its yoke is upon all its 


followers, vertically only on those who 
undertake the quest, 


The harmonious patter 
by a religion covers every aspect of life, both 
private and public, individual and social. It 
establishes modes and times of worship, 
regulates personal relationships, lays down a 
disciplinary code, including Positive acts 
such as alms-giving and acts of abnegation 
such as fasting. It demands the rejection of 
vices and cultivation of their Opposite 
virtues. It is a glib misreading of history to 
assert that its dietary regulations are for 
reasons of hygiene or its demand for honesty 
for reasons of social security. There is no 


n of life Sponsored 
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evidence whatever for this in an 
In the scriptures of every reli 
spiritual welfare of the perso 
is the prime consideration. 


y Teligig, 
3 . n, 
Ston lt ig the 
n himself that 


In most religions the horizo 
of religion is almost dead to-day. Very little 
worship remains. The regulation of human 
relationships and education of the Young 
have been taken out of the hands of religion, 
The conception of sin has been replaced hy 
that of social acceptability. What remains— 
vague piety and a belief that such and such 
will happen when one dies — is scarcely 
worth the name of religion. And as a result 
morality has declined and there is incipient 
social anarchy. 


ntal modality 


What concerns The Mountain Path readers 
more is the vertical modality of religion, the 
way of ascent from the human to the 
Divine. In reaction against the soullessness 
of the modern world, more and more people 
—isolated individuals or scattered groups 
— are being driven to seek some such way. 
Those who do are little concerned with 
Social acceptability — if at all only so as to 
be left undisturbed in their quest. Their 
norms are not outer but inner. It is not what 
society approves of that concerns them but 
what advances their inner development. 
Even the injunctions of the horizontal 
Modality of religion concern them little. 


And here lies the danger. They are apt . 
feel themselves privileged to ignore n 
injunctions, when actually they shoa 
aena least those of them va | 
refer to moral purity. The horizontal inl i 
tion may be to stone an adulteress; i : 
Vertical may be more gracious in pidat 
her ‘Go ang Sin no more’, but it is vith 
More severe in equating lewd thoughts "a 
adultery, €ligion in its horizontal ™° nd 
lity aims at disciplining the individual he 
S vertical at transcending by 

Moral philoso | 
the multitud : 
without too Tee ; 
consider the 1 
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N a previous article! we examined the 

Morita Mental Therapy practised in 
Japan and saw in it an exception to the 
generalization that the East tends to regard 
man as wholly spirit and to neglect his 
body, and that the West tends to treat man 
as wholly body and mind and neglect his 
spiritual essence. 


In this article we shall examine a similar 
exception from the West, from Australia, 
where Dr. Kyneur, a psychiatrist and Matron 
Lane, a psychiatric nurse, have discovered 
for themselves the importance of relaxation 
and hold that instead of trying to banish the 
symptoms of neurotics, the object should be 
| to lead them towards acceptance of their 


symptoms and surrender to the healing 
Power of natural law. 
Dr. Kyneur’s methods are both less 


austere and less regimented than those of 
the Morita hospital I visited in Japan, pro- 
| bably because of the difference between 
Japanese ‘and _ Australian conditioning. 
| Dr. J. C. Clark in his Understanding the 

Japanese Mind remarks on the astonishing 
docility of the Japanese mental patient, and 
he absence of violence in psychotic cases. 
c Japanese have been accustomed to 

obedience from babyhood and this would 
‘pear to make them take more happily to 
fe Strict rules of the Morita hospital I 
Visited without the tension that would result 
| n Australia from such discipline. Whether 
1S docility will continue in the post-war, 
°st-American-occupation Japan, is another 
Matter, Little children are now cherished 
th the extreme of affection and indul- 
éenee, T observed them being allowed to run 

VP and down the aisles and steps of a thea- 
a during the performance in a manner that 
a duld not be tolerated even in Australia. It 
irom such as these that the next genera- 


t z 
Mon of mental patients will come, and it may 
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A MENTAL THERAPY BY NATURAL MEANS 


By 
MARIE B. BYLES 


be that Morita doctors will be glad to learn 
from Dr. Kyneur the means whereby ten- 
sion may be relaxed’to allow the same basic 
underlying principles to be followed, 


At all costs nothing must be allowed in 
Matron Lane’s hospital to put any tension or 
strain on the patient. The same applies to 
patients who do not need hospitalization and 
95% can be treated without it. 


As soon as the door of the hospital open- 
ed I felt an extraordinary difference ; a wave 
of peacefulness seemed to sweep out as swept 
out from the entrance of some of the medi- 
tation centres in Burma. The hospital is on a 
side street of the suburb, but plenty of 
through traffic passes along it. None the less 
the outside noises did not seem to disturb 
the peace. “One harsh word to a patient,” 
said Matron Lane, “upsets the others and 
puts back the patient’s progress by weeks.” 


Smoking, transistors, talking, reading, 
and, during the first period of complete bed- 
rest, all visitors, are taboo. But sooner than 
cause tension nothing will be forceably 
removed. We went into the room of a 
young man whose transistor was playing 
softly ; the doctor unobtrusively switched it 
off, If the patient has a very fond spouse, a 
visit will be discouraged but not strictly 
forbidden. Distractions from outside will 
delay with healing which must come from 
within. But tension and strain will delay it 
even more. 


The need to dissipate tension and enable 
the patient to open himself up, as it were, 
had led Dr. Kyneur to make far more exten- 
sive use of drugs including sleeping tablets, 
than Morita doctors, especially during the 
first two days when the patient should sleep 
the round of the clock. Even shock treat- 
ment is resorted to in certain circumstances. 


1The Mountain Path, January 1967, p. 32. 
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But he has no illusions that drugs them- 
selves can heal. They can only prepare the 
ground for the healing that the patient him- 
self, with the doctor’s helping hand, must 
allow natural law to bring about, a healing 
that comes of its own accord when he 
accepts his suffering and yields to the very 
nature of things as they are. 


During the first week or more of complete 
bedrest, the matron makes her rounds seve- 
ral times a day and each time reminds the 
unrelaxed patient of the need to tell the 
body inch by inch from the toes upwards to 
relax, give in, think looseness. During this 
period she prefers the patients not to take a 
bath or a shower, but be content with a 
daily sponge by the nurse. If even this 
seems to them to require too much effort she 
lets them remain dirty. If they insist upon 
a bath or a shower they may take it, but 
only under supervision, for it has been found 
that they have an irresistible urge to turn 
on the hot tap only ! 


The doctor visits them three times a week 
and talks to each from ten minutes to an 
hour, gently leading them towards relaxa- 
tion and acceptance of their ills, acceptance 
from the very depth of their being. The 
idea of acceptance can often be understood 
intellectually, but real surrender must come 
from deeper levels. Intellectual acceptance 
can at most predispose a patient to listen 
with greater faith to the doctor’s lead, or 
make it easier to be honest and truthful with 
himself, But that is all. It cannot bring 
about the real plunge into the icy brook of 
helplessness born of humility and surrender 
of self or ego. 


If the patient has any religious faith the 
doctor uses this to lead him. But he can suc- 
ceed without it. Even the atheist can appre- 
ciate the fact that it is not the sticking plas- 


ter that heals the cut finger, but the healing 


power inherent in the human body, Some- 
times it helps the non-religious patient if he 
‘contemplates Beauty or Truth. Surrender to 
whatever the patient believes in is a]l that 
is required. But he must reach the very 
depth of helplessness before he can truly 
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surrender and the healing commence a 
I was talking with a Catholic patient hile 
reminded of Francis Thompson ang Be 


Hound of Heaven: he 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke) _ 

My harness piece by piece Thou hast 
hewn from me 

And smitten me to my knees, 

I am defenceless utterly. 


This is directly the opposite of the mottos 
the patient has probably tried to follow all 

his life, “If at first you don’t succeed, try 
try again,” or “There is no such word as 
can’t.” Adages like this only increase the 
tensions that have brought about his trou- 
bles. He must now learn to do exactly the 
opposite. He must train himself to be deli- 
berately lazy, learn how to BE instead of to 
DO, a very difficult matter in an age which 


suffers from activity mania. One recalls 
Tagore’s remark to Charles Andrews, 
Gandhi’s well known Christian disciple, 


“Charlie, why must you always be doing 
something? Isn’t it enough just to be?” 
The only thing the patient must try over and 
over again, is not to try to do anything, but 
leave matters to the working of God of 
natural law. 


en 


This surrender and giving in is also m 
opposite of following the urges that BE 
from aversions and desires — desire r 
Pleasure, desire to get rid of pain. bee 
can be true surrender only when the PaA 
has accepted suffering as a fact and EA 
up his longing for health and strelige 
There can also be true surrender Only Ygl 
he has accepted himself with all his PHY% ve 
moral and mental weaknesses. TO a 3 
ourselves for our failures is far MOF? i 
cult than to forgive others for theirs, “st 
can be done only by letting go of ous 5 
PANU o which we CMe 
desperately as to life itself. Finally 
Surrender ca 
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n come only when the f. pa 

death has died. Until the patienti yil 

on suffering, failure and death 1a ob 
nunue to suffer, This is one of Spee 


the n 
suff Paradoxes that life presents: e ti 
ming, and suffering ends. 
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{he icy prook of humility, and find it is warm 


and pleasant. 

When the patient has reached the end of 
his tether, and admitted his weakness and 
failure, the painful symptoms begin to slip 
away of their own accord. If they return he 
will not now rush to the medicine bottle to 
relieve them but will welcome them as 
friendly signals to let go of ego, relax and 
Jet nature take her way. Any symptoms 
may always recur for the ego never wholly 
dies, When it is slain on one level of cons- 
ciousness it will come to life on another, and 
pride in one’s successful self-surrender is 
the most insidious of its resurrections. 
Indeed the whole of life is ceaseless training 
in surrender of the sense of “I” and 
“mine?” and “me”, and answering the 
question, “ Who are you?” which Maharshi 
asked. Those that develop neuroses may well 
be those who have the most insistent inner 
need to find the answer, and their illness is 
therefore their greatest help. 










































Hospital patients are usually well on the 
road to recovery after about three weeks, 
and then automatically begin helping with 
small jobs about the hospital and its garden. 
_ ta further week to three weeks they are 
generally ready to return home. After that 
they visit the doctor either in his rooms in 
the city, or in the hospital (which has become 
their second home) at four to six week 
Intervals for another six to twelve months. 
Occasionally, a patient might remain in hos- 
Pital for two to three months but this is 
Very unusual. If a patient leaves before the 
“ure is completed, Dr. Kyneur does not tell 
Im, as did the Morita Doctor I visited, that 
€ may never come back. On the contrary, 
t. Kyneur says, “ Perhaps a little later on 
You may be ready to return.” Those that 
leave too soon are generally very ill, but will 
‘Tot give in. Dr. Kyneur and Matron Lane 
Accept far more serious cases than those 
Teateg at Morita hospitals. On occasion 
| OY will take phychotic as well as neuro- 

.« Cases, but not of course if they are n ner 
| (Can Ga ader is as ignoran 
Used to ie eles q distinction between 


protic and psychotic is that the neurotic 


“Ows he is ill, the psychotic does not.) 
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As I have said, about 95% of Dr. Kyneur’s 
patients do not need hospitalization. They 
see him in his rooms in the city for half an 
hour only for the time allotted obviously 
cannot be as flexible as in a small hospital. 
But the method employed is the same, and 
also the same is the loving understanding 
born of his own knowledge of suffering, and 
ability to put himself in the patient’s place 
and feel what he is feeling. 


I was introduced to three of the patients 
in hospital. The first was a tired housewife, 
desperately weary and terrified of contract- 
ing cerebral haemorrhage or some such. At 
last she was able to let go and trust God — 
her prayer book lay on the table beside her. 
Behind her tears and laughter I could feel 
her tense nerves uncoiling as it were, feel 
her infinite gratitude that she had no longer 
to make her tired body move chairs or sweep 
under the table, nor even make the effort 
of getting out of bed to visit the toilet. When 
you are so weary you feel you can never 
get up again, you are truly relaxed, and I 
knew she was already on the road to re- 
covery. The second was a young man wha 
had attempted suicide because his girl had 
been taken from him, and it was he who 
had the transistor. He was still very 
securely held in the octopus cluiches of the 
disintegrating power of self pity, and had 
not started to relax. “But you believe in 
the Hereafter?” questioned the doctor 
handing him the one staff that at the moment 
he felt disposed to Jean upon. The third had 
been a Fransiscan friar, who had found the 
inflexible ritual and rule of his Order 
prought overpowering tension. He showed 
his inner development by means of exqui- 
site diagrams he drew and the doctor and 
he examined them together. They took the 
place of the Morita diary. 

As with Morita patients those of 
Dr. Kyneur leave him better able than the 
ordinary person to live their lives amid the 
stresses and strains around them. They have 
accepted their suffering and learned the 
lesson the Jaws of life meant them to learn, 
and their gratitude is shown in the Christ- 
mas Cards that arrive year after year. Most 
people ihrust suffering aside and do not Jearn 
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from it. If a person has been healed with- 
out learning to be a better man or woman — 
and healing seldom accomplishes this — the 
suffering has been in vain, and the healer’s 
energies have been wasted. 


Dr. Kyneur had recently resigned from the 
position of Honorary Psychiatrist at one of 
the leading teaching hospitals, because he 
felt he could no longer teach the students 
what they required to know for their exami- 
nations but what he did not find true to 
facts as revealed by his own practice. The 
University required its students to sub- 
scribe to the Freudian hypothesis concern- 
ing the human mind. Among other things 
this hypothesis assumes that the cause of 


mental disease is to be found in past happen- . 


ings which have been repressed by the 
patient because they were very distressing 
and therefore better forgotten. Freud aimed 
at bringing them up into consciousness 
again. Dr. Kyneur (and also Dr. Morita 
and Dr. Carl Jung) have found that what 
happened in the past does not help the cure 
very much. It is the present that matters, 
and the patient himself as he is now, not as 
he was when a small child. People differ 
vastly in temperament. Those that fall vic- 
tims to neuroses are generally more aware 
of their weaknesses and strive more earnestly 
after perfection. Digging out their forgotten 
childhood may only add to their distress and 
increase the strain and tension which have 
produced the neuroses. It seems strange to 
find that Freud is now taken so seriously 
that to deny his hypothesis means failure in 
the student’s examination. In My own uni- 
versity days, forty-five years ago, Freud was 
rather a joke. There was a jingle about 
those who have toyed :— 


To their added prestige and eclat 

With the Gospel according to Freud — 

If it’s known that your dreams are 
alloyed 

With every unpleasant faux pas 

That virtue would sooner ayoiq — 

Don’t argue and don’t get annoyed - 

They are there for your aren 
damnation, 

All classified, charted and buoyed 

And goodbye to the best reputation | 


[aa 
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Ridicule usually kills. But Freud Re 
have hypnotized instead. Ems to 
If the University altered its cur 
permit a diversity of teaching an 
this would allow at least some of 
generation of psychiatrists 
Dr. Kyneur’s methods. But 
examination questions would not by itself 
show the students how to apply these 
methods successfully, for a student might 
gain first class honours without himself 
having learned how to relax and surrender, 
Unless he himself had given in utterly, he 
could not show others how to do so. 


riculum to 
qd Practice 
the coming 
ZA to learn 
ability to ania 


Surrender to what? If one can answer, 
“To God, or Christ,” or in Buddhism, “the 
Dhamma or the Buddha Essence ” ! well and 
good. But to the Western psychiatrist none 
of these terms are acceptable. We might say, 
“To the Universe,” perhaps, and recall the 
novelist who publicly announced that she 
had decided “to accept the universe” and 
George Bernard Shaw’s comment, “Begad 
she’d better!” If one could really accept 
the universe, things as they are, including — 
one’s own failure and weaknesses, all pro- 
blems would be solved. But who can? Cer- 
tainly not the ordinary medical student 0 
Psychiatrist, for this acceptance means f 
spiritual reorientation, a turning away ion l 
the sense of “I” and “mine” and E 
and accepting all that comes graciously a" 
lovingly, and no academic qualifications os 
bring this about. Furthermore — it meg 
acceptance with the whole being, with m ] 
abdomen, says the Easterner, instead of t b 
intellect, One can hear the hushed embat 
rassment in medical circles — or the relie 


E +. in pub 
ee it anyone expressed this in P 
ic, 
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However, that is no reason why th and 


s ors who have found these touii able 
“tessfully applied them should not ome 


doct 


aeh their method. And perhaps pot 
2a Re experience might be @ pdo 


eir students “through their 4 
» for people learn by exam P 
than by Precept. 
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THE INFLOW OF LIFE 


IFE forces are within and around all 

men but they live unaware of the ocean 
of creative force from which they draw 
every fresh inflow of energy, inspiration, 
renewal, or well-being. If man could -be 
compared to a fish one might say he like the 
fish lives in an element of which he is totally 
unknowing. Yet ignorant as he may be of 
-how to connect with or to recognise that 
which sustains him and renews him he is 
quickly cognisant of the immediate effects 
of breaking contact. At the moment that he 
centers himself in his own affairs, his ego 
and lower personality or ceases to open 
himself in universal ;love to all that lies 
around him the process of death spiritually 
has begun. ‘Tiredness, depression, joyless- 
ness, and illness follow. In terms of medi- 
cine one can call it psychosomatic but in 
terms of esoteric truth the inflow of life has 
ceased. 


A quality of faith and trust are constantly 
heeded before this theoretical knowing of 
Wherefrom we draw life forces becomes 
Second nature. Constant realization of the 
Divine reservoir of life gives Man endless 
resources upon which to draw not only for 
Techarging, healing and renewal but for shar- 
ing and giving to others. One who is vibrant 
With Divine life carries such an abundance 
ot radiating love that his very presence is a 
Source of life to others. The aura may be 
invisible to those without sight but the 
effect of the aura is immediately tangible. 

hose who drain others, who are unseen 
Vampires or leeches do so because their self- 
Centered egoism and lack of love not only 
drain them but others. 


Thus we bear the Spiritual responsibility 
not only for our own well-being but for 
What our inability to contact the Divine 
Nflow creates in those who must live in out 
“vironment. Man is not an island unto 
"™Mself. He is part of the entire fabric of 
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humanity and earth life. What he projects 
affects the whole and after death he will be 
aware of his responsibility for his inner as 
well as his outer life. From this it can 
clearly be understood why those who self- 
lessly hold constructive, loving, positive 
attitudes find the fountain of youth at their 
disposal and are able to achieve so much 
work effortlessly. Divine life is the reser- 
voir not only of health and energy but of 
inspiration and genius. At each moment 
man bears the opportunity within to allow 
this tremendous inflow of life to enter. All 
he is asked to do is to step aside in humility, 
in self obliteration of his selfishly centered 
ego and to love in an all inclusive sense. 
This is the true, reverent, living cognizing 
of God. From it all life flows. 


A great unseen mystery surrounds man. 
He lives in a world created in Light whose 
brilliance and beauty permeate all things. 
Its source is infinite Love. It is the origin 
of all life and the sustainer of all life. It is 
Spirit and it is God. In the first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel this mystery is revealed 
in the following words: “In Him was life ; 
and that life was the Light of Men. And 
the light shineth in the darkness; and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.” Christ said 
of himself: “I am the Light of the world”. 
St. John speaks further of Him saying: 
“That was the true Light which lighteth 
everyman that cometh into the world ”. 


Another unknown mystery is that when the 
Christ is recognised and the lower self of 
man dies and his Higher Self “ The Divine 
Indwelling ”, the Christ, is born, then he too 
becomes radiant and a source of light. Like 
a pure crystal he enters the sea of light 
around him both transmitting its glory and 
containing it within himself. 


Saints and great illumined Souls radiate 
light to such a degree that their very being 
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becomes a blaze of blinding, scintillating, 
pulsating and dazzling glory which carries 
into the darkness of earth the living essence 
of God. These are not words of symbolism 
but of literal exactitude. One such being 
can radiate light to a whole city 1 and carry 
it to the hearts of those he touches. What 
the Christ did on a great, a divine scale 
those who live in divine love do for him in 
a lesser way. The more the heart grows in 
Love and the more one’s life is infused with 
the essence of Love, the more the inner 
radiance grows. Finally it can even become 
visible as it often has in the Saints. Their 
skin emits a translucent glow, or the halo 
can be seen not only around their heads but 
around their bodies. Angels or Spiritual 
beings are composed of radiating light and 
their healing is in streams of light. Even 
the Devas and nature beings are essentially 
light. Man alone is enfolded in the dark- 
ness of his ego. That ego which holds itself 
apart from God and thus does not live in or 
share that light until he has made the great 
alliance with Love. In St. John, chapter 13, 
verses 34 and 35 Christ says : “A new com- 
mandment I give you. That ye love one 
another ; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another,” 


Remove our evil dre; 
Wipe out all sins th 
right knowledge, 


is beyond all do 
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The wisdom of the world ang the 
teachings of the world are al] emiss 
that light sent here to earth to co 
men a part of that Divine universal 
light. Slowly as men evolve 
begins to awaken within th 
will be able to absorb more concerning the 
teaching of Love. Before the whole blaze 
of light can enter a man he must have so 
purified himself in love that his body can 
withstand the blaze of eternity. That of the 
Christ endured three years. St. Francis 
taught for 12 years. In earth-years these 
lives of supreme ministry seem but short 
but the presence of light in them brought to 
earth something men do not possess for 
themselves without the sacrifice. of Divine 
Love. 


Steat 
aries of 
nvey to 
love and 
and this light 
emselves they 


In the heavens the Sun is the external 
symbol of Spiritual Light—on earth the 
heart and its love are the external symbol 
of spiritual love. Hold the heart in the eter- 
nal light and unite with it in sublime Love. 
May the body become the inner chalice of 
light. Know that there is union on_all planes 
with all light in its infinite forms and that 
those who live in love live in that light and 
become light. 
Ps = 

10r to the whole world, (Editor) 


am of duality, 
at obstruct the path to 


Grant us that knowledge of the Truth which 
ic 


bts and misconceptions. 


— Yajur Veda. 








p my college days at Madras I was already 
a seeker after Truth. I used to sit for 
Jong hours on the beach with two other 
friends reading and discussing Tamil philo- 
sophical works and the sayings of the Saints. 
We visited the sadhus and swamis in the 
neighbourhood and talked with them but we 
got no great satisfaction out of this. One of 
my friends used to go to Tiruvannamalai 
frequently and he suggested that we should 
all go and meet the Maharshi, who was still 
a young Swami living in a cave on Aruna- 
chala and not yet the world famous figure 
he later became. Accordingly we went to 
Tiruvannamalai in the third week of Decem- 
ber, 1922, and climbed up to Skandashram, 
the cave-ashram where he was living with 
a small group of followers. I was strongly 
attracted and we decided to stay there at 
least a week, taking our midday meal with 
him. There was a little spring waterfall just 
beside the cave with beautiful cool water 
where we took our bath. The Maharshi was 
almost a Mouni at that time, rarely speak- 
ing to visitors ; however he made an excep- 
tion in our case, especially with me as I 
spent all my time on the hill, never going 
down into town. 


At midday each day a sufficient amount 
of cooked food would be brought up the hill 
by devotees, with no caste distinction, and 
served to the Maharshi and those with him. 
He insisted on equal treatment with the 
others. When all were served he would first 
Bive some food to the waiting birds and 
Monkeys and then start eating, which would 
€ a signal for all the others to start too. 


Maharshi’s sug- 
e day walking 
t a number of 


One day that week, at the 
gestion, we set out on a whol 
‘tip round the Hill, stopping a 
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places on the way and singing spiritual songs 
as we went. There were about fifty people 
in the party, including many women. At 
noon lunch was provided on a lavish scale 
in a beautiful spot under the shade of trees. 
It was an occasion not to be forgotten. 


During that week I sat long hours at the 
feet of the Maharshi, trying to imitate his 
unwinking gaze which radiated peace all 
around. I felt contented and happy and had 
the conviction that this week’s stay with the 
Maharshi was ordained of God and that my 
future life was being shaped by the blessing 
of the Maharshi. So it has been and I am 
fully conscious of it. 


Since that time I have always remember- 
ed the ‘Hill of the Holy Beacon’ with a 
thrill. However I did not make any arrange- 
ments to return there, being confident that 
it was in His hands to bring me back to Him 
if my spiritual development required it. It 
was not until 1948 that, having occasion to 
go to Tiruvannamalai on official business, I 
again spent a day there. To my surprise, it 
was the very day when the Maharaja of 
Bhavanagar, who was then Governor of 
Madras, was visiting the Ashram. This was 
another unforgettable experience for me. 


The next time I was ‘taken’, as it were, 
to Tiruvannamalai was early in 1949; my 
third trip and the last before the Maharshi 
left the body. I sat silently before him, 
wondering whether he had any message to 
transmit to me. And I did indeed receive 
one. When I rose to go it seemed to me that 
his message was that I should live and work 
in the world, as he did in the Ashram. This 
js indeed a universal message and I have 
peen trying to keep to it all this time. 
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Ants in a nest, 

cells in a body — 
intelligence ? 

But not thought, 
Intelling before thought, 
Certainly before thought. 
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CHAPTER TEN 











1 
Agaj 
À o O Mighty-Armed, hear My supreme 
fare » Which I will pronounce for your wel- 
Since you love me. 


2 


ie ther the hosts of the gods (devas) nor 
Great Sages (maharshis) know My 

a for I am in all ways the source of 
Sods and the Great Sages. 


Or} 
th 


n 


Meana 
Ka 


The Bhagavad Gita 
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Translated by 


Prof, G. V. KULKARNI and ARTHUR OSBORNE 


3 


He who knows Me as unborn, beginning- 
Jess and Supreme Lord of the worlds is 
undeluded among mortals and free from all 


sins. 
4-5 


Intelligence (buddhi) and knowledge 
(jnana), freedom from illusion, forgiveness, 
truth, self-restraint, serenity, happiness and 
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unhappiness, being and ceasing to be, fear 
and its absence, harmlessness, equal-minded- 
ness and contentment, austerity and genero- 
sity, good and ill-fame, all these varied 
states (bhavah) arise from Me alone. 


6 


The Seven Great Rishis (Maharshis) and 
the Four ancient Manus are of My nature 
(bhavah) emanated from My mind; and 
from them are these creatures of the world. 


According to the doctrine of the yugas 
referred to especially in Chapters IV and VIII, 
there are successive ages of mankind, each 
running its own course, The Maharshis are those 
who enunciate the Eternal Doctrine for a new 
age, the Manus those who establish its social 
order, 

The word ‘ancient’ may be taken to apply to 
either the Maharshis or the Manus, 

The Seven Maharshis are usually taken to be: 
Brighu, Marichi, Atri, Pulastya, Pulah, Krathu 
and Vasishta, The Four Manus are Swayam- 
bhuva, Swarochisha, Uttama, Raivata, 

However, this doctrine goes far beyond the 
domain of history, The ‘Seven Rishis’ are incar- 
nations of Cosmic Being and therefore ‘of My 
nature’, They are said to represent the seven 
planes of consciousness, while the ‘Four Manus’ 
are guardians of cosmic order and stability, 


7 


He who truly knows these manifestations 
(vibhuti) of Me and My Power (Yoga) is 
established unshakeably in yoga; of this 
there is no doubt. ; 


8 


Knowing Me to be the Soure 
all to emanate from Me, the 
Me with understanding. 


e of all and 
wise worship 


9 


With mind and life-breath turned 
they instruct one another about 
speaking constantly of Me, they are 
ed and rejoice. 


to me, 
me and, 
content- 


10 


To them, ever steadfast in loving wor- 
ship, I give the yoga of understanding b 
which they attain to Me. y 
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il 
Out of compassion for them, I, dwelli 
their heart, destroy the darkness en 
rn 


ignorance with the effulgent light of k g 
ledge. now, 
The words rendered “ dwelling in x 
heart” could also mean “ abiding in M their , 
state,” y ued 


12 
Arjuna said : 

You are the Supreme Brahman, the 
Supreme Abode, the Supreme Purifier, the 
Eternal, Divine Purusha, the Primeval God, 
Unborn and All-pervading. 


13 


All the sages have acclaimed you, as alo 
the Divine Sage (Deva Rishi) Narada, Asita, 
Devala and Vyasa have too, and now You 
Yourself declare it to me. 


Narada was a Sage among the gods and i 
regarded as the author of the “Bhakti-Sutrasi 
Vyasa is the compiler of the Vedas and the 
author of the Mahabharata, the Brahma-Sutrs 
and the Puranas, All that Arjuna has heard an 
believed by hearsay he now finds confirmed a 
Krishna himself, | 


14 


I hold all this true that you say t0 meg 
Kesava, Neither the gods nor the doriai 
know your manifestation, Bhagavan. a 

The microcosmic interpretation also is Oa 
kept in mind—that neither the higher 207 o 
lower tendencies in a man have knowledee 
his true Self, 
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oul 
You alone know Yourself through a of 
Self, © Supreme Being, Creator and 1d. 


’ r 
Beings, Goq of gods, Ruler of the wo 
? son 


G = i 
i Trae means ‘the Spirit’ or ‘male Sup 
m arushottama here translated also © 

cing’, could therefore be understo? 


Divine Spirit’ or ‘Supreme Person’. 


16 ave 
. r Y 
o o to me fully, I pray, oe ost? 
3 i ol 
while ve Y which You pervade 


maining (as You are). 
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How may I know You O Yogi, ceaselessly 
} meditating on You? In what aspects may 
| you be conceived by me, Bhagavan? 


18 


Tell me again in detail Your Power (yoga) 
and Glories (vibhuti) O Janardana. I can 
never have enough of listening to your life- 
giving words. 


19 


Sri Bhagavan said : 

Certainly I will tell you, O Prince of the 
Kurus, but not in full, for there is no end 
to it, only the most outstanding of divine 

glories. 


20 


Iam the Self, O Gudakesa, dwelling in the 
hearts of all beings. I am the beginning and 
the middle and the end of all beings. 


The Maharshi indicated this verse as the 
central and most important one in the entire 
Gita) Sri Shankara also said that the Atma 
dwelling in the heart is the first and foremost 
| Aspect of God to be meditated on. 

| The following verses indicate that the most 
| ssential or characteristic of each species is to 
be regarded as the expression of divinity in it. 
If, for instance, flowers manifest a certain mode 
f God, the lotus in the East and the rose in the 


West epitomises this manifestation. 


21 


Of the Adityas I am Vishnu, of the lumi- 
Maries I am the radiant Sun, of the winds 
(Maruts) I am Marichi, of the stellar forms 
Tam the Moon. 


The Sun personified as a God is called Aditya. 
Aditya is given twelve names, one for each of 
Me solar months, Vishnu is the name for the 
“nuary sun coming after the winter solstice, when 
a days begin to lengthen and the sun takes its 
utse towards summer. 


22 


mone the Vedas I am the Sam 
_ © Devas Vasava, of the faculties 
“nd, and in beings I am consciousness. 


a, among 
I am the 
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The Samaveda repeats hymns from the Rig- 
veda, but with an added musical beauty. It is 
for this that it is singled out, 

Vasava is another name for Indra, the king of 
the devas or gods, 


23 
Of the Rudras I am Shankara, of the 
yakshas and rakshasas Vittesha, of the Vasus 


Pavaka, and among mountains I am Mt. 
Meru. 


Rudras are celestials whose function is to turn 
man Godward through grief and frustration, 
They are held to be eleven in number, one of 
them being Shankara, Both ‘Rudra’ and ‘Shan- 
kara’ are regarded as names for Siva, 

Yakshas are intermediary and rakshasas infer- 
nal beings, Vittesha is the same as Kubera, the 
custodian of wealth, 

The Vasus are eight in number, the five tradi- 
tional elements plus sun, moon and stars thus 
constituting the structure of the physical uni- 
verse, Pavaka is a name for Agni or fire. 

Mt, Meru is the mythological mountain which 
is the centre and axis of the world, 


24 


Among priests know Me to be Brihaspati, 
the chief of them, O Son of Prithu, among 
generals Skanda and among waters the 


ocean. 


Brihaspati is the priest of the devas, He is 
identified with the planet Jupiter and regarded 
as the arche-type of the Guru, Skanda (Subrah- 
manya) is the younger of the two sons of Siva and 
is represented in mythology as the commander-in- 
chief of the devas in their war with the demons 
or asuras (microcosmically, of the good with the 
evil tendencies in man), Many regarded the 
Maharshi as an incarnation of Skanda, 
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Of the Maha-Rishis I am Brighu, of 
utterances I am the monosyllable (OM), 
among sacrifices I am the sacrifice of Japa, 
of immovable things I am the Himalaya. 
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Out of all trees I am the Asvattha, of 
heavenly Rishis Narada, of the Gandhar- 
vas Chitraratha and of the Perfected (Sid- 
dhas) I am the Sage (Muni) Kapila. 
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The Asvattha, a species of wild fig tree, of the 
same family as the banyan tree, is sacred. It is 
the same as the bodhi-tree under which Buddha 
attained Enlightenment, If its seed falls in the 
dust in the fork of another tree it strikes its root 
down into the trunk of the other tree and grows 
and swells until it splits the host tree asunder and 
takes its place, in which it is compared to the 
seed of knowledge falling into the heart of a 
worldling, 

For Narada see v, 13, 

The Gandharvas were the celestial musicians, 
Among the six Hindu ‘darshanas’ or ‘views’ of 
doctrine, Kapila was the expounder of the San- 
khya, 
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Of horses, know that I am Ucchaisravas 
born of ambrosia and of lordly elephants 
Airavata, while among men I am the king. 


The white horse Ucchaisravas and the lordly 
elephant Airavata were two of the marvels that 
emerged at the churning of the Ocean by the 
rotation of Mt, Meru in it by devas and asuras, 
They both became the mounts of Indra. The 
churning of the ocean is the churning of a man’s 
nature in the quest and the marvels symbolise the 
various powers that accrue, 
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Of weapons I am the 
Kamadhuk, of pro 
serpents Vasuki. 


thunderbolt, of cows 
genitors Kandarpa, of 


The vajra or 
Indra, the King 


was willing to give his 
body for the purpose. All this is to be under- 
stood symbolically, 


Kamadhuk, also called Kamadhenu, is the wish- 
fulfilling cow who was another of the wonders 
produced at the churning of the ocean. Kandarpa 
is another name for Kama, the God of Love 

Vasuki, the Shakti or < Serpent-Power’, the 
Kundalini, is the serpent who serveq as A rope 
for rotating Mt, Meru in the ocean, to churn it up 
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Of the hooded serpents I am Ananta of 
the water-lords Varuna, of the ancestors 
Aryama, of the controllers Yama, 


Ananta is an appellation of the ser 
The Lord reposes on him and therefo 
sents ‘Prakriti’, This is indicated 


‘pent Sesha, 
re he repre- 
by the name 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


È 
Octobe, 
Ananta, which means literally “endless: | 
his having a thousand heads. ? also by 

Varuna (akin to the Greek Ouranos | 
sents the heavens. He is also Lord of the ao 

Aryama is said to have been the first alens, 
ancestors to have known death Ë the 
be the chief of them, 

Yama is the God of Death, 


and therefore to 
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And among the Titans I am Prahlada ol 
reckoners I am Time, of beasts I am the lord 
of beasts and of birds Vinuta’s son, 


Among the Hindus, as among the Greeks an 
the Arabs and other peoples, there were legends _ 
of a race of great power and arrogance who — 
defied the gods, It is to be presumed that their 
pewers were of a subtle nature, not like the 
physical powers of modern Scientists; but the 
arrogance and defiance were the same, Prahlada 
was the son of one of their kings and from child- 
hood was a devotee of the Lord, for which he 
endured torture, | 

The lord of the beasis is the lion, ; 

Vinuta’s son is the Garuda, the mythological 
bird that serves as the mount of Vishnu, 
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Of purifiers I am the wind, of warriors | 
Rama, of fishes the alligator, of rivers the 
Ganges, 





All the five elements, ether, fire, water, aif n ; 
carth, are regarded as purifiers, but among then l 
the wind is all-pervading. 

It is not so much for his prowess as {or 
dharma that Rama is regarded as the p% an 
Warrior, Also, since he too, like Krishna, ys e 


Avatar of Vishnu, they can be said t0 
identical, 













his 
fect 


d as 
The word ‘makara’ is variously translate 


hark’ ang alligator, 
Ravi is a mythological name for the 


fs 
Gang 
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vi am the beginning, the end and the 


created things, Arj z 

‘ juna ; 
I am the Science of the Self, of deba 
am the logic 


middle 
jent 


scl 
among tors J 


33 A 
oul 

Of the letters I am A and of comp am 

e dual. 


Ni inexhaustible Time I a 
Ustainer who faces all ways- 





ca 





äSudeva’ is his human name, Similarly 
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A, the first letter, is also the first phase of the 
monosyllable OM and is equated with the 
purusha entering into Prakriti, the consonants, 
Every consonant is presumed to carry the vowel 
‘a’ unless otherwise marked, even though it 
js not written; that is why one can say either 
‘Ram’ or ‘Rama’, 

In Sanskrit a compound of two words each 
retaining its equal importance, such as ‘ Rama- 
krishna’ is termed a dual, z 

God is spoken of as Mahakala, or Great Time, 
beginningless and endless, 
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I am Death that devours all. I am the 
prosperity of those who are to prosper. I 
am the goddesses presiding over the quali- 
ties of fame, fortune, speech, memory, intel- 
ligence, constancy, forbearance. 
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Among the Sama hymns I am Brihatsama. 
Iam the Gayathri among metres ; of months 
Iam Margashirsha, and of the seasons I am 
spring. 
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I am the gambling of the fraudulent, the 
lustre of the illustrious ; I am victory, I am 
effort, I am sattva in the sattvic. 


There is no question of moral or immoral here 
but of the essential energy or type or represen- 
tative, If the Lord is the sattva of the sattvic, He 
is equally the rajas of the rajasic (therefore 
victory’) and the tamas of the tamasic (there- 
fore ‘ gambling’), ; 


37 


Of the Vrishnis I am Vasudeva, of the 
andavas the Wealth-winner, of Sages 
Yasa and of poets Ushanas. 


The Vrishnis Krishna's and 


‘the 


ALE own tribe 


HE IS 


What is within u 
He who sees difference between W. 


goes evermore fro 


s is also without. 


m death to death. 
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Wealth-Winner’ is an epi j 

an epithet of A 

the Pandavas, bas 
The word used for ‘Sa 
epithet applied to Kapila in y, 26, Vyasa is the 
author of the Mahabharata in which the 
Bhagavad Gita occurs, 


ge’ here is ‘Muni ’, the 
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Of those who chastise I am the rod, of 
those who seek Victory the statesmanship, 
of hidden things I am the silence, of those 
who know I am the knowledge. 


39 


Whatever, Arjuna, is the seed of all beings, 
that I am, nor can any being, whether 
moving or unmoving, exist without Me. 


40 


There is indeed no end to My Divine 
Manifestations, O Conqueror of the Foe. 
This is but a brief account I have given of 
the extent of My glories. 


41 


Whatever there is glorious, pure, prosper- 
ous or powerful, know that it springs from 
a fragment of My Splendour. 


42 


But what need have you Arjuna, to know 
all this? It is enough to know that, sup- 
porting this whole creation with a fragment 
of Myself, I remain as I am. 


This list of the Lord's glories or manifestations 
is in answer to Arjuna’s request in v, 16, It is 
fitting therefore that if should end with a 
reminder that there is no need to know all this, 


Here ends the tenth chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita, entitled ‘The Yoga of Manifestations’. 





ONE 


What is without is also within. 
hat is within and what is without 


— Katha Upanishad, 
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AT THE 


SHINTO, FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF 
JAPAN: By Jean Herbert, (Allen and Unwin, 
Pp, 622, price 70s.) 


When Western studies of Eastern religions 
began it was from either a rationalist ora 
missionary viewpoint, and both misrepresented 
them, Gradually studies from within began to 
appear by writers who understood and revered 
what they were writing about, That Shinto has 
had to wait long for such rehabilitation is not 
Surprising, since it is so bound up with the life 
of the Japanese people that there is no compell- 
ing reason why others should study it, Only that 


this is an age when what was hi 


dden is being 
made known, 


Now that it has been done, th 
Orientalist Jean Herbert has made a thorough 
job of it, and there is little doubt that his book 
will remain the standard work on the subject, 
He spent a lot of time in Japan and collected 
information and opinions from a wide range of 
authorities, both in temple and university, Where 
opinions differ, whether on fact or interpretation 
he has given both, é 


e famous French 


He shows Shinto to be a religion wi 
developed ritual of life and worship, 
in philosophy or theology. In this ( 
does not remark on the fact) it sho: 
resemblance to pre-Christian Jud: 
has, however, a highly develop 
which he relates at some length, making fines. 
esting conjectures, as to its meaning Indeed, a 
good deal of the missing doctrine, especially the 
cosmogony, may be preserved in the mythology 


th a highly 
but lacking 
although he 
WS a striking 
aism, Shinto 
ed mythology, 


Octobe, , 


In any religion it is the ethical training and 
Spiritual discipline that are most important, and 
about these the author says a good deal, The 
following passage shows that the spiritual train- 
ing goes the whole way up to the Supreme con- 
summation of identification, “ According to cer- 
tain mystic schools, personal mitame-shizume 
(purification) may be said to have been sl 
ful ... when all distinction between oneself T | 
others disappears, when other men, fami x 
Society, the State, Nature, the whole Universt | 
become identical with oneself.” (p. 90). 









DA- 
NILAKANTHA KULA 


NANDA, 


BRAHMACHARI 
(Pp. 360, price Rs, 8). 


GOSPEL FROM SRI SRI SADGURU SA es 
(Pp. 90, price Rs. 2), By Brahmachari a Pi 
nanda (Both available from Das Gupta 
54/3, College St, Calcutta-12). 


Brahmacharj Kuladananda, whose f dev” 
Olume this is, was a powerful upholder 9 on thd 
tional and ritualistic Hinduism in Benga Í not 
first three decades of this century. He ha outh: 
always been that way orientated, In his 7 ps 
like so many Western educated Bengalis testat- 
time, he turned to the watered down ‘Prot pile 
tiseq’ Hinduism of the Brahmo Samaj. puent? 
many were reclaimed from this by the ? 
of Ramakrishna, 


centenat’ 
Vi 


Sri vi; he was by his OW? “pad 
a Vijayakrishna Goswami Prabhu, E jual 
ne asa Brahmo. The strong nd? 


PER 
is oe both Vijayakrishna and Kile A 
r E e autho 
access ¢ Ought out in this book. T n 


© a very frank diary that Kul 
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Brahmachari used to keep has enabled him also 
to record ihe fierce battles for self-mastery that 
the Brahmachari had to fight before becoming 
stabilised in sanctity. 


The second of the two books consists of 
extracts from this diary, It shows the power and 
wisdom of Sri Goswami and the unbounded faith 
his followers had in him, The discipline he 
enjoined was mainly based on the invocation of 
the Divine Name; however his wise guidance 
comes out more in the frame of mind and mode 
of conduct that he considers necessary for a 
Sadhaka. Such an intimate record is a rare and 
remarkable book, It is to be hoped that more of 
it will be renderel into English, 




















































SANITY, UNHEARD OF: 
(Sumas, Victoria, B, C., 
Price $3.00). 


i Mr. Woodworth argues cogently that mankind 
is insane and that the basis of the insanity is 
fear. And he does this without even a reference 
to the atom bomb, He is concerned with more 
fundamental modes of fear: — material insecu- 
rity, social insecurity and emotional insecurity, 
He traces this right back to the origin of man’s 
concept-ridden life based on the root-concept of 
an ego remembering past adversities and fearing 
future ones, At the same time he reminds us of 
the rare possibility of spontaneous, joyful, sane 
life and action by the ego-free, concept-free self. 


By Hugh Woodworth, 
Canada, Pp. 109, 


Unfortunately Mr. Woodworth spoils a good 
case by over-stating it, It is not true, as he tries 
to make out, that cleanliness, politeness and 
Punctuality are necessarily based on fear or that 
indiscipline and rejection of authority are neces- 
Sarily good things; they are far more likely to 
be manifestations of that very ego whom he 
rightly wishes to displace. 


He is not the first to declare war on the ego. 
Christ, for instance, said that “he who lays down 
his life for my sake shall find it, but he who 
Seeks to save it shall lose it”, However, Christ 
had the humility to admit that he came only to 
Confirm the prophets, whereas Mr. Woodworth 
Seems unaware that he has had any predeccs- 


Šors in the field, 


Another grave fault is that he allow 
Of the word ‘effort’ only for the drab, eg0- 
inspired efforts of those he dubs ‘insane,’ EÈ 
‘Seems to think that recognition of the possibility 
Rca! spontancousylitewcot Selt isi aunar a 
“Tequired, Tf he had had the humility to study 
the trails blazed by those who went before nm 

ùe would have found them all in agreement tha 


s the use 
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persistent effort is needed to remove the obstruc- 
tions the ego has built up. As the Maharshi 
declared when asked about it, “effortless aware- 
ness is our natural state, but effort is needed in 
order to aitain it”, 


If this review seems to dwell overly on the 
faults of a sane book in an insane world, it is 
because the basic idea of the book is of such 
rare sanity that it is a great disappointment to 
see it vitiated by certain weaknesses which are 
themselves characteristic of the specific form of 
insanity of our times, 


EDGAR CAYCE, THE SLEEPING PROPHET; 
By Jess Stearn, (Doubleday, New York, 
Pp. 280). , 


An American reader has sent us this new study 
of a very remarkable soothsayer who died in 
America some twenty years ago, That seems to 
be the best name for him, He can hardly be 
called a mystic, since he seems to have had no 
conception of the Unity of Being, but in a trance 
or light sleep into which he could put himself 
at will his mind apparently had access to univer- 
sal informatory knowledge, 


He would visit in the subtle body any person 
whose name and address was given to him while 
in such sleep, diagnose their ailment and pres- 
cribe treatment, Although almost illiterate in his 
waking life and totally without medical training, 
his diagnoses were couched in the most technical 
medical terminology, His prescriptions were often 
very detailed and ranged all the way from 
ancient herbal remedies, through exercises and 
massage, to the most modern treatment of his 
day, They had the one common feature of suc- 
cess — so much so that now, twenty years afler 
his death, his records are being studied and used 
by a number of doctors more than ever. 

Apart from medical treatment, Cayce also, 
when asked, predicted the future course of 
events both for individuals and mankind and 
gave advice on future action; and in this also he 
proved surprisingly accurate, He sometimes des- 
cribed also the previous incarnations of peti- 
tioners, He predicted the great Wall Street slump 
of 1929 and the beginning of recovery in 1933, 
the second world war and its outcome and the 
date of its end, He foresaw an independent India, 
“unloved because unloving”. We have still to 
see whether his predictions will come true that 
Russia will give up Communism, become strong- 
ly religious and ally with America, It seems less 
incredible than when the prediction was made. rts: 
But that China will become Christian and 
democratic ? ; i 
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Before the end of the century he foresaw 
violent geological changes- preparatory to or 
dependent on the reversal of the earth’s axis, but 
not a nuclear war, The upheavals are to involve 
earthquakes around the Mediterranean, also on 
both the east and west coast of America, ruining 
New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco, the 
Subsidence of parts of Japan and North Europe 
into the sea and the re-emergence of Atlantis, He 
gave a timetable, though not a very clear or 
detailed one, and the author of the book claims 
that up to date it is working out, 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD: 
S. Radhakrishnan, 
Price 25s,) 


By 
(Allen and Unwin, Pp. 186, 


Even before Dr, Radhakrishnan laid down his 
onerous task as President of India he had already 
returned to his craft of writing, This book shows 
his immense learning, He quotes freely from all 
schools of modern thought, those that reject reli- 
Bion as well as those that accept it 
ancient philosophy and from the script 
ous religions, In fact, so fair is he 
Schoo] he is presenting that the inca 
may at times be in doubt as to his 
However in the last of the book’ 


; also from 
ure of vari- 

to whatever 
utious reader 
Own opinions, 
s eight chapters 


give, 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND DEATH: By 
Chaman Lal (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Bombay-7. Pp. 257, Price Rs, 20). ; 


Bhikku Chaman Lal’s mysteries are an antho- 


, mainly from the Hindy and 
Buddhist scriptures, the Yoga Vasishta 


Bhagavad Gita preponderating A limited y 
of modern books are also drawn upon bu: 
hardly worthy of their exalted company. 
many Such anthologies, this one includes 
passages, not merely cryptic sentences, 
most rewarding meadow to browse in, 
regrettable, however, is that it is not alw 
clear where a passage comes from, and 
no index; two very unfortunate lapses, 


ARTHUR OSBORNE, 
PROCHRONISMS - ANACHRONISM 


Deeks, (Philosophical Library, 
Pp. 196. Price $4.00). 


Who is Mr, Deeks? The blurb tells u 
is a ‘discerning educator’ but a man 


ange 
t are 
Unlike 
longish 
It is a 
What is 
ays made 
there is 


S: By Joslin 
New York, 


S that he 
needs to 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


Octobe, s 


be a good deal more than that to justify 


a book of his views and aphorisms, ON oa. 
sample such a new Solomon Would he 5 ¥ to 
out some subject that interests one in the ia 
and follow it through, but this book has i ex 


o indey, 

Mr. Deeks equates religion wi istianit 

and affirms that it is dead, No intelligent Tae 

believes in it any longer, he thinks, By inteyj. 

gent persons he seems to mean those who agree 
with Mr. Deeks, 


Making 


th Chr 
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REALS IN THE JAINA METAPHYSIC 
Hari Satya Bhattacharya, (Distributors : 
lal Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, 
Pp. 412, Price Rs, 15). 


S: By 
Moti. 
Delhi-7, 


Giving the outline of his approach to the sub- 
Ject of his thesis, the author Observes: ‘Buddhist 
philosophy is earlier than the Buddha and the 
Jaina philosophy is earlier than the Jina Maha- 
Vira,’ Very true, And that is true of most of the 
systems of Indian philosophy and yoga known 
by certain names, e.g., Patanjali, Kapila, ete, The 
thought and practices constituting these tradi- 
tions took a long time growing till they were 
Systematised and given a concrete shape later on, 
Dr. Bhattacharya studies the philosophy of 
Jainism as a living interpretation of Reality and 
its manifestations, free from dogma, 

Space, Time, Matter, Rest, Soul, these are the 
main Reals of the Jaina metaphysics that are 
considered. The most interesting part of ae 
treatment is that the author discusses what every 
other Philosophical system in India and in a 
West has to Say on each of these topics and ae 
notes the Jaina objection to those views. r 
chapters on the nature of the soul, the see 
liberation, the meaning of release while in bO mi 
etc, are highly informative, The system does a 
recognise God, it is true, but it provides A 
Scheme Whereby each man can develop int? 
godly perfection, 

The book 


organised 
Scholarship, 


iS a product of well 


PHILOSOPH 
(Sterling 


After a 
literature 
environment th 
ers of that 
Possible Sou 
lies the Jif 
of Dr, Si 
Sects of 


pgh. 
Y OF SIKHISM: By Dr, Sher S? 
Publishers, Delhi-6, Pp, 316, RS: 


nt 
few initiay chapters on the Ge 
on the Sikh Movement and und- 
at threw up the original £0m ie 
religion, the author discusses gr- 
Tees of the philosophy that pion 
© of this militant sect, In the OP jous 
5 i i -om the 
Sve not only from 


yar! 
js 

a TEA : nav 
Mduism _ Saivism, Vaish 
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yedantism, ete., but also from Islam, Christianity 
md Judaism, 


what is the main philosophy of the Sikh Faith 
what is its inner discipline ? According io 





and F i 
ihe author, it is Wismad Marga, the Path of 
Wonder which teaches one to perceive the 


pivine as the Lord of Beauty and to serve Him 
in all walks of life with a constant remembrance 
of his Name and Grace, The writer describes this 
path as unique, free from the ‘shortcomings’ of 
the traditional Paths of Knowledge, Devotion and 
Consecration, One would like to learn more of 
this Way of ‘aesthetic communion’ but the 
wriling, broken on every page by distracting 
quotations and observations, leaves the reader in 
despair, 


DISCOURSES ON HINDU SPIRITUAL CUL- 
TURE: By A. K. Banerjee, (S, Chand, Ram- 
nagar, New Delhi-1, pp. 289, price Rs, 15), 


Dr, Banerjee was a typical product of the best 
in Hindu culture, combining in himself as he did 
the mellowed wisdom of decades of philosophi- 
cal thinking and a strenuous discipline for the 
realisation of the verities of the Spirit, His 
Writings are not many but the few that have 
appeared in print are authentic with the light of 
the Soul illumining his expositions whether they 
are of the Natha traditions or — as in the present 
| book — the fundamentals of the spiritual culture 
of Hinduism, 


In this work of cighteen discourses delivered 
by the author, there is a thorough examination 
of the meaning, history, content and significance 
of what is known as Hinduism. Dr. Banerjee 
lakes pains to point out that Hinduism is not a 
religion founded by a prophet with a set teach- 
mg; it is not a system of thought and worship. 
Vis a way of life based upon certain eternal 
truths of creation, of Nature, Man and God, per- 
ceived by a long line of Seers and reinforced by 
the inspirations of several God-men and Yogins 
at have appeared from time to time. In this 
“theme the whole of life is looked upon as a vast 
Progression, through spiritual evolution, towards 
*'self-perfection which consists in the realisation 

one’s own divine nature, The creation, says 
€ author, is a manifestation of Divine Truth 
a g Right, satyam, ritam, and every field of He 
T in labour for the working out of this impelling 

in its own characteristic terms. 

Throughout the writing, the author takes a 
broad and elevated view of the destiny of 
and reconciles the conflicting claims of ie 
US systems of philosophy in a total view a 
S Transcendent Reality of which the Individua 
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and the Universal are Significant aspects, His 
explanations of the truth of Gods and Goddesses 
Asuras, planes of existence and the degrees of 
knowledge and delight proper to them 
rational to the core, 

A book that does justice to the spirit and the 
form of Hinduism, 


are 


M. P., PANDIT, 


STUDIES IN THE METAPHYSICS OF BRAD- 
LEY: By Sushil Kumar Saxena, (Allen and 
Unwin, London, Pp, 276, Price 45s,), 

Professor A, J, Ayer once asked me: “Is 
Bradley still read in India?” I replied: “Oxford 
produces philosophers and Indians read them!” 
F. H. Bradley is a great British philosopher but 
a forgotten one, Indian universities are still old- 
fashioned enough to be interested in Idealism, 
and it is good that a systematic study of the 
metaphysics of Bradley is made by a contem- 
porary young Indian philosopher, The book is a 
modification of the Ph.D, thesis submitted by ihe 
author to Delhi University, Dr, Saxena seems to 
be a “Bradleyan”; he accepts Bradley's defence 
of metaphysics, and the criterion of truth and 
reality, The book expounds the major doctrines 
of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, But even 
Dr, Saxena is not always forthright in his 
defence of Bradley, Nowadays, there is growing 
up in contemporary European philosophy a 
metaphysic which denies metaphysics. Bradley 
had said that he who says metaphysics is im- 
possible is a brother metaphysician, Dr, Saxena’s 
study is a lucid exposition of Bradley's doctrines 
such as immediate experience, relational form, 
the relation of thought to reality, the Absolute 
and its appearances. But I wish he had devoted 
more attention to Bradley’s discussion of the 
General Nature of Reality. It is not the case that 
Bradley's doctrine of non-contradiction is mean- 
ingless without the positive aspect of Coherence 
and Comprehension, In his exposition, Dr. Saxena 
surveys the contemporary metaphysical scene and 
justifies Bradley’s metaphysics, Students of 
philosophy in Indian Universities where F, H. 
Bradley continues to be a subject of study will 
profit by Dr, Saxena’s systematic and lucid study. 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 
ORIGINS: TEXT AND READINGS: By 
Sheldon P. Peterfreund and Theodore Denise 
(D, Van Nostrand Co, Inc, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Pp. 326, Price $6.95). 

This volume is intended for one-semester 
undergraduate courses in Contemporary Philo- 
sophy at American Universities, If so, the study 
of philosophy in undergraduate courses at Ame- 


_ following him in his praxis, 
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rican institutions is indeed of a high order, The 
book deals with five major trends; realism, 
idealism pragmatism, existentialism and 
analysis, Each school of thought is introduced 
with a historical introduction, followed by signi- 
ficant readings from contemporary European and 
American philsophers, There is a guide to fur- 
ther readings at the end of each chapter, The 
authors think that the context within which a 
philosopher develops his views is a function of 
his times, and have attempted to connect con- 
temporary (Western) philosophy with the history 
of Western Philosophy. 


TOWARD A NEW MORALITY: By Gershon 
G. Rosenstock, (Philosophical Library, New 
York, Pp, 110, Price $3.95). 


The author’s main thesis is that the Atomic 
Age and to-day’s dominant society both demand 
a new ethics, rather, an “ethical man”, The man 
of science ought to become a man of “consci- 
ence”, and the autonomous individual needs to 
be rescued from to-day’s dominant society with 
its mass democratization, its corporate bigness, 
and its creeping impersonalization, The author 
does well in saying that ethics must emerge from 
its pre-occupation (as in Western Philosophy) 
with the logical analysis of the language of 
morals, The book cOncludes with reflections on 
the nature of the “ethical man”, What the 
author means by the “ethical man” may be 
better expressed in the language of the Gita: 
“uddharet atmana atmanam, na atmanam 
avasadayet: (He) who saves himself by him- 
self, and does not destroy himself”, For unless 
man becomes ethical, he is going to destroy him- 
self; that is why he needs a “new morality ", 


Pror, N. A, NIKAM. 


OF HUMAN FREEDOM: By Jean Paul Sartre ; 


Edited by Wade Baskin, (Philosophical Library, 
New York. Price $4.75). : 


The writings of Jean Paul Sartre are so varied 
difficult and influential that Wade Baskin ae 
done a real service by compiling this anthology 
of significant passages from the great artist- 
philosopher, The book opens with the crucial 
passage in Nausea where the reader js made to 
live through the absurdity and meaninglessness 
of objective existence. It includes illuminating 
extracts from “Being and Nothingness» Which 
expounds Sartre’s central doctrine of man’s 
utter aloneness and his dreadful freedom 
last extract from “Search for a Method’ 
tentialism merges in a comprehensive 
rediscovering man in his human relat 


Tn the 
” exis- 
Marxism 
ions and 
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Sarire is a modern Stoic whose 
resilient thinking is marked by 
wholeness which transforms eye 


tough and 
a revolutiona, 
ry man into A 


hero; for the agonizing predicament of e 
man is the co-existence in him of a Sign 
condemned to perpetual failure ang a ee 
Š p a ro. 
metheus fetching daily fire from heaven 
The universe in which man finds himself į 
5 


not governed by purpose and not amenable {o 
explanation, but a brute fact confronting him as { 
he participates “in the universal contingency of 
being”. The laws of fail to satisfy 
because they leave out human subjectivity which 
is the determining factor in perception, The 
world is revealed according to the end chosen, 
“the intention illuminates the world in terms of 
an end not existing’, and ihe intention is the 
result of a choice, It is because the worker has 
formed the project of changing the situation that 
he finds it intolerable, Even the Jover is himself | 
responsible for his grand passion, He chooses it, 
This matter of choice, or freedom, is the domi- 
nant theme of Sartre’s writings, Freedom then | 
is the curse of man’s condition. To be free 
means to choose, Man is responsible for himself 
and the world, Hence the anguish, 


science 


This wholly mundane world-view where te 
mind starting with man, ends with man 
indeed “manly” and appeals especially to we 
young and daring, It has been presented vividly 


enough before, for example by Mark Twain it 
and by 


















the cheap tract “What is Man?” mene 
Bertrand Russell with exhilarating rhetoric tie 
“A Free Man’s Worship”, where the ce 


experience of tragedy is man’s highest ach 
ment, What distinguishes Sartre’s play with T 
godless philosophy is his ruthless moral eari 
ness, his insistance on individual responsibil x 
on the role of man as doer and sufferer. Herca f 
begins with the recognition that “the ee 

Open”. Man is free, If only he has the S atott 
to see it, he is not a cog in a machine, 2 Ba Kes 
of circumstances or destiny. He is what w Be 

of Himself, From this it is but one step t iy 
our common human responsibility, oe 3 
with great saints as well as great “ sine s 


COMPLETE WORKS OF SWAMI 4 Be, 
NANDA Volumes I and II: (P ula 
Swami Prajnananda, Ramakrishna 
Math, 19-B, Raja Rajkrishna Streets 


Pp. vili+499 and 445. Price Rs. 10 a 
4 1 

evan Abhedananda was one Of Heo A 

ciples of Sri Ramakrishna Paramaha™m gt! 


a quarter of a century (1896 to 1921) t° 
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toured America and Europe and delivered 
hundreds of lectures bearing on the religion and 


philosophy of the pedianta? Some of them were 
ublished in America while many still remain 
unpublished, This year, being his birth centenary 
year, the Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Calcutta, 
have decided to publish all his writings in ten 
uniform volumes of which the books under 
review are Numbers I and II, ` 

Volume I consists of seven parts entitled res- 
pectively ‘Spiritual Unfoldment’, ‘Self-know- 
ledge’, ‘Reincarnation’, ‘Doctrine of Karma’, 
‘Path of realisation’, ‘Divine Inheritance of 
Man’, and ‘Human affection and Divine Love’, 
Under each part there are several chapters, In 
all, the book comprises thirty-nine chapters, All 
of them make excellent reading and some are 
particularly well written, The exposition of the 
fundamental ideas of Vedanta is clear and 
cogent, The comparisons which the author insti- 
tutes with allied doctrines in European philo- 
sophy and Hebrew, Christian and Islamic theo- 
logies, are very illuminating. Part III of the 
book, dealing with the doctrine of karma, rein- 
carnation, resurrection and the law of compen- 
sation, is full of such comparative estimates, 

On one point, however, we have to join issue 
with the learned Swamiji, Speaking of reincar- 
nation, he takes the view that after coming to 
the human plane there is no descent to the ani- 
mal plane in subsequent reincarnations, A 
human being, he adds, can never be reborn as 
an animal. “After reaching the human organism 

why should the soul choose to go back to the 
| lesser and more imperfect organism of the ani- 
mal ? How is it possible for a lesser manifesta- 
tion to hold a greater one?” 























The question is not one of conscious choice, but 
of moral necessity, The sole purpose of rein- 
carnation is to work out karma. If an animal 
body will furnish the most suitable environment 
for this purpose, the inexorable law of karma 
Will prevail and there is no question of conscious 
choice, 


Volume II is divided into seven parts compris- 
ing twenty-six chapters in all. The first part 
deals with India and her people, the second with 
Meals of Education, the third with Christian 
Breneewand <vedania, the fourth with Medanig 
Philosophy and so forth. Most of the chapters 
included under these seven parts give the sub- 
‘Stance of the lectures delivered by the Swami 
‘tom various platforms in America, They a 
all eminently readable and quite instructive. ane 
accounts given of the six systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy, foe exam, 160 the first chapter of the 
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first part is not only interesting to read but also 
exhibits much insight into the heart of each of 
them, Similarly the description of the basic 
tenets of the Hindu religion given in the second 
chapter brings out clearly its wide catholicism, 
its belief that God, though ultimately One, can 
assume many forms to suit the diverse tastes 
and temperaments of devotees and that it has 
the unique distinction of presenting the Supreme 
Being as the Mother of the Universe, 


In both volumes there are many misprints, 
There are also grammatical lapses and ill-con- 
structed sentences, These could have been elimi- 


nated by more careful editing. Both volumes 
lack an index, But otherwise they are very 
readable, 


Pror. M, K. VENKATARAMA IYER. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE EPICS: 
By Shakambari Jayal, (Messrs, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi-7. Pp. 335. Rs. 25). 

The present work is based on a dissertation 


approved by the Banaras Hindu University for 
the degree of Ph.D, and its publication deserves 


to be welcomed. It is an intensive and well- 
documenied study throwing light on various 
aspects of the position of women in ancient 


India as revealed by the study of the great epics. 
Although the material used by the author is 
generally well known, she does succeed in weav- 
ing it into an interesting fabric, This she is 
able to do by raising many new questions of 
detail and seeking to answer them within the 
context of the epics, She is able to show that 
women in the epics enjoyed considerable free- 
dom, both before and after wedding, and were 
accorded a status of respect and honour. Girls 
were sought to be given a good education but 
how exactly this task was managed is not clear. 
Considerable personal choice entered into 
marriage, as is evidenced by examples of Sva- 
yamvara and Gandharva, The wife was held to 
be a moral companion (sahadharmini) which 
implied an equality of moral status with the 
husband, This was the older position but gra- 
dually the concept of the pativrata developed and 
made the husband a veritable God for the wife. 
Both the concepts can be seen within the epics 
at their two ends and indicate the evolution of 
ideas in the interval between their composition, 
The position of the widow again reflects a gra- 
dual change for the worse. There is evidence 
of considerable laxity in the relations between 
the sexes and the recognition of diverse forms 
of marriage and sonship was an effort to regu- 
Jate the state of affairs. The author quotes with 
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approval the suggestion that the polyandry of 
the Pandavas may have been derived from the 
Himalayan region of Satasringa which might have 
included the areas of Kinnaur and Jaunsar Bawar 
where polyandry is still traceable, 

The principal weakness of the work its 
failure to contribute to the discussion of the 
stratification or chronology of the epics, This 
makes it difficult to place the epic date in any 
clear historical perspective, The author almost 
assumes that there is a distinct Epic Age between 
400 B.C, and A.D, 400! There are also avoidable 
slips of language, orthography and diacritical 
markings, 


is 


{NDIA IN THE RAMAYANA AGE: By S. N. 


Vyas, (Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi, Pp, 358. 
Rs, 35). 3 
This work also is based on a dissertation 


approved by the Agra University for its Ph.D, 
degree, It is useful inasmuch as it presents a 
detailed and systematic account of cultural con- 
ditions gleaned from Valmiki’s Ramayana, The 
style is easy and lucid and the interest of the 
work is heightened by the numerous illustrative 
sketches which have been included, The work 
is largely descriptive and even seeks popularity, 
It is, therefore, somewhat brief, on critical 
questions, The author has, for example, nothing 
new to say about the dating and composition of the 
Ramayana, His treatment of the Vanaras and 
Rakshasas as simply non-aryan tribes is naive, 
There are, however, interesting and informative 
chapters on science, on art and aesthetics and on 
food and drink, dress and decoration. In the 
author's Hindi book on the subject a more help- 
ful system of documentation has been followed 
by adducing Sanskrit extracts in the original, 
The same system could have been profitably fol- 
lowed in the present work at least Occasionally, 
On the whole, the work should prove useful, 


Pror, Œ. C, PANDE, 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA: 
Susanna Winkworth. 
Pp. 134, 21s). 


The Theologia Germanica is a 14th century 
treatise on the spiritual life which has great 
ecumenical interest. It was written by a Ger- 
man Catholic, probably a priest, who belonged o 
a group of people who called themselyes the 
‘Friends of God’, and attained great popularity 
among Protestants, partly because of the vene- 
ration in which it was held by\ Luther, who 
regarded it as second only to the Bible ang 
St. Augustine as a guide to the Spiritual life. 


Translated by 
(Stuart and Watkins, 


SS 
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It thus has an appeal to Protestants 
alike, but it should also prove 
Hindus and to people of other relj 
of the universality of its doctrine, 
The friends of God were a group 
Christians who derived their inspiratio 
great tradition of German medieval 
whom the most eminent were Eckhart and 
Tauler, (In their doctrine Christian mysticism 
comes as near as possible to the Hindu concep- 
tion of God and the soul and the relation between 
them, Thus the author of this treatise describes 
God as the ‘perfect Being’, who “comprehended 
and included all things in Himself and His own 
substance, and without whom and beside whom 
there is no true substance, and in whom all 
things have their substance’, The soul on the 
other hand is described as “that which says 
‘I’ and ‘myself’”, and sin said: to be nothing 
but ‘setting up a claim of an I and Me and 
Mine’, The author adds humorously ; ‘It is 
said, that it was because Adam ate the apple that 
he was lost and fell, I say that it was because 
of his claiming something for his own and 
because of his I, Mine and Me and the like,’ 
The life of the spirit consists naturally in the 
surrender of this I and Me and Mine to God, 
so that the man lives no longer from himself but 
from the life of the spirit, or the life of Christ 
within him, In one chapter (xxiv) the author 
Seems to go so far as to say that the man iM 
whom God dwells in this way becomes God, but 
generally speaking, he uses the traditional 
Christian terminology, which speaks of such n 
man as being a ‘partaker of the divine nature. 
Such a one, he says, is a ‘truly Godlike man: 
Such a man remains a creature, but ‘such â 
creature does nothing for its own sake, 0” 3 
its own name, for it has quitted self and Me 
and Mine and We and Ours, and the like, a 
these are departed’, The ultimate aim 5 5 
reach the state where there is neither ‘this 2 
that, Me or Thee, or the like, but only the Be 
who is neither I nor Thou, nor this nor var 
ut ís above all I and Thou. this and that; © 
sm AN SS e: All in One as ona js love 
through the , and One and All Goo ia of the 
nae One in One and for the sa at 
» *or the love that man hath to the 
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THE simple, but artistic and beautiful Mantap 

over the Samadhiof Sri Niranjanananda Swami, 
the Sdrvadhikari, was taken up and completed 
In quick time, after the Kumbhabhishekam to 
Sri Bhagavan’s Shrine of Grace. The Ashta- 
bandhana and kumbhabhisheka ceremony at the 
Samadhi of Sri Niranjanananda Swami was cele- 
brated on September 8, amidst a large gathering 
of the devotees of Sri Bhagavan, 


k % * 4 


Born in 1885 at Tiruchuzhi, he joined his 
divine brother, Sri Bhagavan, in the latter's 
abode up the Hill, where he took the vow of 
 Sannyasa in 1917, He acted as the Sarvadhikari 
of the Ashram from 1930 till the Mahanirvana of 
the Master in 1950 and subsequently as the 
President of the Ashram, till his samadhi 
in 1953, 


; 

. Sti Swami was well known for his untiring 
‘etvice for over three decades, His one ideal in 
ife was to serve Bhagavan and to glorify the 
Mother who gave birth to his Master, Lord 
Ramana, He also knew too well that Sri Bha- 
‘van needed nobody's services and rather that 


Tl Bhagavan served his devotees. His idea of 
service to His devo- 


were Sri Bhagavan’s 
understanding and 
those that 


_irviee to Sri Bhagavan was 
ane To him the devotees 
wldten, Of Swami's 

âdhana of Sri Bhagavan’s philosophy, 


fe} 








were closely acquainted with him know that he 
had a good grasp of Sri Bhagavan’s teachings. 
He played the role of a Karma Yogi in the pre- 
sence of the Great Jnanamurthi, 


A Tribute-] 
By G. L, N. 


The kumbhabhishekam performed to the 
samadhi of Sri Niranjanananda Swami on 
8-9-1967 is but a tribute paid to him, befitting 
the devotees of Bhagavan Sri Ramana, Sri 
Niranjanananda Swami alias Chinna Swami is 
the younger brother of Sri Ramana, He served 
Bhagavan not as a brother but as the devotee 
of His devotees, His mind was always centred 
n the hospitable reception of bhaktas and see- 
ing to their comforts and needs. His reverence 
for Bhagavan was such that he would never talk 
with Bhagavan face to face but get Ashram pro- 
plems solved through devotees who would act as 
his messengers or mediators, The Mother’s 
temple, the dining hall and the expansion of the 
Ashram are all the result of his selfless and 
strenuous effort and devotion to Sri Bhagavars, 
His impartiality can best be seen in that he treat- 
ed even his only son (i.e., now, the President) as 
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Sri Niranjanananda Swami 


one of the ashramites only and showed him 1O 
specjal privileges or concessions, I happened ns 
serve under Sri Chinna Swami from 1930 to 
1933 and I am grateful, for I am sure, that it 
took me near the gracious precincts of Sti Bha- 
gavan, Sri Chinna Swami was the key to Sri 
Bhagavan’s Grace but it was a rough 
For perceiving the gem like Grace of 
van, he was the grinding stone, 
him ! 


-hewn key. 
Sri Bhaga- 
Pranams to 
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A Tribute—]] 


By N. R. KRISHNAMURTHI IYER 


Nagasundaram, later known 
nanda Swami or Chinna Sw 
rious brother a year 
Alagammal joined Sri 


ES Sri Niranjana. 
ami joined his illust 
or two 3 


after the m 
Bhaga other, 


van in Virupakshi 


Cave, when Sri Bhagavan was living in Skand | 
ashram on the Hill, Mother's failing health aa ! 
her own express wish 


were instrumental] in 
compelling Nagasundaram, then a Widower, to 
go over and stay in the Ashram, leaving his only 
child, Venkatoo, under the care of his sister, 
Alameiu Ammal. Nagasundaram nursed his 
mother during her illness and he received initia- 
tion of maha vakya from her and then later took 
sannyasa and was called henceforth Sri Niran- — 
janananda Swami, Mother requested Bhagavan as 
a dying wish: “Don’t abandon him” and 
Srj Bhagavan, as the world knows, fulfilled that 
dying wish, 

For Niranjanananda Swami, Sri Ramana was — 
Guru, God and life’s breath itself, He worked 
all the hours of his waking time giving close 
personal attention to every little detail, Some- 
times he appeared to be harsh and uncompto- 
mising towards his associates who showed Jack 
of devotion to hard work or to the Maharshi’s 
person. He will ever be remembered as the | 
great architect of Sri Ramanasramam, May he 
bless us all! { 








A Tribute-Ill 












By LAKSHMI RANGANADHAM 


hen succout: 
mother 
forts 


_ As suited to the circumstances, W 
ing the stricken he showed the love of the 
for its own; when providing the desired com E 
he was the father leading one to a heights ve 
teaching the pure habits he showed the oe 
tion of the Guru; but when any one shov 
pride he showed the roused, fearful face! took 
protected and nourished the devotees who 
“helter at Sri Bhagavan's Feet, He W3 van. 
full of kindness in the service of Sri bees 


Prostrations to Sri Chinna Swami’s feet! 


ever 


Nataraja, at the Ashram 


aot ate 
See the Mathrubhutheswara tempi est 
ae a almost all the deities, gods and 2°" pori 

er Vi 0 
Nataraja a felt that the presence ical 


> . i i 
aS missing, Their longing wes sud? 


Since ` 
Sri Bhagavan was born on 
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Samadhi of Sri Niranjanananda Swami 


darshan night, when ages back Lord Nataraja 
gave darshan to His chosen disciples, The trustees 
in compliance with the devotees’ request had 
arranged for making statue of Sri 
= Nataraja at Swamimalai, The 


a bronze 
in the far south, 


Te re 





Lord Nataraja with His consort 


Slatues of Lord Nataraja and His consort, 


| Sti Sivakamasundari, were accordingly specially 
| Made for us, They are most beautiful. -The con- 
| eration of them inside the temple at the 
| Northern side was done on Sept. 8, along with 
the Kumbhabhishekam to Sri Niranjanananda 
Swamirs shrine, 


% * * 


The Mandalabhishekam 


m to the Shrine of 
Maha Lingam on 
usly special rituals 
dq on the 


After the Kumbhabhisheka 
tace of Sri Ramaneswara 
ne 18, for 48 days continuo 
h elaborate pujas were conducte 












Pooja to its shrine 


shrine. This formed part of the concluding 
portion of the Kumbhabhishekam itself, On the 
final day, August 4, a big homa was conducted 
and the Mandalabhishekam was concluded, The 
Kumbhabhishekam in all its ritualistic phases was 
thus completed only on that day. Devotees of 
Sri Bhagavan from various parts of India attend- 
ed the function and partook of the Grace of Sri 
Bhagavan, 


* % te 


Lines from The Divine Life 


In our account of the Kumbhabhishekam to 
Sri Ramaneswara Mahalingam in our last issue 
we mentioned the participation of Sri Swami 
Chidanandaji, President, The Divine Life Society. 
The following is his description of it in the July 
issue of The Divine Life: 


“The solemn ceremony of Kumbhabhishekam 
to the new Mandapam raised over Sri Bhaga- 
van’s Samadhi took place on the 18th of June 
and the Sevak was present there at the loving 
invitation of Sri T. N. Venkataraman, the pre- 
sent head of the Ramanashramam, It was really 
a grand and an inspiring event and during the 
three days I was there, the blessed Presence 
of Sri Bhagavan Ramana was felt as a tangible 
inner experience at once purifying, sanctifying 
and spiritually elevating. I recalled the visit 
of Sri Gurudev to this holy Ashramam during 
his youthful and vigorous Parivrajaka days, I 
had the unique good fortune of meeting peo- 
ple like revered Sri Muruganar, Sri Arthur 
Osborne, Sri Nagamma and Sri Venkataratnam 
and such others, all of whom had the supreme 
plessedness of close contact with Sri Bhagavan’ F 


ge 


Sate 
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Sri Janakibai Mata, the God-intoxicated devo- 
tee of Sri Ramana Bhagavan. I was happy to 
be there and to meet them all and also revered 
Dr, T. M. P. Mahadevan and to listen to his 
beautiful speech in Tamil, The entire Kumbha- 
bhishekam ceremony conducted by a select 
group of a large number of learned Vedapathis 
and Shastries with meticulous care according 
to strict Vedic ritual was most befittingly con- 
ducted and it was,a great success, My warmest 
congratulations to the Trustees of the Ashram 
for raising this worthy memorial over the 
Divine resting place of Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, His Presence and Power indeed 
radiate from this vibrant Shrine.” 


* h h * 


August, 15 


The Arunagirinathar Festival, perpetuating the 
memory of the illustrious mystic-poet of the 
Tamil country, Sri Arunagirinathar, was con- 
ducted on August 14, 15 and 16, Thousands of 
bhaktas assembled in the town and it resound- 
ed with kirtans and bhajans, Many bhajana 
parties paid homage to Sri Ramaneswara Maha 
Lingam and did bhajan almost throughout the 


day on August, 15. It was a soul-stirring festival 
indeed ! 


” ; “4 * 


A Big Well 


The small well inside the Ashram has its own 
story to tell, for with the touch of Sri Bhagavan 
the spring in jt was born! ‘The Ashram now 
makes use of its water exclusively for puja pur- 
poses, Though the Ashram has its water supply 
granted by the local municipality, it felt a need 
for a big well and the trustees ventured on dig- 
ging one. The well has been Successfully dug 
and to our surprise there was no rock found 
while digging, which is a rare event in this area 
and water was struck at the expected level and 
in plenty, A proper overhead tank and a motor 
have to be erected soon, 


* * k 
Visitors 


During the later years of Sri Raman 
shi’s life on earth, one of the prominent families 
here were the Shroffs, Parsis from Bombay with 
three children, two girls and a boy. The parent 
are no longer living, but it was a pleasant i 
prise to receive a visit from the oe 


a Mahar- 


D. P. Shroff, now a married m 
industrialist — still 
an enthusiastic devotee of Bhagav 
also become a Life Subscriber 


perous 


Path. 


We received a visit from Prof, Bisho 
of Philosophy at Washington State Uni 
found him deeply interested not only in B 
van’s teaching but in Hindu 


Mrs. deLancey Kapleau, whose husband has 
as the 


become famous 





Mrs, Kapleaw 


then, that Mrs, Osborne should be so coe a 
her assurances that I would return one day. 


return I did, this past 
Summer in July, not 
with my husband this 


time, but with our 
almost 7 year-old 
daughter, Ramana, 


en route to a family 
vacation in Crete, 


The ashram was 
back to its 


normal 
peaceful self after 
the extensive dedi- 


cation ceremonies of 
the permanent sama- 
dhi of Bhagavan, and 
we had ten days of 
contentment and joy 
with Mr 

Which, by t 
Arunachala 
available 
dogs ang ki 





foba 

- and Mrs. Osborne in their nome, f of 
he way, one has a superb he 

- Ramana busied herself with “4 cow’ 
animal life, from the Osborne _ yc) 
tten, to the ashram’s monkey" 


Octobe, 


an and a prog 
an, He has 


to The Motintaiy 
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P, Professor 
versity, and 


3 haga. 
doctrine generally 


% 


author of ‘The Three 
Pillars of Zen’, paid 
us a second visit 
recently and writes: 


Seven years ago, I 
am ashamed to say, 


I did not really 
know why I was 
making the  pradak- 





shina of Arunachala, 
I knew only that J 
very much wanted 
to — in fact that I 
had to, And so l 
did, In the light of 
this rational vague 
sess, it came as 4 
great surprise to me 













Ramana ‘ 


— sere 
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she was perpetually stalking to feed, its peacocks, 
and Arunachala’s goat herds which stepped so 
elegantly across the mountain, and finally the 
cool night’s frogs and baby lizards, the crowning 
acquaintance being the black elephant from the 
temple of Arunachala which she was allowed to 
mount, 


For her mother, the several years of Zen train- 
ing in Japan had made possible a real rapport 
with the Hill, which was not really awake at the 
time of the first visit, To go purposefully to 
Arunachala is to make a pilgrimage, Pilgrimages 
are not just the most comfortable excursions in 
the world, And so to step into the uncanny 
silence of the meditation hall after the 5-hour 
rattling bus ride from Madras, is truly an experi- 
ence, It is often empty. It is silent because 
there is no talking there even with people 
gathered, But this is the least reason for its 
silence, It is only iis outer garment so to say. 
Its true silence is a dynamic stillness which 
speaks to one’s deepest parts with a precision and 
Succinctness not possible in the language of 
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words, This same still-dynamism can be felt 


like a surging echo on the hill, and sensed like a 
consuming fire in the inner nature of the hard 
roçk upon which one treads, When one steps into 
Skandashram it seems to hover there in an invi- 
sible cloud of concentration, It is no less so 
in Virupakshi cave, In fact it is no 
exaggeration to say that it takes one up like 
a palpable being, Prostrating and seat- 
ing oneself one does not so much meditate, as 
let the dynamic-stillness take one out of one’s 
self into the intenseness and simplicity of only 
“being”, Timeless, one sits in all-time, Space- 
less, one knows oneself as the centre.... the 
Centre. To be able to move, even once in one's 
lifetime, within the ambiance of such spiritual 
concentration, to sit within the perimeter of ihe 
Grace of the Guru is a gift without price, Even 
now as I write these words I can again feel the 
intense silence, 


The pradakshina I made alone one evening, 
taking leave at the meditation hall, as was the 
custom during Bhagavan's life, at 6:30 p.m., 
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after the sun’s heat had subsided. It is a strange 
countryside, At times quite uncanny and almost 
allegorical, The golden light of the sinking sun 
brings out a special luminosity from the green 
gorse which covers the undulating sides of most 
of the mountain, The country itself partakes of 
a special silence not possible except far away 
from city life. Much of the road is a beautiful 
rose-red which glows wonderfully in the setting 
sun, I walked slowly, resting briefly in the pre- 
scribed spots, until I finally came, in full dark- 
ness to the great temple of Sri Arunachala in 
the village of Tiruvannamalai. Here I slumped, 
very tired indeed, to the stone temple courtyard 
after dipping my feet in the huge stone tank, 
It was past 10: 30 when Mrs, Osborne heard the 
dogs welcome me back, and after a cold bath 
we had a late supper together, and talked most 
of the rest of the night about the Mountain, 
and some of her singular experiences in her 
years living at its foot—a fitting climax to the 
day, 


The following morning when I awakened, the 
inner meaning of the pradakshina and why I 
had made it a second time was no longer the 
least bit vague to me—on the contrary, it was 
crystal clear, 


I am inexpressibly grateful to Mr. and Mrs, 
Osborne for their invitation to stay with them, 
for their gentle hospitality and lively compa- 
nionship, not the least of which were the hours 
of invaluable conversation. I am not less grate- 
ful to my husband, who, while unable to accom- 
pany us, alone made it possible, 


* % 


To Arunachala 


In our last issue we published a poem called 
‘To Arunachala’ which J, J. de Reede discover- 
ed unsigned among the papers of the late 
Dr. Mees (Sadhu Ekarasa). On publication it 
was recognised as being by our occasional con- 
tributor “Unnamulai’, Actually, our editor him- 
gelf had seen it years back but forgotten about it, 


* a 
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INTRODUCING... 


THERE were a group of devotees assisting in ihe 

Ashram who were even more inconspicuous 
than Bhagavan’s attendants, These were ihe 
women who did the ashram cooking, 


It was Bhagavan's Mother who started cooking 
at the Ashram (Skandashram) and he himself 
showed a considerable interest in it and often 
helped in the kitchen, There is an amusing 
symbolical verse which he once wrote describing 
the various processes of making poppadum, a 
South Indian delicacy, It is significant that even 
in such an occupation spiritual teaching was 
always in the forefront, 


Through the years there has been a long suc- 
cession of Ashram cooks, Many of them had the 
great privilege and blessing of having Bhagavan 
work with them. In fact as we wrote, a large 
part of his life he used to spend the early morning 
hours working in the kitchen, A number of 
interesting reminiscences were published in this 
bulletin from time to time, Two of the old 
devotees are still rendering such service. They 
are Natesa Iyer and Sampoornamma, Subba- 
lakshmamma and Lokamma recorded here have 
become too old to do any service, 


La * 
NATESA IYER 


Among the devotees of Bhagavan who have 
rendered service in the Ashram kitchen and are 
still rendering such 
Service may be men- 


tioned Natesa Iyer. 
He had first seen 
Bhagavan once in 


1922 in the Skand- 
ashram days, In 1934, 
when he was employ- 
ed as the archaka of 
a chatram (choultry) 
in Tiruvannamalai 
Town, he useq to 
come daily to the 
Ashram ang take 
part in the morning and evening chanting of 
Vedas. From 1935, at the instance of the Saryagni_ 
kari, he began to stay permanently in the Ashram 
and to render some service or other in the kitchen, 





Natesa Iyer 





KITCHEN ASSISTANTS 


He held Bhagavan in such great veneration and 
awe that he would not of his own accord enter 
into conversation with him, However hee 
Some peculiar experiences which he associated 
with Bhagavan, Once while he was sae 
breakfast to Bhagavan he noted an we 
glow on Bhagavan's face which reminded eh 
Brahma Varchas (glow of Brahman) about wie 
he had heard. On another occasion wane to 
went to take leave of Bhagavan before going 1's 
Ste his relations on the occasion of his per 
death in a village seven miles away, he ich 
Suddenly an oppressive pain in the chest we in 
he could not account for, Later on the bus he 
Which he was travelling the sorrow which ud- 
Wes feeling for the loss of his sister WaS “or 
denly turned to joy. He could not accounts 
this also, Once Bhagavan drew him into 4 


i; 4 „o occult 
a of his own accord (a very ra o 
e wi i ; 

AEE core casual aues know: 
Up 


oravan he had replied that he did not could 
y n this Bhagavan asked him how ney 
a he diq not know if he had previo 

maa nat non-knowing always d¢P" 
an hie was what was meant by on 
ha, ít took a great deal of explana ould 

Bevan’s part before poor Natesa Iyer 


ù joy 
Nderstang this, He was overwhelmed Wi ’ 
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at this mark of Bhagavan's regard for him, He 
still serves in the kitchen and is liked by 
everybody as he is an extremely simple and 
jnoffensive man, who would not hurt a fly, He 
attends Vedaparayanam regularly, does not touch 
money and has very few wants, A rare devotee 
of Bhagavan ! 
x 


SAMPOORNAMMA 


Another devotee who has been rendering ser- 
vice in the Ashram kitchen is Sampoornamma, 
a childless widow 
who lost her husband 
early, She saw Bha- 
gavan first in 1928 
and began to live 
more or less perma- 
nently in the Ashram 
from 1930. It was 
Bhagavan who taught 
her to cook, He 
would show how to 
do things and work 
along with her, He 
used to talk freely to 

her about his life from the days of his childhood 

while the food was cooking, Everything that 
was prepared in the kitchen had to be approved 
by Bhagavan who used even to taste the dishes 
to see whether they had been properly cooked 
and seasoned, Sometimes she had to come from 
the town very early in the morning in order to 
attend to some special preparation, She would 
be a little nervous while coming alone, but 

Bhagavan used to reassure her by saying that he 

Would be with her and that she need not be 

afraid. Sometimes he asked her to accompany 

Thenammal, another devotee. Whenever Sam- 

Poornamma was in the Ashram it was her func- 

tion to serve Bhagavan’s food, In the night when 

She had to go to the town someone else used to 

Serve it, 

She did not have any unusual experiences 

While she was living in the Ashram except once 
When she saw early one day Arunachala in a 
blaze of light and Bhagavan sitting in the 
“Middle of it, She was at that time thinking of 
Boing to Gingee to see the old historical forts. 

0 perhaps Bhagavan wanted to show her that 
While he was here as Arunachala it was unnecesg 
“ary for her to go to other places. She had is 
a er peculiar experiences before she came = 
Müagavan, One day a wandering sadhu came to 


er ho p en she went to give him 
use begging. Wh On another occasion 
d begged 





Sampoornamm a 






foq he had disappeared. 
another sadhu appeared before her ap 
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her to give him some food. She was at that time 
praying in a temple and w 


clothes, being on her way f 
river, 


as wearing her wet 
rom her bath in the 
She therefore bade him go with her to 
her home, but this sadhu also disappeared myste- 
riously, 

Bhagavan imparted no particular Upadesa to 
her but once gave her a copy of Ribhu Gita and 
asked her to read it, When she said that she 
would not be able to understand anything, Bha- 
gavan told her merely to read, She is an active 
and cheerful person, very likeable, 


SUBBALAKSHMAMMA 


Another devotee who has rendered useful ser- 
vice in the Ashram kitchen is Subbalakshmamma, 
She had darshan of 
Bhagavan on the hill 
when she was about 
sixteen years old, 
Bhagavan did not 
say anything to her 
on that occasion, but 
she noticed an extra- 
ordinary splendour 
in Bhagavan’s face 
and eyes, She return- 





—_ 
à 


gl 
Uae z 





a 


ed for another dar- 

shan some years later Subbalakshmamma 
and, after seeing 

Bhagavan, was going back to her village near 
Nellore with the object of going to Kasi 
(Benares) and seitling there once for all, Lord 
Viswanath, the god worshipped at Kasi, had 


always been her favourite deity and she wanted 
to spend the rest of her life on the bank of 
the Ganges near Him, But when she reached 
Kalahasthi she had a dream in which Lord Vis 
wanath asked her to return to Tiruvannamalai 
saying that Sri Ramana Bhagavan was the embodi- 
ment of Rama, Krishna, Siva and all other gods, 
So she returned to Tiruvannamalai. She used to 
n the town and come for darshan both 
morning and evening. Later on she was asked 
to do some service in the kitchen, She was at 
first unwilling to be diverted from dhyana which 
she was practising almost uninterruptedly. But 
she agreed to render service in the kitchen when 
she found that if she did not do so Bhagavan 
himself would have to do several items of work 
like grinding rice for the iddli. There were very 
i sons in the Ashram in those days. Bha- 


stay i 


er: : 
pari made her feel absolutely at home in the 
Panen He would talk to her very freely while 


She also felt free 


being cooked. 
the food was She used to 


to talk to him when required, 
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spend all the spare time in the hall in front of 
Bhagavan meditating, Bhagavan gave her some 
of the Vedantic books like Ribhu Gita written 
by him in Telugu script. She had one unusual 
experience, This was a vision of Bhagavan 
in which, while the body was that of Bhagavan, 
the face was that of Vishnu and had a crown on 
the head, She learnt afterwards that it was the 
face of the god worshipped at Badrinath, Bha- 
gavan once told her while she was meditating, 
to find out the person who was meditating. This 
she has treated as uwpadesa, For some years she 
used to go to her village now and then to attend 
to her affairs, but later on she began to live 
near the Ashram permanently, Though old and 
some what infirm now she continues to come to 
the Ashram daily and to spend all her spare 
time in meditation and acts of devotion, 


kd + * 


LOKAMMA 


Another devotee who should be mentioned in 
this connection is Lokamma, Having become a 
widow even when 
she was very young, 
her one aim in life 
was to meet saintly 
persons and to cross 
Samsara with their 
help, An uncle of 
hers who was noted 
for his tapas initia- 
ted her into Pancha- 
kshara Japa and she 


used to do japa of 
this 





mantra thou- 

Sands of times, This 

\. ./ 8% | sometimes brought on 
Lokamma a burning sensation 


all over the body 
She first heard of Bhagavan and saw a photo- 


graph of him when she went to see a 
who was living at Tirumangalam near Madurai 
The latter was in the habit of visiting Tiruyan, 
namalai frequently, but Lokamma was not per- 
mitted by her relations to go with her, Shortly 
afterwards when she was on a visit to a friend’s 


house at Tenkasi someone casually Temarked that 


pious lady 


Ss 


You are not the body, 
doer or the enjoyer. 


are free. Go about happil 


y. 


__ 


nor is th 
You are Intellige Body eS: 
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the Swami at Tiruvannamalai had 
Upon this she uttered a ïoud cry in great 
but the next moment she had a vision of 
van standing with his walking stick in on 
and his water pot in the other, The vision 
so real to her that she turned round to the pee 
who had said that the Swami had expire an 
asked her how she could say so when Bhagavan 
was actually standing before them, Later on some- 
body assured her that the Swami who had passed 
away was Seshadri Swami, Sometime after this 
she and her family left for Rameswaram and 
were staying there when she felt that life was 
insupportable and had the idea of putting an 
end-to it by jumping into the sea, She had 
almost made up her mind to do this when she 
was told that she was to go to Tiruvannamalai 
in the company of some pilgrims going to Tiru- 
pati. She accordingly came to the Ashram and 
sat in front of Bhagavan. ‘The latter looked at 
her unwinkingly for about ten minutes, There 
was such a splendour in his look that she had 
repeatedly to close her eyes, She rendered some 
Service in the kitchen on this occasion, When 
it was time for her to return to her place Bhaga- 
van gave her a copy of Upadesa Manjari (Spiti- 
tual Instruction). Thereafter she used to visit 
Bhagavan now and then and to stay sometimes 
for some months, On these visits Bhagavan used 
to teach her spiritual subjects, Her work in the 


expireg, 
distress 
Bhaga. 
e hang 




















kitchen, especially her cooking, was greatly 
appreciated by Bhagavan, She would also sing 
in the hall numerous songs as she had a 


natural gift for singing. Bhagavan would fre- 
quently ask her to sing particular songs. If she 
had forgotten a word or a verse Bhagavan would 
assist her. Once some visitors had been dis- 
cussing with Bhagavan the nature of Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, She dia not know this but came into 
the hall and burst out into a song beginning wi 
Sat-Chit-Ananda, Bhagavan pointed out o 
Coincidence to the others. For the last twenty 
five years or more she has been living in a ae 
house near the Ashram, She is now 100 A z, 
tender any Service, but comes to the see! 
‘egularly, She considers herself to have ee 
very fortunate inasmuch as she had the rat 
lege of living in daily and friendly contact N | 
Bhagavan for so many years, 


Neither are you the 


nce itself, the eternal Witness, and 


—Ashtavakra Gita, 
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EFFORT, GRACE AND DESTINY 


I thank you for your very clear analysis in you 
April article under this title of the knotty pro- 
blem often raised in the minds of sadhakas, But 
in the penultimate sentence of the last paragraph 
would it not be more appropriate to say “The 
Spirit is seen in the vaccuum........ ” rather than 
“The Spirit flows into the vaccuum ? ” 

T A, KRISHNAMURTHY, 
Palghat. 


No, because that implies some one to see, which 


is still duality. 
EDITOR. 


b * 


THE THOUGHT-FREE DESTINY 


While thanking you immensely for the com- 
ment you made in your issue of January this 
cer on a dream I had, I wish to describe a 
‘Strange phenomenon that occurred on June 3rd 
this year while I was returning home by train 
ftom my place of work, My state of mind and 
health was normal, I was (as usual) reading one 
of the Sri Ramanashram publications. Suddenly 
1 felt that the crown of my head was empty and 
pala stop thinking at will. This experience 
‘ame to me without any forewarning. There was 
À general feeling of exhilaration and my whole 
Ody seemed comparatively light in weight. 
orced certain 
they had no 
attention was 









Neously conscious of the ou 
taining the serenity within. The feeling lasted 
for a few hours and still continues after a wee 
hough not of the same intensity., Ever since this 
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to the EDITOR 


incident I am constantly led to think of Bhaga- 
van, but effortlessly, Would you please say a 
few words about this experience ? 
D. SIVAPRAGASAM, 
Manipay, Ceylon, 


Not much to say, It is the right experience, 
Only you should not have tried to force mundane 
thoughts on yourself —rather io keep them out 
if they came; just to retain thought-free con- 
sciousness and to perform outer activities as need 


arose, 
EDITOR, 


E 


PLANNED REINCARNATION 


I have recently come across The Mountain Path 
of July 1966 and am fascinated by its treatment 
of the question of reincarnation, However, there 
is one question which interests me and which I 
do not find dealt with there; that is whether 
one can deliberately choose one’s next incarna- 
tion, say for the fulfilment of some ambition 


which eluded one in this lifetime, 
Jonn CARSON, 
Leeds, 


Not normally. A person only indirectly chooses 
his next incarnation by developing the sort of 
qualities which make one or another type of birth 
appropriate to him. Only in very exceptionable 
cases, when there is an intense desire for a cer- 
tain fulfilment in the next incarnation, do the 
scriptures indicate that this may carry through 
and shape the choice of incarnation. Actually, 
I have referred in this very issue. in my article 
‘Krishna, Teacher of Dharma’ to such a case 
described in the Mahabharata, 

Ever here, it is to be noted that alth 
Sikhandi brought about the death of B 


> 





ough 
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whom he had so hated in his previous birth as 
Amba, the hatred was no longer there and he 
did it rather as one fulfilling his destiny than 
with any personal animts, 

In any case, to die preoccupied with some 
mundane wish or ambition is a regrettable con- 
summation, 

EDITOR. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Don't you think it well to use a minimum of 
Eastern terms in English articles and transla- 
tions? The important thing is not to teach 
Westerners Sanskrit or Pali or Japanese but to 
communicate -the supreme doctrine as well as it 
can be expressed in ordinary human language 
of the common people, The transition from dua- 
listic thinking to Oneness is a big enough step 
without any unnecessary hurdles to jump, How- 
ever, I am enough of a linguist to know that 
some terms cannot be translated literally or with 
enough fulness into a foreign language, 

DEAN WINTER, 
El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. 

That is just our dilemma. We do try to keep 
the technical terminology down to a minimum 
im THE MOUNTAIN PATH, Such words as are 
necessary — karma, dharma, guru, samadhi, and 
so on— are easy to learn and have mostly found 
their way into English dictionaries by now, To 


translate ‘Samadhi’ by the English word 
‘trance’, for instance, would be quite misleading, 
EDITOR. 
+ * * 
THE SHRINE 


It is wonderful that the shrine (samadhi) Over 
Bhagavan’s tomb is now completed, Surely the 
love of many devotees must garland the ever- 
living, dwelling there with fragrant beauty, How 
serene and peaceful are the eyes of the Lord 
of Arunachala! Whenever I gaze into them dis- 
quietude leaves me and I am filled with love for 
the Master of Life, 


GLADYS DE MEUTER, 
Johannesburg, 


ry * 


KARMIC DEBT 


The person to whom Bhagavan gave abha 
by nodding graciously to his petition, “Bha vA 
van, save me!”, as described on page eee 
the Ramana Pictorial Souvenir was known to R 
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Octobe, 
I also know what a pitiable 


end he hag 
had lent money to a number x 


of people ] 


and they refused to honour his bills, leavin 
destitute when he had been prosperoys a ie 
to that, his only daughter, : dea 


a girl of about 12 
appeared before him deranged after giving birth 


to a dead illegitimate child, He himself died out 
of his mind, destitute and miserable, How do 
you account for the difference between Bhaga- 
van’s expression of Grace and the actuality ? 
‘Gy 
Ramananagar, 
The answer is indicated in a little story told 
by ‘Sein’ on page 121 of our April issye this 
year, ‘Boons yearned for and earned’, Every 
one has a karmic debt to work off in life and 
we do not know in each case how great it is, 
Tf it is not worked off it will be carried forward 
to the next lifetime, further increased by the 
new debt that has been accumulated in this life- 
time. True Grace, therefore, does not consist 
in enabling a person to avoid payment of it by 
living an untroubled life but in enabling him to 
meet it and pay it off. It often happens that 
when a person takes up the quest misfortunes 
beset him, 
EDITOR. 


LOVE ON THE PATH OF ENQUIRY 


Divine Love has been held by all Masters 0n 
all paths, including our Maharshi, to be eh 
essential condition for spiritual progress. Ry 
what sort of love can one have in the path of 
Self-enquiry, when one conceives of nO ce 
external to one’s own Self? I ask this from we 
point of view of the sadhaka who is told i, 
forget all about God and concentrate only P 
the quest of his Self, whose true nature cann 
immediately be known to him, 

C. Srmyara RAH | 
"  gecunderab® | 


; AA 

is a 

As you say, the true nature of the Self une 
first unknown to the seeker, Whether tha 


own self 
kn om eventually turns out to be the tea 
piim or a God separate from him; It js ce or 
z À er than the individual self who starts the OMP 
k © individual self must be drawn to pte | 
an am attraction that-he is willing Spon 

Owed y ; aa fii 

Love ? D by It, What else îs 

The en 
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theoris; quiry is not merely mental, not pil? 
“mg; it means suspending thougli 
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turning inward to the heart, to that Unknown, so 
as to be absorbed in It, 
EDITOR. 


INITIATION BY BHAGAVAN 


In the April 1966 number of The Mountain Path 
you stated that ihe editorials of the first nine 
issues form a connected series on the general 
theme of quest and guidance, Since the first 
eight of these issues are now out of print, the 
reproduction of the editorials in book form would 
be a boon to earnest seekers who may be 
struggling on the Path without personal guidance 
from a competent guide, 

How can one know now whether one has 
received initiation from Bhagavan or not, unless 
it be through a dream? You said in the editorial 
of Jan, 1966: “In the Maharshi’s lifetime, as 
now, his initiation came without ritual, whether 
through a potent, intense look or in a dream or 
some other way.” What are the other ways in 
which one can get initiation now ? 

How can one know for certain that one is 
taken up by Maharshi if one has not had the 
good fortune of coming in contact with him 
during his lifetime ? 

AMARENDRA VIJAYAJI, 
Dharmaj, Kaira Dt. 


Most of the early issues are now available if 
you write to the Managing Editor, The edito- 
rials will probably be published in book form 
some time but not yet. 

Even in Bhagavan’s lifetime his initiation 
was secret and many who came failed to receive 
it or even to understand that it existed, It was 
an ‘open secret’ which required understanding 
and aspiration to perceive it, The same is true 
Now also. When the understanding and aspira- 
tion are sufficient there will certainly be a res- 


ponse, 
EDITOR. 


* * * 


HEALTH AND SICKNESS 


I was surprised to read on “page 131 of the 
April Mountain Path that Bhagavan for years 


Suffered from asthma, since this is one of the 
How was that pos- 


8ible for one who was beyond nervous tension Or 
agitation ? 


Also it is curious to learn that “ suddenly 


“After 15 years it left him for no apparent rea- 
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son”; likewise his violent attack of hiccups, after 


lasting for some days, “subsided of 
accord,” 


its own 


For ten years I suffered a mysterious urinary 
complaint which defied the treatment of Western 
doctors, After I had been residing at Sri 
Ramanashram for about a month I suddenly rea- 
lized one day that the muscular tone of the 
bladder walls had returned to normal strength 
and the aching pain had gone, I at once sus- 
pected that the benevolent influence of Bhagavan 
caused the cure; but since he also was a sufferer 
from the body’s ills. I am wondering whether the 
power of Sri Arunachala was the healing influence, 

Doubtless the sattvic diet of the Ashram 
helped; particularly the buttermilk, which we do 
not have in England, But is there any record 
of other sufferers being cured in the vicinity of 
the Holy Mountain ? I must add that my cure 
has been a permanent one, 


G. F. ALLEN, 
London, 
Your leiter raises a number of interesting 
questions, 


To start with the question of the Maharshi’s 
having asthma, one explanation might be that, 
although asthma is to some extent a nervous ail- 
ment, it has some physical basis also, largely cli- 
matic, and the humid climate here tends to 
provoke it, as it does rheumatism, from which 
also the Maharshi suffered, 

But there is a more profound answer than that, 
It is that the Jivan Mukta is undisturbed by the 
physical, mental, nervous and emotional distur- 
bances that may be allotted to him in this life- 
time by his prarabdha-karma, Not that there 
are no disturbances but that they do not dis- 
iurb him. Some one once asked the Maharshi 
how Rama, if he was a Jivan Mukta, could grieve 
for the loss of Sita, and he answerdd, “ Why 
He saw Rama losing Sita and grieving for 
the loss,” Another example would be Christ's 
despairing cry upon the cross, Christ witnessed 
the individual seeing himself abandoned by the 
Divine and crying out, 

As to the question of a disease subsiding with- 
out apparent cause, I rather think it is natural 
for a disease to do so after having run its course 
if one does not prolong it by worrying over it, 
if one just accepts it as what —is, 

As for diseases getting cured at Tiruvanna- 
malai, there is no doubt that a spiritual puter ce 
can bring about a harmonisation which will be 
reflected in physical health, and it makes no 
difference whether the physical support of the 


not ? 
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influence is the Maharshi or the Hill; but it is 
also true that people do fall ill here and suffer 
from long and painful illnesses, and that they 
do die here, 

EDITOR. 


THE MAHARSHI 
AND KRISHNAMURTHI (continued) 


In answer to a letter on this subject on page 258 
of your July issue, you say: “ Krishnamurti 
tells you to follow no path and no guru but just 
to be in a state of effortless, choiceless aware- 
ness, Well, try that first, If you can do it, 
well and good. You need nothing else; but I 
have never yet met any one who could, If not, 
then the Maharshi tells you either to practise 
Self-enquiry or to submit to God or Guru, so try 
that,” Now, in order to be fair, you should also 
Say whether you have met any one who could 
do that, that is to say who has attained Reali- 
zation through following the instructions of the 
Maharshi, 


GORDON GREEN, 
Los Angeles, 


It will be easier to answer this question if I 
take a parallel from Zen, Followers of Zen 
speak of attaining satori, which in its highest and 
purest interpretation, means attaining a pre- 
glimpse of Realization, what, on more 
than one occasion, has been called in 
THE MOUNTAIN PATH a ‘brief eternity’, This is 
considered a measure of success, Its afterglow 
is a perpetual wealth. It gives a sense of cer- 
tainty which, properly tended, lasts for life, 
Moreover, it shows that the goal is natural and 
attainable and predisposes the seeker to continued, 
unremitting effort, But to be established in a 
permanent, uninterrupted state of satori is a 
very rare thing. 


The same applies to the teaching of the Mahar- 
shi, He taught (as recorded especially in ‘ Self- 
Enquiry’) that a single pre-glimpse of Realiza- 
tion does not make ote a Realized Man but that 
one must persevere until such glimpses, from 
being more and more frequent, finally become 
permanent, Doing so also sheds a radiance on 
one’s life and gives an increasing buoyancy ay) 
sometimes power during the intervals between 
the ‘brief eternities’, r; 
Having thus described the situation, I can now 
answer the question. I know of nobody in the 
world-today, whether a follower of the Maharshi 
or not, of whom I could confidently assert that 
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Fe is in a state of permanent, unbroken g 
Realization, as the Maharshi was, although 7 elf. 
also not confidently assert that could 


there is nob 
however there are followers of the Mahar, 


have had pre-glimpses of Realization and who 
lives between the pre-glimpses may be x 
a greater or less degree irradiated by them p 


ody; 
Shi who 


Even apart from the technical question of Self- 
Realization, there are many cases of enlighten- 
ment and felicity bstowed by the Grace of 
Bhagavan, some of which come to our notice only 
casually and years later, One such, which 
occurred in his life-time, is recorded on page 236 
of our last issue, another, which occurred long 
after he had left the body, is on page 57 of 
our January issue of this year, But however 
gratuitous the Grace might be he expected effort 
from the recipient, 


EDITOR, 


THE GRACE OF BHAGAVAN 
(1) 


It is now ten years since I stepped in at the 
Ashram on my way down from Calcutta and 
spent a few happy hours in Sri Bhagavan's 
hallowed hall. I felt once again the dynamic 
Grace almost overpowering me, as during the 
days and nights I spent at his blessed feet, 50 
often in those days I would be awakened by him 
at night and told some remarkable incident from 
his life or some spiritual truth of deep signifi- 
cance, His sayings are still ringing in my €31% 
Stirring me as then, His paternal love and 
attention to my personal needs has no parallel 
and has enthralled me, Once when I took leav’ 
of him he said: “You think you go here a 
there of your own accord but all your movemen : 
are only here (pointing to his chest) just as i 
pictures in a cinema are only on the screen. 
Since then I have always felt his statement be 
be literally ime, it ewe meno peo able i 
a away from him, In your wonderful pook, w 
ae A say, referring to me: a Indeed, to 
re, © remembrance of Bhagavan Deere 
from nae, him everywhere, to be insepa y 
in me “ay put now I feel him always and ~ nink 
ae a enjoined by him. I can never ; this 
morning be ae wherever I may be. seas 
unique ove Si aE abonir EE d 
Jayanthi san he inspiring pages of the nuary 
1966) er of The Mountain Path JAM'S 

» tears came ¢ 2 pBhagav?! 
dynamice grac © my eyes. Sri Jike 
€ courses through this journa 
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a torrent, It is certain to flood the world with 
the peace and happiness which is so urgently 
needed, 
V. VENKATARAMAN, 

Nagercoil, 
please share more of your reminiscences with 
our readers, Many are avid for them, 

EDITOR, 


(2) 


I and my wife visited ihe Ashram in 1955 and 
When we were there we experi- 
enced that Peace which passeth understanding, 
and though ihe years have rolled on we still 
have the impression of that Great Experience, 
How deeply we crave that we may always re- 
main aware of that Great Peace, That will be 
possible only if Sri Bhagavan sends his Grace, 
M. E. AMROLIA, 
Devlali, 


again in 1957, 


Bhagavan used to say that the Grace is always 
there; it is you who have to make yourself 


receptive to it, 
EDITOR. 


* * ES 


(3) 


On the evening of 28th June I dreamed of 
Sti Bhagavan, On waking I wrote down the 
dream as follows, I was in Tiruvannamalai and 
Saw Sri Ramana’ approaching on foot from a con- 
Siderable distance, He slowly descended some 
steps and walked towards where I was standing. 
There were others with me, He came very close, 
but although I looked at him intently he did not 
Seem to look directly at me, I was aware that 
Some of those in the group were trying to make 
_rrangements with the man in charge that they 
Would sit where Sri Bhagavan would see them 
and perhaps talk to them directly. I was ngt 
_Mvolved in all this, Then a voice said to me: 
Why all this? You know the path— follow 
ae, Then I awoke. 
if in your opinion there is 
NE in oe a Gould be very glad of ere 
Metation, The dream was exceptionally vivi 


Even it very clearly. 
; now I can mecal C. SIVAKUMAR, 


Berkeley, California. 


any hidden mean- 
inter- 
d and 











i ie 
F A meaning in it? 
k: How could there be any hidden i O D 


~ iS so clear and outspoken :— i O 
bath follow it!» Just as Bhagavan might h 


ken in his lifetime. 
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Perhaps you were a little despondent, thinking 
that others received his guidance directly while 
to you it came Only indirectly, and that was the 
reply, 


EDITOR. 


(4) 


Bhagavan’s picture goes with me everywhere 
and I have such implicit faith in Him that I 
know His Grace guides me in my work and in 
my free moments, All I desire is to visit you 
and Arunachala, I wish you could send me some- 
thing of His or a bit of stone or earth from the 
summit of Arunachala to help this contact I 
yearn for, I shall be eternally grateful to you, 
When He wills it I will write to you how the 
Maharshi came my way, I often think of the 
strangeness of it all, 

I cannot help showing his picture to the spe- 


cialists and doctors and staff where I work, 
Really He has totally captured me, 
Quotations from Him that I read in The 


Mountain Path seem to be especially spoken for 
me, He is so real to me that it is hard to believe 
that he is not embodied. I go on hoping that 
one day He will appear to me and show me what 


I sincerely do not know, 
Rast WILsoN. 


. Di Ei 

(5) 
About five days before I first came to the 
Ashrama here in New York City (Arunachala 


Ashrama, Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi Center, 
Inc, 78, St. Marks Place, New York City, 
N.Y. 10003), I was given a picture of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramana Maharshi by a friend, The picture 
interested me because of it’s lifelike nature, 
especially the eyes, which appeared to be look- 
ing at and seeing me, 

I placed the picture on a low table top with 
an electric candle and a few sticks of incense 
which I kept burning there. Every morning and 
evening for about fifteen minutes I sat cross- 
legged before it, feeling that there was much I 
could learn from this silent photograph of the 
man with the beautiful face. One day as I sat 
thus it came to me that behind the picture and 
behind or inside myself and all living beings is 
the same thing. 

Miss GAYLE CRONE, 
New York. 


* bd 3 + 
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(6) 


With Sri Bhagavan’s Grace and Blessings The 
Mountain Path has already become one of the 
most important quarterlies in its own field. Who- 
soever reads The/Mountain Path finds it so deeply 
inspiring and enlightening that he becomes a 
friend of the magazine, In the Ashram Bulletin 
and Letters to the Editor there flows so much of 
Bhagavan's Grace that I myself first go through 
these departments before reading anything else, 
Sometimes we feel the need of getting full mail- 
ing address along with their experiences, That 
is for you to decide and if it has not been done 
so far, there must have been valid reason for 
omitting it, Personally for me it’ never occurs 
to me that Bhagavan is not in body, The maga- 
zine transmits so much of Bhagavan’s ever- 
shining life and teaching to all of us that Bhaga- 
van's Grace and Blessings change our mundane 
life to that of a spiritual one, 

ARUNACHALA BHAKTA BHAGAWAT, 
Arunachala Ashrama, 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi Centre, Inc., 
78, St, Marks Place, New York City, 
N.Y, 10003. 

We are very glad to hear of the enthusiasm 
shown by the devotees of the Arunachala Ashrama 
in New York City. We are certainly willing to 
give the full mailing addresses of authors of 
letters but we do not do so unless specifically 
asked ws, Some of them prefer not to be known, 

EDITOR, 


* * 


RITUAL (continued) 


* 


I am unhappy about your note under ‘ Ritual— 
I’ on page 259 of the last issue. This reflects the 
Shadow cast rather than the light shed by the 
lamp: in other words, the ashram tather than 
Bhagawan. ` There was no difference between 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins in the pre-ashram 
days, After the Ashram came into being and 
got organized, orthodox Brahmins sat se 
at meals —and Bhagavan did not object, Others 
including well known Brahmins, sat mone 
Bhagavan in the general and larger section, To 
this too Bhagavan did not object, Your state- 
ment “Bhagavan expected each person to live 
according to the conventions of hts family, 
and religious background, unless the 
sannyas, which he did not encourage People to 
do” is a grossly misleading formulation an 
Bhagavan's attitude to both varna and ashrama 
Followers of the Kanchi Acharya (who would 
welcome this formulation) and followers of 


parately 


social 
y took 
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Mahatma Gandhi (whose “social backer 
demanded disregard of caste differences) at 
groups were perfectly at home in Bhaga 
presence. On scores of Occasions I sat an 
in the general section (it is wrong to ¢ 
non-Brahmin Section), where Severa 
joined us for the opportunity 
of partaking of the food served by the Mu 
lady! That Bhagavan ‘expected’ 

anybody. is simply not true, 
Again, though it is true that, 
Vivekananda, Bhagavan 


Van's 
Meals 
all it the 
l Brahmins 
they thus enjoyeg 


daliay 
anything or jn 


unlike Swami 
ae 

did not encourage peo. 
ple to take sannyas’ in any formal Sense he did 


encourage people developing detachment and 
renunciation, as when caste differences slipped 
off and there was no arrogant claim that one 
was a reformer, What or in what company 
one ate did not matter to Bhagavan, 


Pror, K, SWAMINATHAN, 
New Delhi, 


First the general question whether Bhagavan 
expected? anything of anyone. There certainly 
was a general impression of aloofness, but when 
one saw the disapproval he showed at any impro- 
per conduct and the gracious encouragement he 
gave to meditation it became evident that in fact 
he ‘expected’ the very highest of us, His silent 
disapproval could be terrible and his smile of 
approval brought sheer joy to the fortunate te- 
cipient. Then that he ‘expected each person t0 
live according to the conventions of his jamil 
Social and religious background’: the fact that 
the followers of the Kanchi Acharya (with a 
Orthodox background) ard those of Gandhi 
(with an unorthodox background) both felt a 
home in his presence, far from contradicting this 
exemplifies it. In individual cases, the fact that 
Bhagavan rebuked a young Brahmin of an ortho: 
dox family who wanted to sit among the ne 
brahmins at meals (as related in the ae 
megeue Orthodoxy and Unorthodoxy’ by ie 
Bikshu im our issue of October 1965) and ee 
said nothing to Prof. Swaminathan when he si 


G 


emong the non-Brahmins exemplifies. it. m 
the present Ashram policy, far from clashin! 
with Bhagavan’s attitude, continues it, Brees 
who wish to eat separately are allowed to A 
imh but, for instance, 5. P. Mukherji, 4 a 
Een p hotograph appears in our “25 the 


of July 1964, regularly eats am o ine 


Non-Brahming is meals 4 
wh eals 
Shram, en he takes his y and 


for So does our occasional contribut nro- 
Mer trustee, Dr, T N Krishnaswamt 

duced in January 1965) ; 

Bhagavan ; 

either for or 


j e 
would formulate no gen i 
against orthodoxy. Once 4 
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Samajist, an ardent social reformer, tried per- 
sistently to get Bhagavan to condemn caste dis- 
tinctions but Bhagavan (as Teported in ‘Talks 
with Sri Ramana Maharshi’ pp, 592 to 596) held 
firmly to the spiritual view of reality and refused 
to be drawn into making any social or political 
statement, Similarly, when an eitthusiast for 
Harijan uplift told Bhagavan (as reported by 
Devaraja Mudaliar, in ‘Day by day with Bhaga- 
van’, Vol, II, p. 143-4) that Mahatma Gandhi had 
expressed approval of marriages between Hari- 
jan girls and higher caste bridegrooms and asked 
Bhagavan to add his approval, Bhagavan refused, 
saying that it was not his dharma to interfere in 
such matters, 

Coming to the last paragraph of the letter: it 
is of course true that Bhagavan encouraged de- 
tachment and renunciation, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that renouncing caste discipline is 
a sign of inner renunciation, It may be, but 
there may be other motivations also, And, as 
stated above, Bhagavan did not encourage people 
to renounce their caste discipline, 

It is not true to say that “What or in what 
company one ate did not matter to Bhagavan.” 
When any one asked him he declared quite defi- 
nitely that a vegetarian diet was more condu- 
cive to Spiritual progress, as reported. at various 
places in the ‘Talks’. Devaraja Mudaliar was 
one who asked him and received this assurance, 
as he relates in his book “My Recollections of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana ’ It was characteristic of 
Bhagavan, however, that he did not make a gene- 
tal rule that his followers should be vegetarians, 
He did come very near to it when he wrote as 
the conclusion to ‘Self Enquiry’: ‘It is within 
our power to adopt a sattvic diet and, with earnest 
and incessant endeavour, to eradicate the ego, 
the cause of all misery ,..” (He normally used 
the expression ‘a sattvic diet? to mean vegeta- 
Tianism), 

EDITOR, 


* * y 


HELLUCINOGENIC DRUGS (continued) 
(1) 


Our psycho-somatie vehicles are progressing 
through effort and experience to the point when 
aere will be no barrier to the natural state of 
alization, A drug may be capable aa 
R way through the barrier so that a glimpse a 
pelt may be obtained, but in doing so it A 
damage the vehicle, The sight will Bevessaly 
ĉase when the means to it is withdrawn andi 
Mil be necessary to make a new start on the 


Path with a damaged yehicle plus karmic diffi- 
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culties, 
bucket, 


You cannot carry water in a leaky 


Even the sight of the Self which js obtained 
by means of drugs is not a true but an ersatz 
sighting, This may sound contradictory but it 
is true, The Guru’s Grace is the only true means 
to spiritual sight, 

G. N. DALEY, 
Haworth, Yorkshire, 

True, but Bhagavan did not even grant requests 
that were made to give a pre-glimpse through 
Grace, He was training his disciples in the more 
important though less spectacular task of making 
the vehicle capable of sustaining the experience 
when it is attained, 


Eprror, 


(2) 
I see from The Middle Way that the ‘London 
Buddhist Society’ refuses admission to its medi- 
tation classes to any one who takes psychedelic 


drugs. What is your reaction to that ? 
Joun HoLr, 
Bristol, 
They are to be congratulated on their firm stand, 
EDITOR, 
+ * * k 


CONTRADICTORY ? 


In writing ihe editorial ‘Total Therapy’ in the 
July 1967 issue of The Mountain Path the editor 
has overlooked verse 13 of the Supplementary Forty 
Verses of Bhagavan (Verses 14 and 15 may also 
be referred to in this connection, as also Upadesa 
Saram, v. 10), Also the statement in the same 
editorial, p. 182, col, 1; “...... but they (powers) 
will not be deliberately acquired....” would 
seem to contradict Bhagavan’s reference to 
Chudala (cf. Tripura Rahasya) acquiring powers 
(siddhi) deliberately in order to convince her 
husband, the prince, after she herself became 
(excuse the word) Self-realized, 


Also in connection with the editorial reply to 
a letter on p. 258, col, 2, in: the same issue, kindly 
see Ramana Nool Thirattu (Collected works in 
Tamil) bottom (3) and the following page, as 
also Upadesa Saram, v. 4. 

‘K’, 
Madras, 

‘K’ seems to object to two statements: 

1, that powers are mot to be deliberately 
acquired or to be valued if they come; 
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2 that “the Maharshi seldom if ever actually 
recommended it (japa), but when asked he gave 
permission to use it,” 

On both counts he is wrong. 

The Maharshi consistently deprecated the 
desire for powers, His attitude was, as in 
vv 66-67 of his translation of DEVIKALOTTARA : 
“Tet him notaccept thaumaturgic powers ... even 
when directly offered to him, For all these are 
like ropes to tether a beast and they will cer- 
tainly drag him downward, Supreme Liberation 
does not lie that way; it is not foumd elsewhere 
than in Infinite Consciousness.” 

With regard to japa, it has never been stated 
in Tue Mountain Patu that the Maharshi did not 
approve of japa or that he denied its validity ; 
only it has been stated, and rightly, that he did 
not prescribe it in the first place but only to 
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those who asked his authorisation to use it 
one of the quotations which ‘kK? 7 
Saram, v. 4) supports this statem 


A Even 
gwes (Upadesa 
ent by sho 


how the Maharshi classed japa (incantation) iig 
less value than meditation (Self-enquiry) po 
. ne 


verse runs; “This is certain: worship, Epc 
tions and meditation are performed Tespectiy Es 
with the body, the voice and the ming and 
in this ascending order of value,” 


ely 
are 


None, of the other verses he refers to support 
his objections, In fact v, 14 of the ‘ Supplemen- 
tary Forty Verses’ asserts that Self-enquiry is 
the essence of all paths, while v, 15 decisively 
compares a man who values powers to a lame 
man who boasts that he can dispose of the enemy 
if only some one will hold him up on his feet, 
Both tell against his objections, 


EDITOR, 
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